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LORD ROSEBERY AND POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Lorp Rosesery has completed for his part the work which he has 
pursued on parallel lines with Mr. Chamberlain of destroying every 
distinction of principle in English political life. Between them 
they have thrown into the melting-pot the whole metal of all that 
was definite and different in party convictions. Toryism, as it knew 
itself before the arch-Radical and detested demagogue of its last 
days became “the spokesman of our party’ upon domestic questions, 
is as dead as Lord Eldon. For the man who was recognised in these 
pages exactly three years ago as the “ Disraeli of Liberalism,”? an 
appreciation which proves to have touched something in the truth, 
Mr. Gladstone and the Gladstonian spirit in Imperial affairs, foreign 
relations, and Irish policy, are at least equally extinct. In the era 
of Midlothian “ who could have dreamt that times would come like 
these ?”’ Lord Salisbury has repudiated the Eastern policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield and accepted the domestic doctrines of Jack Cade. 
Mr. Chamberlain. in his turn has reversed Majuba, and effected the 
next best thing to Imperial Federation by raising the Colonial Office 
into one of the three or four greatest departments of the State. Lord 
Rosebery, in the climax of this strange series of transformations, has 
returned to public life to urge a Unionist policy upon the Liberal 
party with the object of displacing a Unionist Government—as the 
Colonial Secretary forced Radical measures upon Conservative 
Ministers in order to prevent a Radical Government. 

With the abandonment of “the Irish alliance and its conse- 
quences,” Liberal Imperialism becomes precisely the same thing in 
essence as Liberal Unionism. The Imperial and social gospels of 
Chesterfield and Birmingham are mere variants of one another. 
When Lord Rosebery speaks he gives finer eloquence and deeper 
vision to the Colonial Secretary’s main principles. When Mr. 
Chamberlain addresses the nation upon the work of the future he 
brings the sense of a closer grasp and a more practical energy to the 
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advocacy of the ex-Premier’s very ideas. In short, it is clearer since 
the Chesterfield speech than ever before that the two men with whom 
the Empire has henceforth to reckon most, agree in everything except 
in their opinion of each other. Between Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain there may be alternation in office, but no antagonism 
except an unwholesome one of personal prejudices such as the Empire 
is little in the mood to tolerate. There can be no genuine and 
patriotic separation between them, no true political Opposition. In 
the vital characteristics of the statesmanship at which they both 
aspire they are as much alike asa pair of gloves. The thumbs may 
be on different sides, but that is all. Both these men desire, above 
all things, to renew and perpetuate the greatness of England, to 
replace once for all the insular by the Imperial conception of the 
State, and to supplement the new spirit by the definite and powerful 
organisation which alone can give the widest and most splendid 
ambition ever entertained by any people the slightest chance of 
permanency in the modern world. But if that is the purpose at 
which the two protagonists of the political future aim by instinct the 
methods by which they propose to realise it are identical in principle. 

Is the cause of the Empire assured and supreme in all our politics ? 
It was the action of the Colonial Secretary and his friends, in 1886, 
which made it so. At the parting of the ways, they swung the 
country into the right road when Lord Rosebery and his party took 
the disastrous path they now abandon. Does the ex-Premier declare 
that freedom from the “Irish alliance and its consequences” is the 
indispensable preliminary of any attempt of Liberalism to regain the 
confidence of the country? It is what the Colonial Secretary has 
been preaching to his old associates for the half a generation that 
has elapsed since the great schism upon Home Rule. 

Was Lord Rosebery the earliest advocate of drawing the colonies 
more closely to the Mother Country ? Mr. Chamberlain has done the 
work—he has done more than all the other statesmen of his time to 
draw the great over-sea States of the Empire as closely to the 
Mother Country as they ever can be drawn unless by the adoption of 
some federal band, and he has a hold upon the confidence of the 
colonies such as no other man possesses. Where is the personality 
by whom he would be fully replaced at the Colonial Office in any 
cast of an “alternative Government.” The seer of Chesterfield has 
moments of second-sight such as come to no other man in public life. 
That is the suggestive and disturbing gift, invaluable under present 
circumstances, in which the nation feels that no one approaches him. 
His prophetic instinct was never more remarkable than in the passage 
from the speech at Melbourne eighteen years ago, when in disagree- 
ment with a contrary opinion endorsed by Mr. John Morley, he declared 
his belief that “the connection of loyalty between Australia and the 
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Mother Country would survive a war.” But it is under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s tenure of the Colonial Office and in respect of “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war,” that Lord Rosebery’s opinion in 1884 has been 
vindicated. The ex-Premier justly ridicules the religious devotion of 
rigid Radicalism to the obsolete. Nothing is truer in his analysis of 
the condition of his old party than his description of the Opposition 
Toryism which, in complete unconsciousness of its own character is as 
deep as that of the Carlton Club. There is a school of the Liberal 
party including the majority of its members over fifty, who believe 
that the principles of Liberal consistency were eternally settled— 
under Mr. Gladstone—and that when consistency was consummated 
with Home Rule, nothing more could be added or subtracted without 
profanity. The more obstinate difficulty in the way of the 
renaissance of Liberalism is not the “Stop the War” party, but the 
“ Stop the Clock” party. Lord Rosebery, therefore, recommends for 
the future a more modern and accommodating mind. He is quite 
right, but Mr. Chamberlain is by far the most stimulating example 
of evolution and adaptability upon whose career a progressive 
Opposition could attempt to shape its plastic future. Upon the 
Queen’s Speech of 1893, with all its heroic list of impossible promises 
—inserted not necessarily for legislation but as a guarantee of good 
faith, to borrow from the language of other notes to correspondents— 
Lord Rosebery pours mockery which recalls the very accents of Mr. 
Chamberlain in denouncing that Queen’s Speech at the time. 

But it is the same with every other main article of the Chesterfield 
policy. Lord Rosebery adjures all good men to come over and help 
him in returning to office, though of course, as everyone will agree, 
not for office. He appeals not to a party but to the nation, which 
means, if words have meaning, an appeal for a National Party. But 
that idea, above all, really must be recognised as the Colonial 
Secretary’s own original and undoubted invention. It has been 
his favourite Utopia as unquestionably as Imperial Federation has 
been the ex-Premier’s Utopia. If Lord Rosebery is in favour of a 
business Cabinet, is not Mr. Chamberlain himself the most complete 
example of the business man in politics that has yet been seen in the 
public life of this or perhaps of any other country? Of business-like 
address, for instance, in Parliament, one of the prime essentials to the 
modernisation of that institution, the Colonial Secretary is much the 
most perfect model we have ever had. If Lord Rosebery is in favour 
of efficiency so is Mr. Chamberlain, and with an equal opportunity 
would assuredly go much the straighter way to work to get it. Lord 
Rosebery cannot monopolise the gospel of efficiency. It is absolutely 
the une word in politics that no man can monopolise, nor shall any 
be found at the ford who will be unable to say “Shibboleth.” But 
neither can the ex-Premier monopolise any other definite article in 
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his programme. If he believes in education, in the housing of the 
poor, in temperance reform, so does Mr. Chamberlain. He 
believes in all these things, and he would know how to secure 
them — could that born Executive Minister have his way with 
his reluctant and nerveless colleagues and a singularly aimless 
party and bring his own personal driving power to bear upon the 
whole machine. 

No: the fundamental matter in connection with the Chesterfield 
speech is that a Liberal Imperialist who repudiates Home Rule 
becomes a Liberal Unionist, and that the Liberal Unionists, by the 
very essence of their contention, were only the first Liberal Im- 
perialists. Between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain there is no 
longer any substantial difference of convictions or of aims. Neither 
of them, as has been said, can form a true political Opposition against 
the other. That Lord Rosebery is the advocate of “ efficiency ”’ is 
the last reason in the world for putting Mr. Chamberlain out of 
office. That the ex-Premier abandons Home Rule is a much better 
reason why he himself should be in office upon the Unionist side. What 
is at least certain is that in all the previous history of English politics 
statesmen agreeing to the extent to which Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Chamberlain are in agreement, have always worked together. And 
these are the two statesmen, above all others, who have emulated 
each other in undermining all the party principles, Radical and Tory 
alike, which existed before them, and who genuinely believe that a 
national party is required to execute a national policy and to grapple 
with the tasks of Empire. If they are, nevertheless, to work against 
each other and to compete for office upon personal grounds, then we 
have something which promises us not the highest motives of the party 
system but the least respectable, and not its most efficient but its most 
wasteful and demoralising action. This is a situation which has 
never existed before in England, and it is from this point of view that 
Lord Rosebery’s position and prospects after the Chesterfield speech 
must be closely compared with those of the Unionist party. 

The most curious and unexpected thing is the doubt which still 
envelops the intentions of Lord Rosebery himself. Where nothing 
else was certain in the issue of the crucial ordeal it was assumed that 
for ill or well it must pluck out the heart of this man’s mystery. It 
has done nothing of the sort. Again we have heard the voice of 
leadership, if a leader, as Mr. Disraeli wrote, is one who succeeds in 
saying what everybody feels. And again, we are left to wonder 
whether in this case it is but voice and nothing more. Are these the 
accents of the distinguished amateur? Is the real promise of 
managing statesmanship in them? Is there a particle of hard resolu- 
tion and definite method behind these eloquent generalities which do 
not make a great executive minister any more necessarily than a 
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lucid exposition of the principles of double entry will make a man a 
millionaire. We know what the ex-Premier would like to happen. 
Whether he has made up his mind as to what he, for his part, means 
to do whatever happens, is precisely what we do not know. In 
circumstances where the feat seemed impossible he has again baffled 
our final decision upon him with almost superhuman art, uniting by 
one and the same performance half the Unionists and half the pro- 
Boers in his praise. Fascinating and unsatisfying as he was before 
the Chesterfield meeting, unsatisfying and fascinating he remains. 
And yet this is in itself an extraordinary achievement. The 
reappearance upon that strange stage—the railway-shed in the middle 
of the snow, with all the world waiting for the ring of the bell, and the 
rise of the curtain—to speak effectual words to the Opposition without 
alienating either of its sections, and to attack the Government 
without breaking the spell he casts over so many of its supporters— 
this was a situation that no negligible nature could have survived for 
an hour. Final failure seemed probable, success hopeless. Yet the ex- 
Premier calculated by instinct exactly the maximum of success that 
was possible and secured it by employing all that is histrionic in his 
art with all that is most sincere and impassioned in his convictions. 
“ What I can do to further this policy I will do,” were the words 
which roused the meeting at Chesterfield to a wild ovation. Such 
words to such an audience ought to have had no meaning but that 
Lord Rosebery had returned to public life with the purpose of 
endeavouring to place himself at the head of his party. But they 
were followed by the characteristic and incorrigible spirit of qualifi- 
cation, and the orator’s final warning was that he appealed to no 
party, but to public opinion. The only way of appealing to public 
opinion in this country is through some definite party. But 
whether that is what Lord Rosebery means is what no one knows. 
The Chesterfield meeting has donesomethings that were not expected, 
but has not done the one thing most expected. Lord Rosebery has 
neither wholly found himself nor has the country shaken him off. All 
now depends upon his action in the immediate future. If Lord Rose- 
bery has quitted retirement and is out for action once for all, he will 
assuredly satisfy the Empire that he is a man for whom it must find 
ause. If he fails in a determined attempt to make himself master 
of one party, the nation will demand a great place for him in the 
other, with which his principles and temperament are now in almost 
absolute agreement. But if Lord Rosebery’s pledge to “do what he 
can” proves to mean that he is merely prepared to declaim from time to 
time by invitation upon the general principles of Imperial politics, we 
shall not now have long to wait for his complete removal from serious 
consideration. For most men, decision upon that matter will be a 
matter of weeks only. Lord Rosebery has contrived once again to 
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postpone the moment which will either establish or extinguish him. 
But he has brought it very near. 

But upon the assumption that Lord Rosebery means to be heard 
and to be heard constantly in the accents that speak the inward soul of 
Sir Edward Grey, let us examine what he has achieved by the Ches- 
terfield speech. Where does it leave him, in the first place, with 
respect to his party, and in the second with respect to the nation ? 

The ex-Premier has repudiated Gladstonian Home Rule, the 
National Liberal Federation, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
the policy of those who demanded either the supersession of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner, or the despatch of a Special Com- 
missioner to negotiate a peace over their heads. He agrees that to 
offer terms would be a fatal sign of weakness. In all these things 
Lord Rosebery has shown the courage and consistency which have 
been so often denied him. In all these things he has rendered 
valuable service in strengthening the immediate position of the 
Government. In all these things no man could seem to speak more 
expressly. But the surprising fact is that this process of sponging 
the whole slate should have been received with such faint and em- 
barrassed protest, even from the portion of the Liberal party which 
was certain not to like it, and should have been hailed with all the 
transports of apparent rapture in quarters of democratic Radicalism 
which might have been thought equally certain not to like it. 

What was astonishing in the Chesterfield speech was not his 
dismissal of Home Rule, but the way in which he dismissed it. It 
has been one of the most momentous controversies which ever con- 
vulsed political life. It has shattered one party and transformed 
the other. It has been deeply connected with the development of 
national consciousness and Imperial feeling in this country. The 
Irish Members still number eighty-five in the Imperial Parliament, 
and the House of Commons must shortly engage with them in what 
ought to be a death-grapple upon the question of a revision of pro- 
cedure. It has been the fatal influence upon Lord Rosebery’s own 
career, which has ever since been shadowed by the memory of his 
futile Ministry. Here was a case for a great epilogue to a great 
argument. Lord Rosebery waved it all away for ever in a few 
syllables of a two-hours’ speech. That was strangely below the im- 
portance of this farewell, and the solemn levity of such a last word 
upon the Gladstonian phase of the Irish question, was a psychological 
revelation upon which no thoughtful man can reflect with easy feelings. 
But no objection of that kind has been made from any important 
Radical quarter, and the form of the Chesterfield declaration is so 
far justified. Some prudent heads, indeed, warn the Liberal party 
that it may prove impossible to come back to office against the Irish 
vote, and, although “the Irish alliance and its consequences” are at 
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an end, they would by no means exclude the possibility of a new 
alliance and a fresh compact. But that contingency is now too remote 
a speculation to concern the politics of the present, and it is quite 
plain that Lord Rosebery would have no real difficulty with any 
obstinate fidelity in the Liberal party to the memory of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last cause. Upon the programme of the future the 
course is still clearer. Education, housing, temperance, are the 
three greatest questions to which the Liberalism of the Opposition 
can address itself, and if these three definite aims of legislation, and 
these three only, are to appear in future upon the cleaned slate, they 
will be a sufficient substitute for anything which has been sponged 
away. The Liberal party can have no monopoly of principle upon 
these questions, but it may be able, under circumstances which we 
may consider at a further point, to make a very strong representation 
to the country that if it wants thorough method upon the funda- 
mental questions of social reform, it must call in the Liberal party. 
Most striking of all, however, is the effect upon the Opposition of 
Lord Rosebery’s references to the war. We are not to offer terms. 
The “ incorporation ” of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
with the Empire is an irreversible decree. But if Mr. Kruger will 
submit to that condition, then there is nothing he can ask which we 
shall refuse to consider. In any case, we are to lavish sympathy and 
treasure upon the Boer population, and to take the risk of granting 
@ universal amnesty without listening to those who suggest that 
Lord Rosebery has not bottomed his Boer, and that there may be 
such a thing as the breaking of political as well as of military parole. 
It comes to this and to nothing but this, that by comparison with 
the copious source of the milk of human kindness in the breast of 
the ex-Premier, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner appear hard 
men. ‘There may indeed be something real in that contrast. The 
important thing is to find the vast mass of the Liberal party 
deciding that there is something in it. It is as plain as anything 
need be that Lord Rosebery’s peace policy, such as it is, has super- 
seded the peace policy of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the 
Derby meeting of the National Liberal Federation, and has become 
the peace policy of the Liberal party. The pro-Boers, if Lord 
Rosebery is in the field for good to fight upon the lines of the 
Chesterfield speech, are clearly going to prove a far slighter obstacle 
than was thought. In a word, he has a better prospect than he could 
for a moment have imagined before his reappearance of re-uniting 
the Liberal party, for they recognise in his leadership a real, and the 
only real, possibility of returning to office, and that is the considera- 
tion which invariably overcomes every other under the party system. 
In this respect he has succeeded to the utmost extent possible to 
any man where his task seemed hopeless. Upon the other hand he 
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has done somewhat less well where he would have been thought 
likely to do far better, and that is in his appeal to the nation as a 
whole. It approves the sweeping aside of the Gladstonian tradition 
upon the Irish question. It approves the gospel of efficiency, though 
believing that everyone wants it, and that no one can get it by 
talking at large about it without any positive suggestion of methods. 
As regards the war, there being not the least prospect of Lord Rose- 
bery being charged with the conduct of any peace negotiations, his 
views are rather a help than a hindrance, because they dispose of the 
ery about methods of barbarism, and of the demand for the dismissal 
of the Colonial Secretary and the High Commissioner. What the 
country as a whole seeks in Lord Rosebery’s suggestions upon these 
and many other points are revelations of mind and character to assist 
it in deciding whether it ought to trust Lord Rosebery or not, and 
so far as it finds them it is not content. It begins to fear that the 
ex-Premier is the great sentimentalist of politics, and that what may 
give him power over popular emotion is precisely what may make him 
perilous in office. The country is bent with a sound instinct upon 
beating the Boers, and would prefer that there should be no talk of 
amnesty till afterwards. Otherwise why should not the Cape Dutch 
turn rebel even now, with the full knowledge that at the worst there 
will be amnesty and all the fat of compensation ? 

But there were other and more disquieting indications of the 
exaggerated workings of Lord Rosebery’s mind. The present 
Government is in no sense equal to the situation in which the 
Empire finds itself; and the country regards it with infinite distaste. 
But Lord Rosebery’s attack upon it was a passage of theatrical 
display, and not the surgical work of intellectual criticism. As no 
man could possibly be so wise as Daniel Webster looked, no Govern- 
ment could possibly be so bad as Lord Rosebery tries to make Lord 
Salisbury’s administration appear. The result has recalled Talley- 
rand’s maxim that “ everything which is exaggerated is insignificant,” 
and the tremendous apostrophe to earth and heaven which made the 
railway shed ring, has distinctly forced the ordinary fair citizen, least 
bound by party ties, into the reflection that Ministers are not so 
imbecile as Lord Rosebery thinks them. The fair citizen wonders 
whether he also may not have done some injustice to Ministers. The 
indignation against the inimitable party-cry by which Mr. Chamber- 
lain a little vulgarised the last General Election was preposterously 
over- wrought at Chesterfield. The importance assigned in a speech 
upon the state of the Empire to Lord Kitchener’s use of the word “ bag” 
was inexpressibly trivial. It tempts to the retort that Rosamond 
Vincy’s mind was not big enough for little things to look small in. 

Nor is the country satisfied with Lord Rosebery’s references to 
foreign opinion. Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks upon European 
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precedents for severity in war would have been better left unsaid. 
But any show of justifying German jingoism upon that subject had 
much better been left unsaid in the mouths of British statesmen. Twice 
recently during the debates in the Reichstag, once upon the Tariff 
Bill, and again upon the Polish interpellation, Count von Biilow has 
taken a very different tone. There were passages in Lord Rosebery’s 
farewell address upon the Armenian question which showed a 
similarly exaggerated apprehension upon the subject of foreign 
susceptibilities. To make this important matter clearer, therefore, 
it may be well to quote the virile accents of the German Chancellor 
in the debates of the last few weeks. Upon the Tariff Bill in reply 
to the arguments of the Radical leader, Eugen Richter, Count von 
Biilow spoke as follows :— 

‘* We have no need to be more nervous than other States. By the utterances 
of foreign powers we shall not be induced to swerve by a hair’s-breadth from the 
path prescribed to us by our rights and interests. The attacks of the foreign 
press therefore do not trouble me further, on the contrary it would give me cause 
for serious reflection if the tariff were praised by the foreign press. I certainly do 
not doubt the patriotism of Herr Richter, or of any other member. But to 
threaten us eternally with the anger of other countries, as has been done for 
some time now in our press, the absolutely denunciatory manner with which it 
attempts to blacken the government of its own country in the face of other 
governments, that is most unworthy. How naive it is to be always threatening 
a government with the foreign Sir Rupert. I envy MM. my colleagues in other 
countries the zeal with which German newspapers set themselves to do their busi- 
ness for them. From a German standpoint it is unpatriotic out of motives of 
mere domestic party tactics to increase foreign egotism, which without that is 
in so many cases already strong enough. We desire to maintain with all Powers 
the very best relations . . . but by foreign censure, foreign attacks, and foreign 
measures, we are not to be influenced.” 

Count von Biilow may be right or wrong, as may Mr. Chamberlain, 
but they are more in harmony with each other in the sharp ring of 
their accents than is Lord Rosebery with either of them. But again 
let us listen to the German Chancellor as he spoke upon December 
10th last upon the Polish demonstrations :— 

“IT cannot close without giving expression to my astonishment that the 
proposer of the motion could for an instant believe that foreign judgments upon 
our internal affairs could impress us in any way. Foreign opinions, tendencies, 
and demonstrations can produce not the slightest influence upon the course of our 
policy or the attitude of its responsible statesmen. For me the sole governing 
motive can only be reasons of State, and of the duty towards the German idea. 
From the fulfilment of this duty I shall not allow myself to be restrained.” 


This is Mr. Chamberlain’s own dialect, and the nation would be 
exceedingly glad if Lord Rosebery even on foreign affairs would 
learn the note of that manner. If the Colonial Secretary believes that 
the best parry is always the “cut,” it was one of the favourite 
maxims of Bismarck. Lord Rosebery is under a strange hallucination 
when he imagines that his Government in 1895 left this country in 
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the halcyon enjoyment of peace with honour so far as concerned the 
popular sentiment of the peoples of Europe in our regard. Does he 
suppose that the combustible material which burst into the open 
flame of hatred at the time of the Venezuela message and the 
Jameson Raid was all accumulated in the six months after a Liberal 
Government quitted office? The truth is that things underwent no 
change, and the Venezuela message and the Jameson Raid simply 
enabled us to see what foreign feeling towards us really was. In 
Germany above all, by the revulsion against everything English 
encouraged by the Iron Chancellor for perfectly definite and important 
purposes, the mine had long been laid and the Kruger telegram 
simply fired it. Since then Lord Salisbury has removed what was, 
at that time, the most imminent danger of our foreign relations 
by the series of settlements with France, which have left 
us free, as we had not been since Palmerston’s time, to revise 
with advantage the whole adjustment of our international 
policy. Has the ex-Premier nothing to say about the improvement 
of our relations with America, by far the best and greatest result 
of British diplomacy in our time, and has he no word in recogni- 
tion of the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has stood in front of all other 
men in advocacy of that cause? Asa matter of fact, it is notorious 
that since Mr. Chamberlain’s speech there has been the most remark- 
able change for the better in the tone of the Continental press, and 
especially in that of Germany. France and Russia together are 
more reasonably disposed towards us on the whole than was the case 
at any time when Lord Rosebery was in office. In undiplomatic 
phraseology, not in itself to be commended, the Colonial Secretary 
managed to remind the foreign hostility which Lord Rosebery 
laments, that there was a point beyond which it could not indulge 
itself with impunity. In that he did well. The practical effect has 
been good. Lord Rosebery does ill to use words which can only 
weaken that practical effect by increasing, as Count Biilow would 
say, “the foreign egotism which without that is already strong 
enough.” 

Yet with all this the vindication of the honour of the army and 
the Government with regard to the severities of the campaign was a 
passage of the Chesterfield speech which no Englishman could read 
without a movement of pride. The upshot of the analysis of Lord 
Rosebery’s position with the mass of the nation outside his own 
party seems to the writer to be this. Its admiration of his qualities 
and its perception of his weaknesses are alike increased. The country 
feels that it wants him, and yet feels that it needs security for him. 
It knows that there can be no complete conversion of his party from 
the heart upon Imperial questions. If he gets to office at the head 
of it, the country is not sure whether he will master his party at last, 
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or whether his party will again master him. The constituencies will 
need some further wducement before they make up their mind to 
trust the ex-Premier alone. 

The next move lies with the Unionists, and if they make a mistake 
in it they will throw the game into Lord Rosebery’s hands. There 
is no question that their position is imperilled. They are called upon 
if not to “clean their slate” at least to revise their slate. Their 
monopoly of Unionism is gone, and though their work is done there 
is no gratitude in politics. That mine is worked out, and they have 
had besides the full political profit of it. They have much to apologise 
for in the past, and they cannot offer a more attractive programme 
for the future than Lord Rosebery’s. What the country hates is the 
temperament of the Cabinet. It is convinced that there is vital work 
before the nation, and that upon the competent discharge of that 
work in the time upon which we are now entering will depend whether 
England is to remain great. 

The stress of economic competition will be fiercer than ever we have 
felt it. We shall have to fight in earnest against America for the 
supremacy of our shipping, which is as essential to the Empire as that 
of our navy. In Germany the chemical and electrical industries in 
which we have been far outstripped and the latter of which will 
become of more and more immense importance, are simply the ulti- 
mate product of the schools. Education is a supreme issue for us, 
and no one believes that the Government, as at present constituted, 
can be brought to deal adequately with it. It is on this question that 
the Tory residue in the Ministry tells, and must continue to tell 
against reform. Housing and temperance are questions of industrial 
and Imperial efficiency quite as much as are the army and the fleet. 
The financial strain will imperatively demand the revision of our 
entire fiscal system. Upon all these things the country craves for the 
vision which Lord Rosebery possesses, and for the executive grasp 
and energy which not he but Mr. Chamberlain possesses. 

The present Prime Minister’s frame of mind under present circum- 
stances is the despair of the nation. It will not be content with Mr. 
Balfour in his place. It does not believe that the Leader of the 
House is either of the powerful personality or the forward mind 
indispensable to a man at the head of the Government, for business 
of national reform and Imperial consolidation that might tax 
as much force and ability as were in the Cabinet of 1868. After 
sixteen years of an unexampled ascendency the country desires to 
break the Cecilian tradition altogether, and it is for the Unionist 
party to consider what it means to do after Lord Salisbury’s retire- 
ment. If Mr. Balfour is to be Prime Minister that will not be 
stimulating to the party or the nation. It would be impossible under 
such an arrangement for the powers of Mr. Chamberlain to have full 
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play, and yet for all popular purposes the prestige and fighting power 
of an administration under Mr. Balfour would absolutely depend 
upon the Colonial Secretary. 

Of Lord Rosebery’s programme of administrative efficiency and 
social reform, not Lord Rosebery but Mr. Chamberlain is the born 
executor. If the Unionist party have the courage to recognise him 
once for all as the man above all others in their ranks entitled to the 
name and office of leadership ; if they accept him, in despite of all the 
intelligible reluctance that would have to be overcome, as Mr. Disraeli 
was accepted, then the Unionist party will be in little danger from— 
the other Unionist party! But if Mr. Balfour’s premiership is to 
continue the sense of a slack, unsure, uncompacted administration, 
then Lord Rosebery’s chances are most excellent. 

If Mr. Chamberlain is not to be Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery 
will be. But alone he is not of the giant calibre for the programme 
he formulates. And the country’s perplexity is that the ex- Premier 
is a Unionist Liberal, while Mr. Chamberlain is a Liberal Unionist ; 
that they are both the exponents of the Imperialist spirit, both the 
advocates of National parties; that there is no honest difference of 
principle between them, and that much will be lost to the Empire if they 
are to work apart, and much gained if they can by any method be 
induced to work together. What the nation wants is not Mr. 
Chamberlain alone, or Lord Rosebery alone—though it would prefer 
the former alternative if compelled to choose. It wants both these 
statesmen, the seer and the executor; and it wants them in the 
custody of each other. There was never a combination in politics to 
which a certain apologue was more applicable. The blind man with 
the sturdy legs heard, as he stumbled forward, the voice that came 
out of the ditch from the man who could see but could not walk. 
When the latter was carried upon the back of the former both were 
well sped. Lord Rosebery desires ardently to work for the Empire 
in office, and otherwise cares nothing for anything that is peculiar 
to the Liberal party. The country wishes to see the ex-Premier in 
office, but to have the Colonial Secretary out of office is the last thing 
it desires. The conjunction is prevented by nothing but a personal 
asperity between two statesmen whose gifts in no way compete, but 
are curiously complementary. If the Duke of Devonshire were sent 
for by His Majesty upon Lord Salisbury’s retirement, why should 
not Lord Rosebery become his Foreign Minister and Mr, Chamberlain 
his Leader of the House? Whether the two Liberal Imperialists, 
now agreeing in everything essential except their opinion of each 
other, are to work together to the gain of the Empire or against 
each other to the loss of the Empire, there is but one exalted inter- 
vention which can determine. It is that of the King! 

CaLcnas, 
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In any list that could be made of the five or six most famous 
men of the generation which has now just quitted the earth, Mr. 
Gladstone would find a place, a place beside Bismarck, who survived 
him a few months, as well as Lincoln and Cavour, who died many 
years before him, but belong to the same generation. There were 
so many sides to his character and such a wonderful variety in his 
prowess, that it would be impossible to convey an adequate idea 
either of the one or of the other within the space of a short article. 
I have made a study of them in a little volume published in 
America in the summer of 1898, and will not attempt to repeat 
here what was said there. 

That which I am asked to do in the few paragraphs of this 
article is to note certain aspects of his character which may be of 
special interest to young men who desire, at the time when they 
are forming their own habits of thought and life, to know what 
were the salient traits and mental qualities of those illustrious 
ones whose names filled and occupied the world when they were 
entering it. 

That which most struck the person who spent a few days in the 
same house with Mr. Gladstone was the restless and unceasing 
activity of his mind. People often talked of his industry. But 
industry rather suggests the steady and dogged application which 
plods through a task because the task is set and has got to be 
despatched. He seemed to work because he liked it, or perhaps 
because he could not help working. His energy was inexhaustible, 
and when he was not engaged on whatever might for the time 
being be deemed business, he was just as strenuously occupied in 
studying or writing about some subject, quite unconnected with his 
regular employment, which for the moment interested him. 

Nearly everything, except, perhaps, natural science, of which he 
was strangely ignorant, did interest him. Theology and ecclesias- 
tical history had the foremost place, but general history, classical 
archeology, poetry—especially the Greek and Italian poets—were 
always in his mind, and books about them might always be seen on 
his table. The abundance of his interests and the zest with which 
he indulged them were a great help to him, for they enabled him to 
throw off the cares of politics, and they distracted his thoughts from 
the inevitable vexations and disappointments of public life. It was 


(1) Copyright in the United States of America by the Youths’ Companion. 
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his practice, when he returned late at night from the House of Com- 
mons after an exciting debate, to place a light at the head of his bed 
and read some agreeable but not too exciting book, often, but not 
always, a novel, for twenty minutes, after which he scarcely ever 
failed to have a good night’s rest. 

Sometimes he felt the activity of his mind press too hardly on 
him. I remember one misty evening, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, to have seen his remarkable figure a few yards before me 
in St. James’s Park. There was no mistaking him even at night, 
so peculiar was his walk; indeed, so peculiar that people who did 
not know him would turn to watch him as he passed along the 
street. Thinking it hardly safe for him, famous as he was, to be 
alone in so solitary a place, I overtook him and asked if I might 
walk by him, apologising if I should be disturbing his thoughts. 

“ My wish,” he answered with a touch of sadness, “and my diffi- 
culty is to avoid thinking, so I am glad to be disturbed.” And a 
year or two later he told me that to rest and distract his mind he 
had formed the habit of counting the omnibuses he met in the space 
of three or four hundred yards between his residence in Downing 
Street and the House of Commons, so as to see whether he could 
make an average of them, based on a comparison of the number that 
passed each day. 

Unlike most Englishmen, he cared nothing for any games or for 
any sort of what is called sport. As a youth he used to shoot a 
little, and on one occasion hurt a finger so badly that it had to be 
cut off by a country doctor. It was before the days of chloroform, 
and he described the pain as terrible. Like Sir Robert Peel, he was 
very sensitive to physical pain. But before he reached middle life 
he had given up shooting. Nor did he ride. Indeed, his only form 
of exercise, beside walking, was the felling of trees in his park at 
Hawarden. ‘This practically restricted him, except when at Ha- 
warden, to intellectual pleasures for recreation. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he would play backgammon, a game which makes very slight 
calls upon memory or reflection. 

This wonderful activity of mind did not seem to spring from any 
sense of haste or pressure to get through one piece of work in order 
to go on to something else. He was never in a hurry, never seemed 
anxious, even when the time was short, to finish a job off in an in- 
complete way in order to despatch the work which remained, but went 
straight on through everything at the same pace, reminding one of the 
strong, steady, uniform stroke of the piston of a huge steam-engine. 

I remember how, having once called on him by appointment at 
3 p.M., I found him just sitting down to arrange his thoughts for a 
great speech he had to make the same afternoon ata crisis in the 
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Eastern Question. He wished information on a point that happened 
to be within my knowledge, and besides questiuning me very deliber- 
ately upon it, talked in a leisurely way on the subject at large as if 
he had nothing else to do. At five o’clock he rose to deliver one of 
his longest and finest speeches, which it would have taken most men 
days to prepare for. However, he never wanted words; all his care 
was to be sure of the facts and to dispose the matter of a speech in 
the proper order. 

With many people a high sense of the value of time produces 
unpunctuality, because they desire to crowd more things into the day 
than the day permits. It was not so with him. He got rapidly through 
work not by haste, but by extreme concentration of his faculties upon 
it. And as he was never in a hurry, he scarcely ever failed to keep 
an appointment. 

It was not only time that he hated to see squandered. He disliked 
waste in everything. Any heedless or lax expenditure of public 
money displeased him not merely because it increased the burdens of the 
people, but because it seemed to him stupid and wrong—a sort of 
offence against reason. He was more careful about public money 
than if it came out of his own pocket. 

Once in the little garden behind his official residence he lamented 
that the surface was all gravel, saying that the wife of his predecessor 
had caused the turf formerly there to be taken away for the sake of 
her garden parties. When asked why he did not have the turf put 
back, he answered it would cost too much. “ How much?” He 
named a sum, which, to the best of my recollection, was less than 
forty pounds, and evidently thought this cost more than he ought to 
ask the country to bear. 

He used to express surprise at the modern English habit of using 
cabs to go quickly over a short distance in the city, contrasting it 
with the frugality of his contemporaries in his early days, when vehicles 
plying for hire were scarce. His eagerness to keep down the public 
expenditure was not much appreciated by the people, for during the 
last thirty years public opinion in England has become quite careless 
regarding the raising and spending of revenue. 

This dislike of all needless expenditure accorded with the simplicity 
of his own life. He had an almost puritanical aversion to luxury in 
dress, ir. food, in the furniture of a house, in the external para- 
phernalia of life, and never went beyond the requirements of modest 
comfort. All his ideals were of the moral sort, all his pleasures of the 
intellectual sort. Though as a political economist and a financier he 
rejoiced in the extraordinary growth of wealth in England, he saw 
with disquiet the habits of luxury and the tendencies of thought and 
taste which wealth brought with it, and often declared that the humbler 
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classes were far more likely to be right in their political opinions than 
the rich and great. 

The presence in the Legislature of men really indifferent to political 
issues, but seeking to use their position for the promotion of their 
private pecuniary objects, filled him withalarm. To most of us it does 
not seem to be at this moment a growing evilin England. But | 
recollect that in 1897, after he had retired from public life, he dwelt 
upon it as the greatest danger that threatened parliamentary 
institutions. 

His pride, which was great, showed itself in his high sense of 
personal honour and dignity, a sense so high as almost to exclude 
vanity, any manifestation of which he would have thought beneath 
him. It never appeared in the intercourse of private life. 

No one was more agreeable and easy in conversation. He gave 
unstintingly the best he had to give, and gave it to all alike, to the 
person of least as readily as to the person of most consequence. 
Though he talked copiously and in a somewhat oratorical fashion, 
with modulations of voice and gestures which reminded one of his 
speeches, he never tried to absorb the conversation, and was always 
quick to listen to anyone who had some new facts to give, especially 
if they lay within the lines of his historical and theological interests. 
His respect for learning was so great that he was sometimes imposed 
upon by people who professed more than they possessed. Still 
greater was his respect for the gift of poetry. 

In a remarkable letter which he wrote after the death of Alfred 
Tennyson to the poet’s eldest son, the present Lord Tennyson, and 
which is printed in the second edition of the latter’s life of his father, 
he expressed with characteristic force his sense of the superiority of 
the genius which speaks to all succeeding ages through immortal 
verse to the talent of the statesman, whose work is done by lower 
methods and for his own time, and who is soon forgotten. Poetry 
and philosophy were to him the highest forms of human effort, and 
philosophy he valued chiefly as the handmaid of theology, taking— 
so far as his friends could discover—no very great interest in meta- 
physics proper, but only in such parts of them as could be made to 
support or explain morality and religion. His own favourite 
philosopher was Bishop Butler, in whom he found the union of these 
elements which he desired. 

Towards German metaphysics, and perhaps even towards German 
literature in general, he betrayed a slight prejudice, which seemed to 
spring from his dislike to the sceptical influence German thought had 
exercised in the days of his early manhood. 

Italian poets were his favourites, next after Greek and English 
ones ; indeed, he sometimes seemed inclined to put Dante at the head 
of all poets. How far this was due to his sympathy with Dante’s 
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theology it was not easy to determine. He would not have admitted 
it to be so, though, as every one knows, he tried to discover traces of 
Christian theology in the mythology of Homer. But he was more 
influenced by likings and aversions of this kind than he himself 
realised, being by no means what people call “ objective ” or detached 
in his judgments. Moreover, though sincere and earnest in seeking 
for truth, his mental methods were really more forensic than judicial, 
and he seldom delivered conclusions which had not been more or less 
coloured by the feelings of sympathy or repulsion which made him 
unconsciously adopt a view and then find arguments for it. 

This was in one way an advantage to him in public life. It helped 
to make him sanguine. When he desired a thing, he found it easy 
to deem it attainable. Sometimes he erred by underrating the forces 
opposed to him. But on the whole he gained by the cheerful eager- 
ness with which he threw himself into enterprises from which less 
hopeful men recoiled as impracticable. 

The warmth of his feelings, though it sometimes betrayed him into 
language of undue vehemence in denouncing what he thought unjust 
conduct or pernicious principle, did not make him harsh in his judg- 
ment of persons or unfair in his treatment of them. In private he 
discussed people’s character and capacities very freely. Few things 
were more instructive than to sit beside him and listen to the running 
commentary which he would deliver on the speakers in a House of 
Commons debate, noting the strong and weak points which they 
showed, and delivering estimates of their respective abilities. 

These estimates were sometimes trenchant in exposing the preten- 
sions of showy men, who imposed on the outside world. But they 
were hardly ever bitter. Even the antagonists who attacked him 
with violence or spite, forgetting the respect due to his age and 
position, did not seem to rouse any personal resentment in his large 
and charitable mind. Indeed, his friends often thought that he erred 
on the side of his indulgence, and honoured by elaborate refutation 
persons whom he had better have dismissed with a few words of 
contempt. 

I cannot recall a single instance in which he seemed to be actuated 
by a revengeful wish to punish a person who had assailed or injured 
him, but I recall many in which he refrained from opportunities 
others would have used. How far this was due to indifference, 
how far to a sense of Christian duty, was a question often discussed 
by those who watched him. Perhaps it was partly due to his pride, 
which led him to deem it below his dignity to yield to vulgar 
passions. 

One of the strange contrasts which his character presented was that 
between his excitability on small occasions and his perfect composure 
on great ones. He would sometimes in a debate, arising suddenly, say 


imprudent things, owing to the strength of his emotions, would then 
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go beyond what his friends had expected, and give a dangerous 
opening to his adversaries. At another time, when the crisis was 
more serious, he would present a perfectly tranquil demeanour and 
give no sign, either at the decisive moment or afterwards, that he had 
been holding his feelings in the strictest control, and straining all 
his powers to go exactly as far as it was safe to go and not an inch 
further. 

At such times his easy confidence in his own powers was an in- 
teresting object of study. Once in his later life, when a question of 
great delicacy and difficulty was coming on in the House of Commons, 
and everybody expected to see him watchful and alert and perhaps 
fidgetty over it, he deliberately composed himself to sleep on the 
Treasury bench, and enjoyed a refreshing nap till the time came for 
him to speak, when with no apparent effort he awoke, delivered a 
speech in which he said exactly what was needed and not a word 
more, and sat down leaving his opponents so puzzled by the safe and 
guarded generalities in which he had half expressed and half 
reserved his views that the subject dropped in a short time, because 
no one could find in his words anything to lay hold of. It was often 
remarked that the greater the emergency, the more composed and the 
more completely equal to it did he seem. 

This wasa result of the amazing strength of his will, which enabled 
him to hold his emctions in check and summon all his intellectual 
resources into the field whenever he desired to do so. People who 
noted this strength of will, and saw how much he towered over his 
colleagues, assumed that he must be self-willed in the ordinary sense 
of the word, that is to say, obstinate and overbearing. This was by 
no means the case. He was very patient in listening to arguments 
from those who differed, and not more difficult to persuade than many 
people of far less powerful volition. 

Not a few instances could be given in which he consented to acts 
which his own judgment disapproved because the majority of his 
colleagues were inclined the other way; and in most of these 
instances it is probable that he was right. He used to refer to some 
of them afterwards, freely condemning some of the acts of his own 
government, but never, so far as I can recollect, taking credit to 
himself for having counselled the-wiser course. He was too proud 
to indulge in the “I told you so ” of smaller men. 

The force of his will showed itself not in that tyrannical spirit 
which cannot brook resistance, but in the unconquerable tenacity 
with which he held his course in the face of obstacles when he had 
made up his mind that a thing must at all hazards be attempted. It 
was a part of his courage; and his courage was quite splendid. 

Physical fear was unknown to him. At the time when, after the 
Phoenix Park murders, he was believed to be, and probably really 
was, in danger of assassination, and shortly afterwards when several 
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attempts to kill people and destroy buildings by dynamite had been 
made in London, it was thought necessary to guard his person, and 
the persons of some of his colleagues, by policemen who were charged 
to follow them about everywhere. This protection was most distaste- 
ful to him, and though to please his friends he generally submitted 
to it, he could not resist the temptation occasionally to escape. 

There is a back way out of the House of Commons by which it is 
possible to get on to the Thames Embankment, the view from which 
over the river is always striking, and most so just before sunrise, when 
the morning star flames up above St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the sky 
reddening over the city begins to redden the broad stream beneath. 
By this way he used to pass out late at night, eluding the vigilance 
of the police, and enjoy a solitary stroll under the stars before 
returning to his house, indifferent to the dangers which others feared 
for him. 

So, too, on his journeys to and from London, and in his walks 
round Hawarden, he insisted on reducing the precautions taken to 
the lowest point that his friends would permit, hating the idea that 
any one would attempt to harm him, and having no apprehensions 
for himself. 

The circumstances of his life and career called more frequently for 
the exercise of moral courage than of physical, nor is there any career 
in which such courage is more essential, either to success or to a man’s 
own inward peace and satisfaction, than that of a statesman in a 
popularly-governed country. Whoever enters such a career must be 
prepared to be often misunderstood and still more often misrepre- 
sented. He is sure to excite enmities—and that not only from 
opponents—and he will from time to time have to face unpopularity 
if he obeys his conscience. 

In an admirable speech delivered in the House of Lords just after 
Mr. Gladstone’s death, Lord Rosebery referred to his frequent use of 
the word “ manly,” as indicating the quality which he most valued. 
It was one which he never failed to practise. He was cautious, care- 
fully examining beforehand the country he was going to traverse. 
If he thought the risks of failure too great, he might choose some 
other course. But once he had chosen his course, no threats of 
opponents, no qualms and tremors of friends, could turn him from it. 

Difficulties rather stimulated that wonderful reserve of fighting 
force which he possessed. None of his colleagues ever heard him 
suggest as a reason for dropping a measure or recoiling from an 
executive act, the personal attacks to which he or they would be 
exposed. It was a consideration that never crossed his mind, and 
this became so well known to those who were around him that they 
did not think of suggesting it as one which could affect his action. 
Although, as has been already observed, he was impetuous, and 
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sometimes threw too much passion into a speech when he had become 
excited, this courage had nothing to do with his impetuosity, and was 
just as manifest when he was weighing a question in cold blood. 

Mr. Gladstone had his deficiencies and even his faults. No one 
who knew him need wish to deny them, because his great qualities 
were far more than sufficient to eclipse them. But I think that those 
who studied him closely, in private as well as in public, would have 
agreed in holding that they were faults rather of intellect than of 
character, so far as it is possible to distinguish these two things. 

It was, of course, chiefly by his intellectual gifts that he was known, 
and for them that he was admired. Yet that which seemed most 
worthy of admiration in a man who had seen so much of the world 
and might well have been hardened by it, was the freshness and 
warmth of his feelings and the lofty plane on which his thoughts 
moved. In discussing a subject with him, one was often struck by 
the tendency of his mind to become fantastic, to miss the central 
point of a question, to rely upon a number of fine-drawn and subtle 
arguments, instead of one or two solid ones. But if an appeal was 
made to his love of humanity and justice and freedom, he never 
failed to respond. 

He hated cruelty. One of the strongest motives he had for 
taking up the cause of Irish Home Rule was his horror at the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated in Ireland at the end of last 
century. He would often speak of them with a sense of shame as 
well as anger, which made one imagine that he thought some kind 
of expiation for them required from England. It was the same 
loathing for cruelty and oppression that made him, in 1876-78, and 
again in his latest years, so ardent an advocate of the cause of the 
Eastern Christians. 

He had a very strong sense of public duty. His standard of 
personal honour was high in small things as well as in great, and I 
may illustrate this by saying that, though he was extremely ingenious 
in debate and extremely anxious to prevail, I cannot recall an in- 
stance in which he knowingly misrepresented an adversary’s words, 
or used an argument which he himself knew to be fallacious, although 
these are the most familiar devices of parliamentary controversy, 
which, though certainly censurable, are used by many men deemed 
fair and trustworthy in the relations of private life. 

His view of human nature was always charitable, and even in- 
dulgent. Sometimes it was too indulgent; yet this is the better 
side on which to err. The memory of these things, and of his 
magnanimity and of his courage, abides with those who knew him, 
and figures more largely in their estimate of his worth and his place 
in English public life than does their admiration for his splendid 
intellectual powers and his tireless intellectual energy. 

JAMES Bryce. 
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RUSSIA, GERMANY, AND BRITAIN: A WARNING 
AND A MORAL.’ 


For more than twenty years I have been preaching, for the most 
part to deaf ears, the suicidal folly of our unreasoning policy towards 
Russia ever since the Crimean War, and the serious menace to our 
naval and commercial supremacy which the designs of Germany 
portend. In an article signed “ Ignotus,” in the April number of 
this Review, I traced in outline the methods by which Germany has, 
in the course of less than forty years, reached her present positicn in 
Europe. They have been methods of the most unscrupulous 
Machiavellian statecraft, beginning with the invasion of the Elbe 
Duchies on pretexts which were cynically cast aside when they had 
served their purpose, and ending with the buccaneering seizure of 
Kiao-Chow, which was the real cause of the Boxer rising. I must 
refer the reader to the article for the detailed proof of my indictment. 
But Germany’s ambition is not yet satisfied. She aims at “a 
world policy ”’; and to enable her to fulfil her destiny, “‘ the future of 
Germany,” says her ruler, must be “on the water.” In plain lan- 
guage the aim of German policy is to wrest from Britannia the Sceptre 
of the Sea. This desire, which the German Chancellor has revealed 
under a transparent veil of diplomatic phraseology, is prompted partly 
by a domineering national pride, and partly by economic necessity. 
The victory of Germany over France seems to have gradually trans- 
formed the national character. From being a nation of students, 
idealists, philosophers, the Germans have become a nation of soldiers, 
tradesmen, financial speculators. Mars and Mammon are now the 
most popular deities in the land of Goethe, Schiller, and Hegel. Two 
or three years ago it happened to me to meet on board an English 
yacht in a foreign port an officer of rank in the German navy. He 
was well-informed, pleasant, and obliging. One of our party happened, 
in course of conversation, to remark on the strange fact, that while 
Germans could be most agreeable and friendly towards English people 
in private, the German nation showed the most bitter hostility towards 
the English nation. The officer’s manner suddenly changed, and 
became almost fierce. ‘ Do you wonder at it?” he asked. “I am 
a sailor, and have been all over the world. I have never entered a 
harbour without finding your flag flying. On land we are all-power- 
ful. On the sea we are nothing while you keep your supremacy. 
We are sick of that, and are determined to put a stop toit.” Germany 
(1) To prevent misunderstanding, it may be better to state that this article was written 
before Mr. Chamberlain’s Edinburgh speech and the agitation caused by it in Germany ; 


and, of course, before the writer had an opportunity of reading ‘‘ Calchas’s”’ article in 
the December Fortnicutty Review. 
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is conscious of her military hegemony, and her pride is stung by 
finding herself, through the supremacy of Britain, impotent on the 
ocean. 

But nations do not in these days make war for glory only. 
Powerful motives of a very material sort lie behind Germany’s thirst 
to make her future on the water. In the raw material of wealth she 
is a poor country, and her population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. It is now‘over fifty-six millions. To provide for the wants 
of the nation and find an outlet for her redundant population she is 
thus forced to seek commercial development and territorial expan- 
sion. And she finds us athwart her path in every direction. We 
possess a number of good things which Germany needs and covets, 
and as if this were not enough, she complains that we have taken 
advantage of her impotence at sea to annex all that is profitable in 
South Africa. I have shown in my article on “Germany and 
England” in the April number of this Review that the telegram 
from the Kaiser to Kruger was by no means the offspring of a 
generous impulse, but a deliberate act of State policy which was to 
be followed by a league with Russia and France against us. This 
was candidly admitted by Count von Biilow in the German Reichstag 
on the 12th of December, 1900. Having discovered “ that, in the 
event of a conflict with England in Africa,” said the Chancellor, 
“‘we should have had to rely upon our own strength, a patriotic 
Government was bound to draw its own conclusions.” The first of 
these conclusions is the creation of a powerful navy which shall 
command the North Sea, and the remainder will depend on circum- 
stances. Serious industrial troubles loom ominously on the political 
horizon of Germany, and industrial troubles in Germany would be 
more dangerous than in any other country, and this for two reasons. 
The first is that Socialism in Germany rests on a more scientific basis 
than Socialism anywhere else. Russian Nihilism, let us remember, 
is the offspring of German brains. German Socialism is thoroughly 
organised. It is already influentially represented in Parliament, and 
is rapidly spreading among the electors, as each successive election 
proves. The danger here is twofold: first, the control of the parlia- 
mentary machine by the Socialists; next, the control of the army. 
There is one aspect of military conscription which is apt to be 

1) A later proof has been furnished in Prince Bismarck after his Dismissal, just pub- 
lished in Berlin, by Dr. Liman, an intimate friend of Bismarck, ¢.g., the following :— 
**In the Transvaal question Prince Bismarck’s sympathies were openly on the Boer 
side. Coolly as he judged, yet he did not hide his views about events at the beginning 
of 1896, the result of which was the Emperor William’s telegram to President Kruger, 
They were simply political burglary or piracy, and should it come to the worst, 
one could, he thought, depend on the Boers, who had iron natures added to a 
phlegmatic temperament, and were, besides, good shots. In Cecil Rhodes the Prince 
saw the clever stockbroker, towards whom the British Government had adopted an 
attitude which awakened the suspicion of complicity with, or at least fear of, him.’’ 
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overlooked: I mean its tendency to propagate Socialistic ideas among 
the masses. This applies to Germany more than to any other Kuro- 
pean country. In France the conscripts, especially of the rural 
districts, remain under the influence of religion while with the 
colours, and return for the most part to homes where a religious 
atmosphere prevails. In Protestant Germany it is otherwise. The 

hristian creed, while formally recognised, has lost much of its hold, 


especially in the towns. It does not, as in France and Russia, enter 


into the woof and texture and substance of the people’s character. 
The consequence is that it is liable to yield easily to corrosive influ- 
ences. The German conscript leaves his rural home with his simple 
faith in God and Kaiser. But his faith is a traditional instinct, not 
a reasoned belief; and two or three years of barrack life will shake, 
and in many cases destroy, it. Numbers of soldiers thus return to 
their homes every year as full-fledged Socialists, and preach their new 
ereed with the proverbial zeal and fervour of converts. This accounts 
for the steady and rapid increase of the Socialist vote. But it is 
inoculating the army as well as the parliamentary representation, 
and thus bids fair to get hold at no distant period of the legislative 
and coercive power of the Empire. ‘This catastrophe would be 
accelerated, and might be precipitated, by severe industrial and 
agricultural distress, and a parliament and an army largely imbued 
with Socialistic ideas and doctrines would be apt, in such circum- 
stances, to remodel existing institutions. Men who have been taught 
that there is no heaven hereafter for those who toil and suffer on earth 
are only too likely to seek their heaven here, and to seek it with the 
least possible delay. The body politic can have no more dangerous 
element in its constitution than an educated proletariat in distress. 
And that is what Germany is coming to unless she can find a 
promising outlet for her surplus population, and an expansion of trade 
sufficient to support her crushing armaments and to sustain in com- 
fort her home population. 

Now Great Britain is regarded in Germany, by rulers and ruled, 
as the one great obstacle to German expansion everywhere. Our fleet 
controls the sea, and while that supremacy lasts Germany cannot fulfil 
what she considers her manifest destiny without our permission. She 
has designs on the richest portions of the Turkish Empire, and has 
been sedulously cultivating for that purpose the friendship of the 
Sultan, even to the condonation of the Armenian massacres. But 
there, too, a Power which rules the sea can cry, ‘‘ Thus far, and no 
farther!” It is natural that Germany should chafe at this restraint, 
and should strain every nerve to break loose from it. This she can 
only do, within any measurable distance of time, by securing the 
alliance of one or more of the Great Powers. She has already made 
two inefiectual attempts in that direction—in the Kruger telegram 
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and Fashoda incidents'—and she will try again on the first favour- 
able opportunity. It will be our fault if she succeed, for her only 
chance of success is an alliance with Russia against us; and Russia 
is not likely to form such an alliance unless we drive her into it. 
But she may be driven into it by an indefinite continuation of our 
stupid policy ever since the Crimean war; a policy of suspicion, 
detraction, nagging, jubilation over every check to her policy ; 
menacing suggestions of an alliance against her—now with Turkey, 
then with Japan, and anon with Germany. If we persist in playing 
the part of the dog-in-the-manger, “ willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike,”’ and thus convince Russia that we are her one irreconcil- 
able and chronic foe, then indeed she may consider that her interest 
lies in contracting an alliance even with Germany against us. On 
the other hand, the first article in the foreign policy of Germany 
ever since Bismarck shaped and moulded it is to keep on good terms 
with Russia, whatever may happen. So intent was Bismarck on the 
imperative necessity of this that he made, as we have lately learnt, 
a secret treaty with Russia after the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
His policy still reigns in the German Foreign Office ; a fact of which 
we had a painful example in what Count von Biilow ostentatiously 
called “the Yangtze agreement ”—a public avowal, which was pre- 
ceded by a private intimation to Russia, that the Anglo-German 
agreement was intended to admit Germany into the British sphere of 
influence, but not to interfere with Russian policy in the Far East. 
The object of this was to persuade Russia that England was her 
enemy and Germany her friend. Count Waldersee pursued the same 
policy all through the international occupation of Pekin; doubtless 
in obedience to instructions from Berlin. 

The position is, therefore, perfectly plain. It is impossible to arrive 
at a working understanding with Germany. It is her interest to 
supplant us in the field of commerce and to destroy our supremacy at 
sea, and all nations—Germany most of all and least scrupulous of all 
—will pursue the policy which makes for their interest. 

It is the interest of Russia, on the other hand, to cultivate our 
friendship ; and ours not less to cultivate hers. Our respective in- 
terests do not necessarily clash anywhere. She has nothing which 
we covet. We have nothing which she covets: India least of all, 
as any one who considers the matter with an unprejudiced mind 
will see. 

It is very curious that a nation so robust as the British, so full 
of common sense in erdinary matters, and possessed of such govern- 
ing and administrative qualities as have made the British Empire 
the admiration of mankind, should nevertheless be often the victim 





(1) See the article on ‘‘Germany and England,” in the Fortniautty Review of 
April, 1901. 
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of prejudices so unreasonable as really to deserve the name of mono- 
mania. 

It would be incredible, did we not know it to be true, that 
masses of men of the highest ability and integrity may be victims 
of a prejudice which, to an unprejudiced mind, has not an atom of 
reason to support it. Such I believe to be the case of British 
Russophobia. Let us glance at the facts. 

Some months before the Russo-Turkish war in 1877 the Emperor 
of Russia communicated his views with great frankness to the 
British Ambassador. The following are extracts from his commu- 
nications :— 

“ Intentions are attributed to Russia of a future conquest of India, and of the 
possession of Constantinople. Can anything be more absurd? With regard to 
the former, it is a perfect impossibility ; and as regards the latter, I repeat again 
the most solemn assurances that I entertain neither the wish nor the intention.”’ 

Again :— 


“The Emperor has not the slightest wish or intention in any way to menace 
the interests of England either with regard to Constantinople, or Egypt, or India. 
With regard to India, His Majesty not only considers it impossible to do so, but 
an act of folly if practicable.”’ 


Again, after the war broke out :— 


“His Majesty the Emperor attaches the greatest importance to the maintenance 
of good relations between the two countries. He will make every effort to that 
end; but the English Cabinet, on their side, must do the same.” ! 


These assurances were given by the Liberator of the Serfs, one of 
the noblest and most honest of Sovereigns. But I do not base my 
argument on the honesty of any Tsar or any Russian Government, 
though I believe them to be on a par in that respect with other 
Governments. Governments will, in the last resort, pursue that policy 
which they believe to be best for their country. In November, 1876, 
the Tsar assured our Ambassador that he considered the conquest of 
India “ not only impossible, but an act of folly if practicable.” Let 
us examine these two propositions in the dry light of facts. The 
conquest of India now would be a very different matter from its 
conquest by Alexander the Great and other leaders, when the 
country was divided under many sovereigns and chieftains who were, 
for the most part, in a state of chronic internecine strife. A prudent 
invader could rely on the co-operation of discontented potentates 
and tribes. A comparatively small army of determined warriors 
under a skilful general might under those conditions have sufficed. 
It lived chiefly on the countries through which it passed, and thus 
troubled itself but little about commissariat ; while spears and bows 
and arrows could be carried with ease across roadless valleys and 


(1) Parliamentary Papers, Turkey, No. 9 (1878), p. 2; No. 15 (1878), pp. 1, 2. 
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mountains which would present an almost impassable barrier to a 
modern army, even if there were no enemy to oppose it. Our own 
experience against the Boers ought to dissipate for ever this anti- 
quated superstition, as Lord Salisbury truly called the fear of a 
Russian invasion of India. The Boers fighting against us probably 
never exceeded 30,000 men at one time, and for more than a year 
it is questionable whether they ever exceeded 20,000. And they are 
for the most part an army of peasant-farmers with no military train- 
ing either for officers or men. Yet they have held out against us 
for more than two years. A few months after the war began we 
amassed against them an army much larger than Marlborough or 
Wellington had at any time under their command, and we gradually 
increased it to 250,000, and still maintain it at that figure, although 
Lord Kitchener’s estimate (November 13th) places the Boers in the 
field at only 10,000. And in addition to all this we possess all the 
towns and railways. 

The truth is, arms of precision and smokeless powder place the 
invader at an enormous disadvantage in a difficult country, and would 
make the invasion of India under our rule a sheer impossibility. 
If it has cost us 250,000 soldiers, with command of the sea and of 
all the railways, to maintain a struggle of more than two years, still 
unfinished, against such a petty foe, what sort of army would Russia 
need for the invasion of India? Half a million, not including camp 
followers, would hardly be too many, considering the long line of 
communications to be guarded among hostile and warlike populations. 
According to the calculation of a military expert an invading army 
of only 200,000 men would require for transport service 400,000 
camels, 300,000 horses, and 100,000 camp followers. The ex- 
pedition would require many months of preparation, which could 
not be done in secret; and we should meanwhile be preparing 
to give the invaders a warm reception, and organising the inter- 
vening tribes to harass them on the march. We should know for 
certain the route they took, and would have an overwhelming force 
at the mouth of the few passes through which they would have to 
pass. They would be exhausted, and far away from their base, with 
their communications exposed to constant interruption, while our 
troops would be quite fresh, with their base at hand and their 
communications secure behind them. Defeat would be ruinous to 
the invaders. Their prestige gone, swarms of enemies would gather 
behind and around them, and their fate would probably be a repeti- 
tion of the retreat of the Grand Army from Moscow. Such a disaster 
would imperil the rule of Russia throughout Asia and shake her 
position seriously in Europe. Well indeed might the Tsar declare a 
Russian invasion of India to be “ impossible,” while Prince Gortcha- 
koff dismissed it as an idea “belonging to the domain of political 
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mythology.” Only a government of lunatics would dream of making 
the attempt. 

Let us look at the Tsar’s second declaration, that the conquest of 
India by Russia “‘ would be an act of folly if practicable.” Surely that 
also is evident. If Russia should conquer India, and drive us out, she 
could not hold it. Our departure would be the signal for insurrections 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and our experience in 
South Africa proves that our expulsion, supposing it possible, would be 
the lightest part of the task that Russia had undertaken. Nor, even if 
there were no insurrections, would she have a staff to man the Civil 
Service. Moreover, she would be forced to conquer, annex and hold 
all the territory between India and her present frontier. If the 
annexation of two petty republics, with no foreign territory or hostile 
tribes between, has strained so severely our military and financial 
resources, it needs no prophet to tell that the conquest of India would 
be more disastrous to Russia than a crushing defeat at our hands. 
She might survive the latter. The former would certainly be 
her ruin. 

And where would lie the temptation of se ruinous a venture ? 
India is not a rich country, and she is likely to become poorer year 
by year, owing to the enormous increase of her already teeming 
population. While Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy and Lord 
Wenlock Governor of Madras, they took a census of the population of 
British India, and found that the increase during the previous decade 
was thirty-three millions. That is an ominous outlook for the rulers 
of India in no distant future. 

Russia, on the other hand, is a country larger than Europe, with 
a population of one hundred and thirty millions and boundless 
resources. What she needs, therefore, is years of peace, a larger 
population, and abundant capital. And to suppose that she is going 
to turn her back on that promising future for the sake of wasting 
her resources in men and money in order to conquer territories which 
would tax her strength to the breaking point in the effort, and would 
certainly ruin her if she succeeded, is to suppose that Russia is a 
nation of lunatics. 

Tried, then, by the irresistible logic of facts, the Tsar’s two 
declarations are incontrovertible. Jiussia knows that her conquest 
of India is “impossible,” and would be “an act of folly if practic- 
able.’ But may not Russia use her contiguity to our frontier in 
India to give us trouble when she has a dispute with us elsewhere ? 
Undoubtedly she may. 

Her position in Central Asia and on the frontier of China will 
always enable her to make some move which will alarm the nervous 
portion of the British public when the news reaches it through the 
exaggerated, perhaps inaccurate, report of some special correspondent. 
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Thus was the paltry and insignificant Penjdeh incident magnified 
almost into a casus belli, so that Mr. Gladstone was forced to ask 
Parliament for a war vote. Thus was the occupation of Port 
Arthur so manipulated by the press that the Government leased 
Wei-Hei- Wei as a sop to the journalistic Cerberus. ' 

Of course Russia will use every coign of vantage against us if she 
finds us thwarting and worrying her whenever we get an opportunity, 
and helping other Powers—now Austria, as in the Treaty of Berlin ; 
now Germany, as in the Anglo-German Agreement and in the 
Euphrates Valley Railway —to cross Russia’s path. ussia’s move- 
ments against us are in self-defence. We have for years constituted 
ourselves the universal janitor of Europeagainst her, closing the gates 
of the Dardanelles against her at one end of her empire and those of 
the Persian Gulf at the other. My own belief is that an intelligent 
appreciation of her own interest will always prevent Russia from 
seizing Constantinople except in the dernier ressort of keeping another 
Power out of it. For the possession of Constantinople, as the 
Emperor Nicholas foresaw, would almost certainly lead to the 
disintegration of Russia. Its commanding position would make 
it the capital of the Empire, which would then become a composite 
nation, partly Muscovite, partly Byzantine, with a conflict of interests, 
aspiiations and ideals. "We know how the old Rome on the Tiber 
and the new Rome on the Bosphorus led to the disintegration of the 
Empire of the Cesars. A rivalry of alien capitals would work a 
like ruin in the Empire of the Tsars. Byzantium and Muscovy would 


(1) Liberal writers and speakers have never ceased to accuse Lord Salisbury of 
pusillanimity for ordering two British war ships to leave Port Arthur during his 
fri-ndly discussion of the subject with the Russian Ambassador. I am not concerned 
to defend Lord Salisbury, whose policy I have myself sometimes attacked. But I like 
fair play in controversy. Now what are the facts? Lord Salisbury denied that he 
gave any order. But if he had, I think he would have acted wisely. Two British war 
ships appeared in the harbour of Port Arthur after some Russian ships had anchored 
there, and in the middle of the pourparilers between the two Governments. Of course 
the British ships had a right to be there, and Russia never questioned that right. But 
the Russian Ambassador said that the sudden apparition of the British ships at that 
particular moment wore an appearance of menace, and was inflaming the public mind 
in Russia, and making the task of the Russian Ambassador more difficult. If Lord 
Salisbury had ordered the ships away, I submit that it would have been an act of 
patriotic duty and international courtesy. To risk war between two great countries 
for fear of being accused of cowardice in doing a right thing would indeed be the most 
abject exhibition of criminai cowardice ; and that Liberals should be the accusers is 
passing strange. I believe they would have praised in Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Rosebery what they censure in Lord Salisbury. I have been told by a naval officer, 
that it is the custom in our navy, especially in the Far East, that two of our ships should 
shadow every Russian war ship. Can anything more insulting and irritating be con- 
ceived? It is by these petty and offensive affronts that we have succeeded in inflaming 
the Russian people, who are naturally disposed to be our friends, against us. I trust. 
that this custom will be abolished without delay. To single Russia out as a suspect 
nation, whose navy must be placed under British surveillance, is an affront which 
wounds a proud and powerful people more than open hostility. 
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refuse to amalgamate, and the Russian Empire would go to pieces 
in the vain effort of mutual assimilation. ‘“ If once the Tsar,” said 
Nicholas, in one of those confidential conversations with our 
Ambassador in 1851, “ were to take up his abode at Constantinople, 
Russia would cease to be Russia. No Russian would like that.” 
He proposed, therefore, the creation of a confederation of Balkan 
States under the protection of Russia, with Constantinople as a free 
city under the protection of the Great Powers, which would then have 
practically meant Russia and Great Britain. We chose to “ put 
our money on the wrong horse” and preferred the alliance of “ the 
Sick Man.” 

But however that may be, the fate of Constantinople is no affair 
of ours. It is the affair of Austria and Germany, who have got us— 
very cleverly on their part, very stupidly on ours—to guard 
Constantinople for their benefit. We have just as little interest in 
Persia, if I am right in supposing that Russia has no designs on India, 
except to give us check when we are acting against her elsewhere. 
Commercially, Persia is at present of small value tous. Under 
Russian rule its natural resources would be developed, and we should 
be the chief gainers. I doubt whether Russia aims at annexing 
Persia, at all events within any measurable distance of time. She 
has enough on her hands of that kind of work for along time to come 
without annexing by conquest a kingdom alien in race and religion. 
But in any case let us remember that a commercial nation like ours 
always profits by the annexation of barbarous territory by a civilised 
Power, with or without “‘ the open door.” The fact is, no civilised 
Power can close its door effectually against its neighbours’ trade. 
In spite of all protective tariffs our annual trade with the United 
States is £138,500,000; with France £71,500,000; with Germany 
£61,500,000 ; with Holland £44,500,000 ; with Russia £34,000,000 : 
with Belgium £31,000,000 ; with China, which looms so largely in 
the popular imagination as a mine of enormous value, only 
£10,000,000, exclusive of Hong-Kong, which is a British possession. 
Yet China is highly civilised compared with Persia. There is no 
greater fallacy in the history of commerce than the idea that “ trade 
follows the flag.”* Our trade with foreign countries amounts to 
£554,000,000 as against £184,000,000 with our colonies, which tax 
our imports as if we were a foreign nation. It was supposed at the 
time that Russia’s possession of Batoum would shut out British 
commerce. The event has proved that we are the chief gainers. 
Commercially, therefore, the possession of Persia, as of Manchuria, by 
Russia would benefit our trade exceedingly. Politically it would not 
hurt us if we can only convince Russia that we have no hostile designs 


(1) See an able specch by Mr. McEwan, late M.P. for the Central Division of 
Edinburgh. 
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against her. If Russia really harboured those sinister intentions 
against India with which she is credited in prejudiced imaginations, 
she has let slip in the most inexplicable manner at least two splendid 
opportunities of putting her schemes in practice: the Indian Mutiny 
and ‘the war in South Africa. The injury she could have done us on 
both occasions is incalculable. Yet her conduct on both occasions has 
been not only correct but friendly. She could have prevented us, and 
can do so still, from sending a single soldier from India to South 
Africa without giving us a tangible ground of complaint. She has 
twice within the last six years refused to join Germany in hostilities 
against us, as I have shown in my article in the April number of the 
Forrnientty Review. How can the Russophobists reconcile 
Russia’s attitude on critical occasions with their theory ? 

Once admit that Russia has no motive, and therefore no wish, to 
disturb us in India or elsewhere if we only let her alone, and then 
the reasons which should induce us to seek a working understanding 
with her will be seen to be paramount. It is not a question of her 
getting a port in the Persian Gulf, but of her getting it with our 
consent, or in spite of us in a few years—i.e., as soon as Germany 
has made her railway to the Gulf, and is ripe to offer Russia an 
alliance against us there. I have seen it stated that the question of 
allowing Russia an outlet on the Persian Gulf is not a matter for the 
British Government to decide, but for the Indian. The sooner that 
new-fangled and pernicious doctrine is stamped upon the better for 
the Empire. The Viceroy of India, be he ever so able, is the servant 
of the British Government, not its master ; and the policy of allowing 
Russia an outlet on the Persian Gulf is a matter of Imperial, not 
merely of Indian, interest. There has been too much tendency in recent 
years to give a back seat to Great Britain and Ireland in the policy 
of the British Empire. “ Greater Britain ” is a phrase which British 
patriotism should resent as insulting. “ Greater Britain” is in these 
famous islands in the Northern Seas. From them has gone forth the 
race that has created and administered colonies and dependencies that 
are unique in the history of mankind. But there are some people 
whose idea of greatness is material bulk, and who would regard a 
hippopotamus as a greater being than a man. Away with this 
unconstitutional doctrine that our relations with Russia must be 
dictated in Calcutta, not in London! If that doctrine had been 
acted upon after the Mutiny we should certainly have lost Oude, if 
not India, as will be shown in the sequel. 

Of all countries in the world Syria and Asia Minor are potentially 
the richest, and, to a nation possessing our unrivalled commercial 
marine and a dominant navy, the most valuable. The Ottoman 
Empire possesses all the conditions favourable to agricultural and 
mineral development in a degree unapproached by any other country 
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in the world ; climate, geographical position, fertility of soil, wealth 
of minerals, easy channels of exportation. Possessing the climates, 
it yields the fruits and products of all the zones. It abounds in 
lakes, is indented by numerous bays and gulfs, and is washed by six 
seas, all of which offer it rare advantages for maritime commerce. 
The country is, besides, intersected by broad and deep rivers, ready 
to bear its produce to the sea. In no country of the world have the 
gifts of God been lavished in richer profusion. In none have they 
been so grossly and so systematically neglected and abused by the 
folly and perverseness of man. 

Germany knows well the value of those regions, and has been for 
years striving her utmost to forestall all competitors. Hence her 
anxiety to support the Sultan at whatever cost to humanity till 
her plans are matured for seizing the richest part of his inherit- 
ance. Hence the Kaiser’s recent telegram to Abdul Hamid thank- 
ing Providence for shielding his “precious life” in a shock of 
earthquake : precious to German schemes, no doubt, for who can tell 
what might happen if the organiser of the Armenian massacres were 
gathered to his fathers ? 

Russia is eying with hostile vigilance the development of Ger- 
many’s schemes in Asiatic Turkey, and the revived claims of France 
to a religious protectorate there is resented throughout Russia, and 
may gradually dissolve the Dual Alliance. Great Britain is the only 
Power that has no interests, religious or political, antagonistic to 
those of Russia, who would still, I believe, gladly welcome our co- 
operation in developing our mutual interests in the Far and Near 
East. The time is probably not yet past for coming to terms with 
her everywhere, on no other conditions than mutual confidence, 
mutual abstinence from aggression on either side, and mutual ex- 
planations frankly tendered in case of any proceeding on either 
side that may seem suspicious to the other. Our £10,000,000 a 
year from China is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the field 
waiting for British capital and energy in Asia Minor, if we do not, 
through our suicidal hostility to Russia, allow Germany to forestall 
us, as she has done so effectually, together with Austria, in the 
regions of the Balkans and the Danube. And what a field there is 
also for British capital and skill in the undeveloped province of 
Siberia. There, too, Germany is taking the lead, to our detriment. 
By disposition and economic necessity she is our deadly foe. In 
Asia Minor, in China, in the Southern Seas, we have made serious 
sacrifices to gain her friendship, and she has repaid us with bitter 
words and unfriendly deeds. She is not yet ripe for an open quarrel, 
and therefore when her press has been allowed full swing for a while 
in its virulent abuse of us, it receives an official hint to hush fora 
while, since the British navy is still a power to be reckoned with. 
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But Germany’s eye is still on South Africa, without which her 
African colonies are useless to her. Let us take care that we do not 
play her game. Some time ago the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten 
observed: “ England is too much shackled in Africa to cause un- 
easiness to Germany.” It is that opinion, doubtless, which tempts 
Count von Biilow to garnish his speeches in the Reichstag with gibes 
and jeers against this country. 

The calculation of the German Government is that this war will 
leave the Boers in such a state of exasperation and sullen hate 
towards this country that it will take a large army for an indefinite, 
but certainly a long, period to hold the country. And military 
authorities among ourselves now talk of the necessity of keeping 
150,000 British troops in South Africa for a considerable time after 
the war is over. Consider what that means. It means in the first 
place the paralysis of our diplomacy. The most skilful diplomacy is 
sure to miscarry unless it has force behind it, and there can be no 
force behind our diplomacy while we have 150,000, or even 100,000, 
soldiers locked up in South Africa. As soon as the war is over a host 
of time-expired men will leave the army, and the omens seem to 
show that their places will not easily be refilled. And who is to pay 
for the army of occupation in South Africa? It is safe to say that 
neither South Africa nor any of our colonies will help us to bear the 
burden. And when the glory and glamour of the war are past, and 
the necessaries of life have become dearer, and myriads of men are 
out of work—as they will be when the spurious stimulus imparted to 
various trades by the war has ceased—and are cast upon the rates, 
those who feel the pinch will certainly rebel against a state of things 
which imposes grievous hardships upon them without any return in 
appreciable value. The working classes are now, let us remember, 
our law-makers. They have hitherto shown no disposition to unite 
against the classes above them. But they have never been severely 
tried since they received the franchise, and it would be rash to calculate 
on their forbearance in anything approaching the distress which 
followed Waterloo. They need have no recourse to riots now: they 
can achieve their ends by constitutional means, and the party that 
promises most is likely to win. 

With such a prospect before us, then, all who value the common- 
weal, and prefer the interest of their country to that of any party, 
should contribute any little help they can to what Lord Rosebery has 
called “‘ the common stock.” I wind up this article accordingly with 
a precedent from the annals of the Conservative Party which, I 
humbly think, the Government might follow in South Africa with 
advantage to the country and credit to themselves. 

Lord Canning’s justice and generosity to the natives of India, even 
to those who had risen against us, earned for him from the Anglo- 
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Indian community the sneering nickname of “ Clemency Canning.” 
Yet even he yielded at last so far to their persistent pressure as to issue 
a Proclamation confiscating the property of the people of Oude. A 
Conservative Government was in office at the time, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Derby in the House of Lords and Mr. Disraeli in th 
Commons. The Minister for India (Lord Ellenborough), on behalf 
of the Cabinet, cancelled the Viceroy’s Proclamation without delay. 
The Opposition, thereupon, moved votes of censure on the Government 
in both Houses of Parliament. The motion was defeated in the Upper 
House by the narrow majority of nine. The debate collapsed in the 
House of Commons on the fourth night, owing to the interposition of 
influential members, including Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, who, 
while disapproving of the policy of confiscation, were desirous to give 
Lord Canning time to reconsider the matter, but would not support 
the vote of censure if pressed to a division. 

I shall now make some extracts from the despatch cancelling 
Lord Canning’s Proclamation, and then quote from the two ablest 
speeches in defence of the Government, Lord Ellenborough’s and Sir 
Hugh Cairns’, whose brilliant effort placed him at a single bound in 
the front rank of parliamentary orators. The despatch opens as 
follows :— 

“ We cannot but express to you cur apprehension that this decree pronouncing 
the disinherison of a people, will throw difliculties almost insuperable in the 
way of the re-establishment of peace.” 

Again :— 

‘“We are under the impression that the war in Oude has derived much of its 
popular character from the rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the 
chief landowners had become accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary 
settlement had in a large portion of the province been carried cut by your 
officers, 

‘*Suddenly the people saw their King taken from among them, and our 
administration substituted for his which, however bad, was at least native... . 
We must admit that under the circumstances the hostilities which have been 
carried out in Oude have rather the character of legitimate war than that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a sub- 
dued nation. 

‘We desire to see British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of 
a contented people. There cannot be contentment where there is general confisca- 
tion. Government cannot long be maintained by any force in a country where 
the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense of wrong; and if it were possible 
so to maintain it, it would not be a consummation to be desired.’’ 


A noble sentiment, with which I close my extracts from a most 
statesmanlike despatch. A few extracts from Lord Ellenborough’s 
speech will show his line of defence. Lord Shaftesbury, in 
moving the vote of censure, denounced the conciliatory language of 
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the despatch as encouraging the rebels. He exclaimed indig- 


nantly— 


“What inflammatory language is this to send forth among the Princes of 
India! Is it wise thus to announce to a people actually in arms against you that 
they are not rebels, however much the Governor-General may say to the contrary, 
but legitimate warriors fighting for their own country and their own rights? 
Was it wise to say so if you intend to retain that Province ?”’ 


The real question at issue, said Lord Ellenborough in his reply, is 
practically this :—- 


‘* Shall the Government of India be conducted on the principles of justice and 
clemency, or shall it be conducted on the principles of severity, which appear in 
that Proclamation of Lord Canning? ... Consider what confiscation is... . 
True, we have had confiscations in Ireland. It is said that large portions of that 
country have been confiscated three times over. Has the result in Ireland been 
prosperity? Do not all those who have considered the subject trace to confisca- 
tion all the disasters which have occurred in that country!) Do you wish to turn 
Oude into another Ireland! . . . There are some things which cannot be 
explained. Confiscation is one of them. It is incapable of explanation. It 
stands in all its naked deformity—the most cruel infliction which can ever be 
passed upon a country.” 


Then there were twenty-seven disarmed regiments, which required 
British troops to watch them :— 


“They have been almost maddened by the attacks made upon them in the 
course of the mutiny, and which they have learned from the newspapers. They 
have been threatened with hanging, with transportation, and they are now under 
a panic, hardly knowing what they are to do. But imagine the position in which 
they will be placed if they read the Proclamation. What must be their feelings 
when they find that all their property is confiscated, and that they have no homes 
to goto? ... Ido not believe that Lord Canning himself was the author of this 
Proclamation. It is contrary to his conduct and feelings. I believe it to have 
proceeded from other sources. I believe that he placed himself in dangerous 
hands—in the hands of men who have learnt nothing. . . . But I am told that 
this despatch will tend to encourage resistance on the part of the people now 
against us. I should meet that charge with an indignation I could hardly express 
did I not feel its utter absurdity. They (Oude rebels) were men who had been 
fighting with the rope round their necks. My object was to remove that rope. 
They were men who had been fighting without hope. I wished to give them 
hope. The Proclamation left them without homes—without lands which would 
enable them to subsist. I gave them the hope of returning to their homes, to 
their villages, to all the comforts of their families. Was that to encourage resist- 
ance ? or to give the only hope of salvation tothe people? I distinctly used the 
word ‘amnesty.’ It is my firm belief—and I have heard it of many and from 
many in India—that there is no hope of ultimate success but by an amnesty.” 


Lord Ellenborough then quotes from an unpublished letter of the 
Duke of Wellington, a passage concerning an amnesty for rebels. 
“T am for the principle of amnesty,” said the great Duke, with respect 
to a previous crisis: 


“and I am convinced that, if it had been adopted at an early period, the critica} 
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circumstances of the present moment would not exist. It is the principle upon 
which we have settled Mysore and the ceded districts, and that upon which we 
have made our way to this place.’’ 


And behind all were “ other dangers which have always been found 
ultimately more fatal to a State,” the dangers of a financial crisis 
and loss of credit :— 


“T feel absolutely convinced, unless the Government of this country should 
impose upon the Government of India the principle of clemency as that which is 
to guide it towards natives who may be in what is called rebellion against them, 
that the war will last for a period the end of which I cannot foresee ; and I beg 
your Lordships to bear in mind what would be the position of this country if 
we were unable to provide, on the security of India, the funds absolutely neces- 
sary for carrying on the war.” 


Sir Hugh Cuairns’s defence of the policy of clemency and amnesty 
was masterly, and really broke the back of the attack on the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons. Here is the great lawyer’s answer 
to the assertion that the people of Oude were rebels and in their 
warfare against us were guilty of crimes :— 


“ T know it has been said that Oude had voluntarily become incorporated with 
our dominions—that its people had willingly come into our allegiance, and that 
the hostilities in Oude were rebellion and not war. These assertions I deny... . 
That is a question which never has been, and in all probability never will be, 
discussed in this House as fully as it might deserve. ... All that was done then 
was done under protest, and that protest continued until the Sepoy revolt broke 
out. The people of Oude, which was under a forced submission, taking advantage 
of that rebellion, made war against England—war, I admit, stained by bloody 
and barbarous crimes, but still war. ... But now that we are victorious, let me 
ask what is the policy which as victors we ought to pursue? I am prepared to 
declare what that policy should be upon the broad grounds of justice. But first 
let me examine the question upon the narrower grounds of prudence and self- 
interest. Do you mean to hold Oude? If so, how do you propose to effect that 
object! Is it by the aid of a standing army ? You may achieve your end in that 
way, but its attainment will cost you dear. Do you desire the willing and cheer- 
ful submission of the people of Oude? How can you procure that submission ? 
A child could answer that question. Which of two things do you do, let me ask 
you—conciliate good-will, or provoke hostility by taking from them that which 
they hold dearer than life? . . . Therefore, I say, upon the lowest ground of self- 
interest and policy, it is for the advantage of this country to conciliate the 
affections of the people of Oude.” 


Then as to the cry for confiscating the property of rebels: 


** Whatever other nations may do, England ought not to retrograde from those 
laws of war which civilisation has introduced. How, then, upon the principles 
of justice and the practice of civilised nations, which this country is bound to 
observe, ought we to treat the property of a conquered people? . . . You might 
as well confiscate the lives of the conquered as their property. The matter is so 
clear that Iam ashamed to ask the House to listen to the opinion of one or two 
great authorities upon the subject.” 


He proceeled to quote passages from Vattel, Wheaton, and the 
pd 2 
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Supreme Court of the United States, in denunciation of the policy of 
confiscation. 

*- Lord Derby, in the House of Lords, was equally emphatic 
against a policy of confiscation and severity, which “was a certain 
means not to put an end to strife, but to protract this into a de- 
sultory and most embarrassing war, and to extinguish the hope of 
peace and security for months, perhaps for years to come.” I shall 
finish my quotations with an extract from Mr. Disraeli’s speech :— 


“If it be supposed for a moment that I or those with whom I act are pre- 
pared in any way to retract the opinions which we have expressed with regard to 
the policy of confiscation which Lord Canning, under evil influences, unhappily 
a:lopted, but which I hope, and have some reason to believe, he has by this time 
relinquished, the House will indeed have misinterpreted what I have said, and 
the country will indeed be deceived as to the policy which we intend to pursue.” 


Lord Ellenborough’s despatch ended with a strong recommenda- 
tion to Lord Canning to resist the pressure of the Anglo-Indian 
community, who were too near the scene of trouble to take a dis- 
passionate survey of the situation, and to rely on the loyal support of 
the Government in his disregard of the advice of the evil counsellors 
who had led him astray. 

Lord Canning, like the fine, unselfish man he was, carried out the 
policy of the Government, and with the happiest effect, in spite of 
the angry protests and sinister vaticinations of those on the spot, 
who sought to monopolise the name of “ loyalists.”” Under a policy 
of clemency and amnesty the rebellion was soon quelled; the rebels 
returned to the homes which had been wisely left them, and Oude 
has remained ever since one of the most loyal provinces in the Indian 
Empire. 

The moral and warning are obvious, and I leave the reader to 
draw them for himself. The Government has avowedly given the 
generals in South Africa a free hand, and Lord Roberts is presum- 
ably the author of the policy of confiscation and devastation. It is a 
policy which was natural, perhaps, to a soldier who has had no ex- 
perience in statesmanship, and whose only remedy is force. But has 
it answered? Has it not, on the contrary, fulfilled to the letter the 
ominous warnings of Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Ellenborough, 
and Sir Hugh Cairns—backed by the Conservative Party—when the 
Government of that day bravely refused to be driven by the exaspe- 
rated British community in India into those drastic measures which 
the British community in South Africa have succeeded in extorting 
from the Governor, And let us remember that the worst accusations 
made against the Boers do not approach in gravity and heinous- 
ness the case against the people of Oude. Lord Clyde, to his credit 
be it said, gave his resolute support to those who recommended 
amnesty, clemency, and conciliation. 
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The Government then need not go to a distracted Opposition for a 
policy. They have it ready to hand as a splendid heirloom from a 
Tory Government in 1858. The event has proved that it was a policy 
as sagacious as it was noble. It is the antithesis of the policy that 
has been tried in South Africa, and its success was as speedy and 
conspicuous as that has been the reverse. Let the Government 
propose an armistice,and send out a Commission of able and fair- 
minded men representing both parties: men like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Lord Spencer, the Chief Justice and Lord Reay. 
I would add Lord Kitchener, for his is an eminently equitable and 
judicious mind. It is evident that both General Botha and Mr. 
Steyn have the highest respect for his character. Indeed, I believe 
that if he had been sent out with full powers and a free hand at the 
beginning of hostilities, the war would have been over long ago and a 
stable peace established. Party Government may be an evil necessity, 
but surely on critical occasions—as in the pacification of Ireland and 
South Africa, for example—there should be a truce to party warfare 
and a union among opposing leaders in furtherance of the common- 
weal, Mr, Gladstone tried it on the question of the Redistribution 
of Seats, and with the happiest results. He had tried it previously 
in a modified form when he sent Lord Ripon and Sir Stafford North- 
cote to negotiate the Washington Treaty. That Treaty was very 
unpopular in England at the time. But it was not made a party 
question, And we behold its fruits now. It healed the wounds of a 
wicked war and a stupid and offensive statesmanship, and laid the 
foundation of the cordial friendship which now unites the two great 
nations in bonds which we all hope will be perpetual. 

Such a Commission as I have sugggested would cast no slur on 
Lord Milner. There are many precedents. Lord Salisbury’s mission 
to Constantinople in 1877 cast no discredit on the British Ambassador. 
Give Lord Milner every credit that his warmest friends may suggest 
—and I count myself among the number-—yet if he were an angel 
from heaven circumstances have disqualified him just now for the 
office of peacemaker. A bad settlement by another would have a 
better chance of success than a good settlement by him. An elementary 
knowledge of human nature must teach that lesson to anyone who 
reflects seriously on the facts. It would be the business of the Com- 
mission to examine the whole situation with their own fresh eyes and 
minds, taking counsel with Boers as well as with British. They 
would then return with a report and a scheme of settlement, which 
Parliament may be trusted to discuss without party spirit. 

One thing more. We hear much of the encouragement which the 
Boers have received from sympathetic speakers and writers in this 
country. Is there no danger of discouraging the Boers—-the danger 
which the Tory Government dreaded and avoided in Oude in 1858? 
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I believe it to be by far the greater danger of the two. Nothing nerves 
men with such reckless valour and desperate tenacity of purpose as the 
feeling that they have been rendered destitute, and left without a ray 
of certain hope for the future. For how can they hope for justice, or 
even mercy, from conquerors who exhaust the vocabulary of abuse 
and contempt against them? Even Lord Milner’s warmest friends 
must regret that he allowed himself to characterise indiscriminately 
as “roving ruffians” the Boers who are still in the field, including 
men like Botha, De Wet, and Delarey. And it was only a month 
ago that I read in the London press a report of a public speech by the 
Governor of Natal, in which, among other severe language, he said of 
the Boers: “I call them no longer dogs of war, but yelping curs.” 
Can the Boers be expected to believe in the possibility of fair play 
from men who insult them in this way ? 

Conservatives and Liberals appear to be agreed that the annexation 
of the Boer Republics becomes inevitable after the war. I am one 
of a non-party minority who cannot adopt that doctrine. I 
denounced it in the case of Alsace and Lorraine asa long stride back in 
civilisation, and I cannot recant now. I believe it to be, moreover, 
a most unwise and costly policy. If, after we had captured Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria, we had offered peace to the two Republics on 
condition of at least a modified independence and an indemnity of 
£100,000,000 (which they could have raised on the security of the 
mines), the war would have ended at once, and we should have 
secured friendship instead of hatred. Had Kruger opposed, which I 
doubt, he would not have carried the people with him. A numerous 
and powerful party, including the present military leaders, were 
opposed to him, and had been all along. It was the Raid that 
consolidated his power, and was the fons e¢ origo malorum. That is 
the opinion at least of a leading member of the present Cabinet, 
expressed in a speech which has strangely been overlooked.’ 

Matcorm MacCou1.. 


(1) ‘*“No one had lost more by the Raid than the Government, and no one felt more 
than the Government how much it had handicapped them in their negotiations. It had 
handicapped them, not because of the suspicions engendered by it, but because it made 
it impossible for the Transvaal Government to believe in the integrity of British states- 
men, It had handicapped the Government also at a moment when President Kruger 
was almost exhausting the endurance of his own burghers in the unreasonableness of the 
treatment of the Uitlanders. If for a few months more the system of terrorising by 
means of an oligarchical government over a great body of men paying nearly the whole 
of the expenses of the government of the country had been allowed to continue, there 
were many evidences to show that even the burghers were ready to go further in conces- 
sion than the Boer Government had lately been. If that system had lasted for a short 
time longer, and if the catastrophe had not been precipitated, that which happened in 
all ‘civilised States sooner or later must have come about, when one man insisted upon 
pursuing ‘an unreasonable policy against the wishes of those around him,”’— 
Mr. Brodrick’s Speech in the debate on the Address, January 31,1900. See Times of 
February 1, 1900, p. 13. 
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Sinceriry was at the root of all Wordsworth’s merits and defects ; 
it gave him his unapproachable fidelity to nature, and also his 
intolerable fidelity to his own whims. Like Emerson, whom he so 
often resembled, he respected all intuitions, but, unlike Emerson, 
did not always distinguish between a whim and an intuition. His 
life was spent in a continual meditation, and his attitude towards 
external things was that of a reflective child, continually pondering 
over the surprise of his first impressions. I once heard Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere, who had been a friend of Wordsworth for many years, say 
that the frequent triviality of Wordsworth’s reflections was due to 
the fact that he had begun life without any of the received opinions 
which save most men from so much of the trouble of thinking; but 
had found out for himself everything that he came to believe or to 
be conscious of. Thus what seems to most men an obvious truism not 
worth repeating, because they have never consciously thought it, 
but unconsciously taken it on trust, was to Wordsworth a discovery 
of his own, which he had had the happiness of taking into his mind 
as freshly as if he had been the first man and no one had thought 
about life before ; or, as I have said, with the delighted wonder of 
the child. Realising early what value there might be to him in so 
direct an inheritance from nature, from his own mind at its first 
grapple with nature, he somewhat deliberately shut himself in with 
himself, rejecting all external criticism ; and for this he had to pay 
the price which we must deduct from his ultimate gains. Words- 
worth’s power of thought was never on the level of his power of 
feeling, and he was wise, at least in his knowledge of himself, when 
he said : 


‘* One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


He felt instinctively, and his feeling was nature’s. But thought, 
coming to him thus immediately as it did, and representing the 
thinking part of himself with unparalleled fidelity, spoke out of an 
intellect by no means so responsive to the finer promptings of that 
supreme intellectual energy of which we are a part. It is thus often 
when he is most solemnly satisfied with himself that he is really 
showing us his weakness most ingenuously: he would listen to no 
external criticism, and there was no inherent critical faculty to stand 


at his mind’s elbow and remind him when he was prophesying in 
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the divine language and when he was babbling like the village 
idiot. 

Wordsworth desired to lead a continuously poetic life, and it 
seemed to him easy, inevitable, in one whose life was a continual 
meditation. It seemed to him that, if he wrote down in verse any- 
thing which came into his mind, however trivial, it would become 
poetry by the mere contact. His titles explain the conviction. Thus 
the beautiful poem beginning, “It is the first mild day of March,” 
is headed, “To my Sister. Written at a small distance from my 
house, and sent by my little boy.” In its bare outline it is really a 
note written down under the impulse of a particular moment, and it 
says: ‘ Now that we have finished breakfast, let us go for a walk ; 
put on a walking dress, and do not bring a book; it isa beautiful 
day, and we should enjoy it.” Some kindly inspiration helping, the 
rhymed letter becomes a poem: it is an evocation of spring, an invo- 
cation to joy. Later on in the day Wordsworth will fancy that 
something else in his mind calls for expression, and he will sit down 
and write it in verse. There it will be; like the other, it will say 
exactly what he wanted to say, and he will put it in its place 
among his poems with the same confidence. But this time no kindly 
inspiration will have come to his aid; and the thing will have 
nothing of poetry but the rhymes. 

What Wordsworth’s poetic life lacked was energy, and he refused 
to recognise that no amount of energy will suffice for a continual 
production. The mind of Coleridge worked with extraordinary 
energy, seemed to be always at high thinking power, but Coleridge 
has left us less finished work than almost any great writer, so rare 
was it with him to be able faultlessly to unite, in his own words, 
“a more than usual state of emotion with more than usual order.” 
Wordsworth was unconscious even of the necessity, or at least of 
the part played by skill and patience in waiting on opportunity 
as it comes, and seizing it as it goes. When one has said that he 
wrote instinctively, without which there could be no poetry, one 
must add that he wrote mechanically, and that he wrote always. 
Continual writing is really a bad form of dissipation; it drains 
away the very marrow of the brain. Nature is not to be treated as 
a handmaid of all work, and requires some coaxing before she will 
become one’s mistress. There is a kind of unconscious personal 
vanity in the assumption that whatever interests or concerns me, 
however slightly, must be of interest to all the world. Only what 
is of intense interest to me, or concerns me vitally, will be of in- 
terest to all the world; and Wordsworth often wrote about matters 
which had not had time to sink into him, or the likelihood of taking 
root in any but the upper surface of his mind. 

But there was another kind of forgetfulness which has had almost 
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the most fatal consequences of any, Wordsworth never rightly 
apprehended what is essential in the difference between prose and 
poetry. Holding rightly that poetry can be a kind of religion, he 
admitted what Gautier has called “the heresy of instruction.” He 
forgot that religion has its sacred ritual, in which no gesture is 
insignificant, and in which what is preached from the pulpit is by no. 
means of higher importance than what is sung or prayed before the 
altar. He laboured to make his verse worthy, but he was not always. 
conscious that a noble intention does not of itself make great art. In 
‘“‘ The Prelude ” he tells the story of his own mind, of his growth, not 
so much asa man, but asa poet; and he has left us a document of 
value, together with incidental fragments of fine poetry. But it is 
not a poem, because what Wordsworth tried to do was a thing which 
should have been done in prose. It is a talking about life, not a 
creation of life; it is a criticism of the imagination, not imagination 
at work on its own indefinable ends. 

And yet, just here, out of this unconsciousness which leaves him 
so often at the mercy of all intrusions, clogged by fact, tied to 
scruple, a child in the mischief-working hands of his own childishness, 
we come upon precisely the quality which gives him his least question- 
able greatness. Tio Wordsworth nothing is what we call “ poetry,” 
that is, a fanciful thing, apart from reality; he is not sure whether 
even the imagination is so much as a transfiguring, or only an 
unveiling, of natural things. Often he gives you the thing and his 
irapressions of the thing, and then, with a childlike persistence of 
sincerity, his own doubt as to the precise truth of the thing. Whether 
I am right or wrong, he says to us gravely, I indeed scarcely know ; 
but certainly I saw or heard this, or fancied that I saw or heard it ; 
thus what I am telling you is, to me at least, a reality. It is thus 
that, as Matthew Arnold has said finely, “it might seem that nature 
not only gave him the matter for his poem, but wrote his poem for 
him.” He has none of the poet’s pride in his own invention, only a 
confidence in the voices that he has heard speaking when others were 
aware of nothing but silence. Thus it is that in the interpretation 
of natural things he can be absolutely pellucid, like pure light, which 
renders to us every object in its own colours. He does not “ make 
poetry ” out of these things ; he sets them down just as they came to 
him. It is the fault of “ Laodamia,”’ and of some pieces like it, 
that there Wordsworth breaks through his own wise rule, and sets 
himself to compose, not taking things as they come. ‘ Laodamia” 
is an attempt to be classic, to have those classic qualities of calmness 
and balance and natural dignity which, in a poem like “ The Leech- 
Gatherer,” had come of themselves, through mere truth to nature, 
to the humbleness of fact and the grandeur of impassioned thought 
illuminating it. Here, on the contrary, Wordsworth would be Greek 
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as the Greeks were, or rather as they seem to us, at our distance from 
them, to be; and it is only in single lines that he succeeds, all the 
rest of the poem showing an effort to be something not himself. 
Thus this profoundly natural poet becomes for once, as Matthew 
Arnold has noted, “ artificial,’ in a poem which has been classed 
among his masterpieces. 

In the sonnets, on the other hand, we find much of Wordsworth’s 
finest work, alike in substance and in form. ‘The sonnet’s scanty 
plot of ground” suited him so well because it forced him to be at 
once concise and dignified, and yet allowed him to say straight out 
the particular message or emotion which was possessing him. He felt 
that a form so circumscribed demanded not only something said in 
every line, but something said with a certain richness; that when so 
few words could be used, those words must be chosen with unusual 
care, and with an attention to their sound as well as to their meaning. 
The proportion, it is true, of his bad sonnets to his good sonnets is so 
great, that, even in Matthew Arnold’s scrupulous selection, at least 
six out of the sixty would have been better omitted. Taking them 
at their best, you will find that nowhere in his work has he put so 
much of his finest self into so narrow a compass. Nowhere are there 
so many splendid single lines, lines of such weight, such imaginative 
ardour. And these lines have nothing to lose by their context, as 
almost all the fine lines which we find in the blank verse poems have to 
lose. Wordsworth’s blank verse is so imperfect a form, so heavy, limp, 
drawling, unguided, that even in poems like “ Tintern Abbey” we 
have to unravel the splendours, and, if we can, forget the rest. In 
“ The Prelude ” and “ The Excursion ” poetry comes and goes at its 
own will, and even then, for the most part, 


‘< Its exterior semblance doth belie 
Its soul’s immensity.” 


What goes on is a kind of measured talk, which, if one is in the mood 
for it, becomes as pleasant as the gentle continuance of a good, 
thoughtful, easy-paced, prosy friend. Every now and then an ecstasy 
wakes out of it, and one hears singing, as if the voices of all the birds 
in the forest cried in a human chorus. 

Wordsworth has told us in his famous prefaces exactly what was 
his own conception of poetry, and we need do no more than judge 
him by his own laws. “ Poetry,” he says, “is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression which is in 
the countenance of all science.” “ The poet thinks and feels in the 
spirit of human passions.” The poet is “a man pleased with his 
own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in 
the spirit of life that is in him.” ‘I have said,” he reiterates, 
“that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings; it 
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‘takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity ; the emotion 


is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradu- 
ally disappears, and an emotion kindred to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation is gradually produced, and does itself 
actually exist in the mind.” The poet, then, deals with “ truth, 
carried alive into the heart by passion.” ‘I have at all times,” he 
tells us, “ endeavoured to look steadily at my subject,” and, as for 
the subject, “I have wished to keep the reader in the company of flesh 
and blood, persuaded that by so doing I shall interest him.” 
*“ Personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes, 
and are utterly rejected as an ordinary device to elevate the style and 
raise it above prose.” ‘Poetic diction,’’ which is always insincere, 
inasmuch as it is not “the real language of men in any situation,” 
is to be given up, and, “it may safely be affirmed that there neither 
is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose 
and metrical composition.”” The language which alone is suitable for 
verse, and which requires no change in its transference from the lips 
of men to the printed page, is defined, not very happily, in the 
original preface of 1798, as “the language of conversation in the 
middle and lower classes of society,’’ and, in the revised preface of 1800, 
with perfect exactitude, as “a selection of the real language of men 
in a state of vivid sensation.” 

When these true, but to us almost self-evident things were said, 
Wordsworth was daring, for the first time, to say what others, when 
they did it, had done without knowing; and he was supposed to be 
trying to revolutionise the whole art of poetry. In reality, he was 
bringing poetry back to its senses, which it had temporarily lost 
under the influence of that lucid madness which Pope imposed upon 
it. The style of Pope was still looked upon as the type of poetical 
style, though Blake and Burns had shown that the utmost rapture of 
personal passion and of imaginative vision could be expressed, even 
in the eighteenth century, in a style which was the direct utterance 
of nature in her two deepest moods. Pope is the most finished artist 
in prose who ever wrote in verse. It is impossible to read him without 
continuous admiration for bis cleverness, or to forget, while reading 
him, that poetry cannot be clever. While Herrick or Crashaw, with 
two instinctively singing lines, lets us overhear that he is a poet, 
Pope brilliantly convinces us of everything that he chooses, except of 
that one fact. The only moments when he trespasses into beauty 
are the moments when he mocks its affectations ; so that 


’ 


_“ Die of a rose in aromatic pain’ 


remains his homage, unintentional under its irony, to that “ principle 
of beauty in all things ” which he had never seen. 
But it was not only against the directly anti-poetical principles of 
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Pope that Wordsworth protested, but against much that was most 
opposed to it, against the hyperbolical exaggerations of the so-called 
‘‘ metaphysical poets” of the seventeenth century, and against the half- 
hearted and sometimes ill-directed attempts of those who, in a first 
movement of reaction against Pope, were trying to bring poetry 
back to nature, against Thomson, Cowper, and Crabbe. He saw that 
Thomson, trying to see the world with his own eyes, had only to 
some degree won back the forgotten “art of seeing,” and that, even 
when he saw straight, he could not get rid of that “ vicious style ” 
which prevented him from putting down what he had seen, just as 
he saw it. Cowper's style is mean, rather than vicious; ‘‘ some 
critics,” says Wordsworth, after quoting some lines from a poem of 
Cowper, then and afterwards popular, “ would call the language 
prosaic; the fact is, it would be bad prose, so bad that it is scarcely 
worse in metre.” With Crabbe, who may have taught Wordsworth 
something, we have only to contrast, as the note to “ Lucy Gray” 
asks us to do, “the imaginative influences which” Wordsworth 
‘‘ endeavoured to throw over common life with Crabbe’s matter-of-fact 
style of handling subjects of the kind.” For, seeming, as Wordsworth 
cid to the critics of his time, to bring poetry so close to prose, to 
make of it something prosaic, he is really, if we will take him at his 
word, and will also judge him by his best, the advocate of a more 
than usually lofty view of poetry. 

In saying that there is no essential difference between the lan- 
guage of prose and of verse, Wordsworth is pointing straight to what 
constitutes the essential difference between prose and poetry: metre. 
An old delusion reappeared the other day, when a learned writer on 
wsthetics quoted from Marlowe: 


“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
Aud burned the topless towers of Ilium ?”’ 


and assured us that “ it is certain that he could only have ventured 
on the sublime audacity of saying that a face launched ships and 
burned towers by escaping from the limits of ordinary language, and 
conveying his metaphor through the harmonious and ecstatic move- 
ments of rhythm and metre.” Now, on the contrary, any writer of 
elevated prose, Milton or Ruskin, could have said in prose precisely 
what Marlowe said, and made fine prose of it; the imagination, the 
idea, a fine kind of form, would have been there; only one thing 
would have been lacking, the very finest kind of form, the form of 
verse. It would have been poetical substance, not poetry; the rhythm 
transforms it into poetry, and nothing but the rhythm. 

When Wordsworth says “that the language of a large portion of 
every good poem, even of the most elevated character, must neces- 
sarily, except with reference to the metre, in no respect differ from 
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that of good prose,” he is admitting, on behalf of metre, all that any 
reasonable defender of “ art for art’s sake ” ever claimed on its behalf. 
But he is not always, or not clearly, aware of the full meaning of 
his own argument, and not always consistent with it. He is apt to 
fall back on the conventional nicety of the worst writers whom he 
condemns, and can speak of 


“ The fowl domestic and the household dog,” 


or can call a gun “the deadly tube,” or can say of the organ, 


“ While the tubed engine feels the inspiring blast.” 


He is frequently provincial in thought, and thus trivial in expression, 
as when he says with conviction : 


** Alas ! that such perverted zeal 
Should spread on Britain’s favoured ground !"’ 


He can be trivial for so many reasons, one of which is a false theory 
of simplicity, not less than a lack of humour. 


‘* My little Edward, say why so ; 
My little Edward, tell me why,” 


is the language of a child, not of a grown man; and when Words- 
worth uses it in his own person, even when he is supposed to be 
speaking to a child, he is not using “the real language of men” 
but the actual language of children. The reason why a fine poem 
like “ The Beggars ” falls so immeasurably below a poem like “ The 
Leech-Gatherer” is because it has in it something of this infantile 
quality of speech. I have said that Wordsworth had a quality of 
mind which was akin to the child’s fresh and wondering apprehension 
ofthings. But he was not content with using this faculty like a man ; 
it dragged him into the depths of a second childhood hardly to be 
distinguished from literal imbecility. In a famous poem, “ Simon 
Lee,” he writes : 


‘* My gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you’ve waited ; 
And now I fear that you expect 

Some tale will be related.” 


There are more lines of the kind, and they occur, as you see, in what 
is considered one of Wordsworth’s successes. If one quoted from cre 
of the failures ! 

It was from Burns, partly, that Wordsworth learnt to be absolutely 
straightforward in saying what he had to say, and it is from Burns 
that he sometimes even takes his metres, as in the two fine poems 
written in his memory. 
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** Well might I mourn that He was gone 
Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
When, breaking forth as nature’s own, 

It showed my youth 
How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth.” 


That has the very quality of Burns, in its admission of a debt whiclv 


is more obvious than any other, except that general quickening of 
poetic sensibility, of what was sometimes sluggish in his intellect, 
which he owed to Coleridge, and that quickening of the gift of seeing 
with emotion, which he owed to his sister Dorothy. But, at his best 
and worst, hardly any poet seems so much himself, so untouched by 
the influence of other poets. When he speaks he is really 
speaking, and when speech passes into song, as in some of those 
happy lyrics which preserve a gravity in delight, the words seem to 
sing themselves unconsciously, to the tune of their own being. In 
what seems to me his greatest, as it is certainly his most characteristi: 
poem, * The Leech-Gatherer,”’ he has gathered up all his qualities, 


dignity, homeliness, meditation over man and nature, respectful pity 


for old age and poverty, detailed observation of natural things, 
together with an imaginative atmosphere which melts, harmonises, 
the forms of cloud and rock and pool and the voices of wind and 
man into a single composition. Such concentration, with him, is 
rare ; but it is much less rare than is commonly supposed to find an 
almost perfect expression of a single mood or a single aspect of 
nature, as it has come to him in his search after everything that 
nature has to say to us or to show us. 

In Haydon’s portrait, the portrait by which Wordsworth is generally 
known, the eyes and the forehead seem to be listening, and the 
whole head droops over, asif brooding upon some memory of sound or 


sight. It is typical of a poet who, at his best, had a Quaker wisdom,,. 


and waited on the silent voices “in a wise passiveness,” with that 
“happy stillness of the mind” in which truth may be received un- 
sought. For, as he says, summing up into a kind of precept what 
nearly all of his work represents to us indirectly : 


‘* The eye—it cannot choose but see ; 
We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against, or with our will. 
“ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 
“ Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking !”’ 
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And, in “The Prelude,” defining what he most hopes for as a 
poet, it is 
*« A privilege whereby a work of his 

Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 

Creative and enduring, may become 

A force like one of Nature’s.” 
To see, more clearly than anyone had seen before ; seeing things as they 
are, not composed into pictures, but in splendid natural motion or in 
all the ardour of repose; and then to see deeply into them, to 
feel them, 

‘* not as in the hour 


Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity :’’ 


that is his aim, his ambition. In the note toa very early poem he 
tells us of some natural aspect that struck him in boyhood: “ It was 
in the way between Hawkshead and Ambleside, and gave me extreme 
pleasure. The moment,” he adds, ‘was important in my poetical 
history, for I date from it my consciousness of the infinite variety 
of natural appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any 
age or country, so far as I was acquainted with them ; and I made a 
resolution to supply, insome degree, the deficiency.” It was only 
gradually that the human figures came into the landscape, and at first 
as no more than a completion to the picture. He sees the Cumber- 
land shepherd like one “in his own domain,” among the rocks, and 
outlined against the sky : 
“Thus was man 
Ennobled outwardly before my sight, 
And thus my heart was early introduced 


To an unconscious love and reverence 
Of human nature :”’ 


still visual, you see, part of the honour and majesty of the eyes ; and 
still secondary to nature: 
“*q passion, she, 
A rapture often, and immediate love 
Ever at hand; he, only a delight 
Occasional, an accidental grace, 
His hour being not yet come,” 


The hour came with a consciousness henceforward deeply, but not 
passionately, felt, with a moved, grave, pitying and respectful, but 
not passionate, sympathy with passion, of 

‘ Man suffering among awful Powers and Forms.” 


When Wordsworth resolved to 


** make verse 
Deal boldly with substantial things,”’ 
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he turned, somewhat apprehensively, to what he feared and valued 
most in humanity, the elementary passions, and to those in 
whom they are seen most simply, the peasants of his country-side. 
It was 
‘* the gentle agency 
Of natural objects ”’ 

that had led him gradually to feel for passions not his own, and to 
think 


‘On man, the hea:t of man, and human life.” 


And so these “ dwellers in the valley ” come to us with some of the 
immobility of natural objects, set there among their rocks and stones 
like a part of them, scarcely more sentient, or scarcely less interpene- 
trated with the unconscious lesson of nature. They are stationary, 
a growth of the soil, and when they speak, with the emphatic 
slowness of the peasant, we are almost surprised that beings so rudi- 
mentary can become articulate. 
‘« Words are but under-agents in their souls ; 
When they are grasping with their greatest strength 
They do not breathe among them.”’ 
There is something sluggish, only half awake, in the way “ Michael ” 
is told : 
‘* Tis a common tale, 
An ordinary sorrow of man’s life ;” 
and it is seen as if with the eyes of the old man, and told as if always 
with his own speech. Turn to those poems in which Wordsworth is 
most human, and at the same time most himself asa poet, “ The 
Leech-Gatherer,” ‘“ Michael,” “ Anima] Tranquillity and Decay,” 
“The Old Cumberland Beggar,” and you will see that they are all 
motionless, or moving imperceptibly, like the old beggar : 
“ He is so still 

In look and motion, that the cottage curs, 

Ere he have passed the door, will turn away, 

Weary of barking at him.” 
And Wordsworth conveys this part of natural truth to us as no other 
poet has ever done, no other poet having had in him so much of the 
reflective peasant. He seems to stop on the other side of conscious 
life, and I think we may apply to his general attitude towards the 
human comedy what he says in “The Prelude” of his attitude 
towards a play on the stage: 

‘* For though I was most passionately moved 

And yielded to ail changes of the scene 


With an obsequious promptness, yet the storm 
Passed not beycnd the suburbs of the mind.” 
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In one of his poems Wordsworth rebukes Byron because he 


‘* dares to take 
Life’s rule from passion craved for passion’s sake ;” 


and, in an utterance reported in Mr. Myers’ Life, takes credit to 
himself for his moderation, in words which can hardly be read 
without a smile: “ Had I been a writer of love-poetry, it would have 
been natural to me to write it with a degree of warmth which could 
hardly have been approved by my principles, and which might have 
been undesirable for the reader.” Not unnaturally, Wordsworth 
was anxious for it to be supposed that he had not attained tran- 
quillity without a struggle, and we hear much, from himself and 
others, of his restlessness, which sent him wandering about the 
mountains alone, of his nervous exhaustion after writing, of his 
violence of feeling, the feeling for his sister, for instance, which 
seems to have been the one strong and penetrating affection of his 
life. Were not these stirrings, after all, no more than breaths of 
passing wind ruffling the surface of a deep and calm lake? I think 
ulmost the most significant story told of Wordsworth is the one 
reported by Mr. Aubrey de Vere about the death of his children. 
“Referring once,” he tells us, “ to two young children of his who had 
died about forty years previously, he described the details of their 
illnesses with an exactness and an impetuosity of troubled excitement, 
such as might have been expected if the bereavement had taken place 
but a few weeks before. The lapse of time seemed to have left the 
sorrow submerged indeed, but still in all its first freshness. Yet I 
afterwards heard that at the time of the illness, at least in the case of 
one of the two children, it was impossible to rouse his attention to the 
canger. He chanced to be then under the immediate spell of one of 
those fits of poetic inspiration which descended on him like a cloud. 
Till the cloud had drifted, he could see nothing beyond.” The 
thing itself, that is to say, meant little to him: he could not realise 
it; what possessed him was the “emotion recollected in tranquillity,” 
the thing as it found its way, imaginatively, into his own mind. 

And it was this large, calm, impersonal power, this form of imagi- 
nation, which, as he says, 

‘« Ts but another name for absolute power 


And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood,”’ 


which made him able to 


‘* sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of his cottage fire,” 


and yet to lock widely, dispassionately, into what in man is most 
akin to nature, seeing the passions almost at their origin, where 
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they are still a scarcely conscious part of nature. Speaking of his 
feeling for nature, he tells us that, 


‘¢ As if awakened, summoned, roused, constrained, 
I looked for universal things, perused 
The common countenance of earth and sky.” 


And so, in his reading of “the great book of the world,’ of what 
we call the human interest of it, he looked equally, and with the 
same sense of a constraining finger pointing along the lines, for 
universal things. 
‘*« Him who looks 
In steadiness, who hath among least things 


An under-sense of greatest ; sees the parts 
As parts, but with a feeling of the whole,” 


is his definition of what he has aimed at doing: it defines exactly 
what he has done. The links of things as their roots begin to 
form in the soil, their close intertexture underground: that is what 
he shows us, completing his interpretation of nature. We must 
go to other poets for any vivid consciousness or representation of 
all that waves in the wind when sap and fibre become aware of 
themselves above ground. 
All Wordsworth’s work is a search after 


‘The bond of union between life and joy.” 


The word joy occurs in his work more frequently than perhaps any 
other emotional word. Sometimes, as in his own famous and awk- 
ward line, it is 

“Of joy in widest commonalty spread ” 


that he tells us; sometimes of the joy embodied in natural things, as 
they are taken in gratefully by the senses; sometimes of disembodied 
joy, an emotion of the intellect : 


“« And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thought ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


Eestasy, with him, is 
‘* The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ;” 


and his highest joy comes to him in a sacramental silence. Even at 
this height, any excess of joy seems to him so natural, that he can 
speak of it quite simply, without any of the unfaith of rhetoric. 

To Wordsworth there was an actual divine inhabitant of woods 
and rocks, a divinity implicit there, whom we had only to open our 
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eyes to see, visible in every leaf and cranny. What with other 
men is a fancy, or at the most a difficult act of faith, is with him the 
mere statement of a fact. While other men search among the 
images of the mind for that poetry which they would impute to 
nature, Wordsworth finds it there, really in things, and awaiting 
only a quiet, loving glance. He conceives of things as loving back 
in return for man’s love, grieving at his departure, never them- 
selves again as they had been when he loved them. ‘We die, 
my friend,” says the Wanderer, looking round on the cottage 
which had once been Margaret’s ; 


‘‘ Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his particular nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed.” 


Even the spring in the garden seems conscious of a grief in things. 


‘* Beside yon spring I stood, 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 
To human comfort.”’ 


What a responsiveness of the soul to the eye, “ the most despotic 
of our senses,” the sense of sight, as he calls it, truly! It is his 
chief reason for discontentment with cities, that in them the eye is 
starved, to the disabling or stunting of the growth of the heart : 

«« Among the close and overcrowded haunts 


Of cities, where the human heart is sick, 
And the eye feeds it not, and cannot feed.” 


The eye is realised by him asthe chief influence for good in the 
world, an actual moral impulse, in its creation and radiation of 
delight. Sight, to him, is feeling; not, as it is with Keats, a volup- 
tuous luxury, but with some of the astringent quality of mountain 
air. When he says that the valley “swarms with sensation,” it is 
because, as he tells us of one living among the Lakes, “ he must have 
experienced, while looking on the unruffled waters, that the imagina- 
tion by their aid is carried into recesses of feeling otherwise impene- 
trable.” It is into these recesses of feeling that the mere physical 
delight of the eye carries him, and, the visible world so definitely 
apprehended, the feeling latent in it so vividly absorbed, he takes 
the further step, and begins to make and unmake the world about 
him. 
*“« T had a world about me—’twas my own, 
I made it, for it only lived to me.” 

The Beatific Vision has come to him in this tangible, embodied form, 
through a kind of religion of the eye which seems to attain its final 
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rapture, unlike most forms of mysticism, with open eyes. The 
tranquillity, which he reached in that consciousness of 
“ A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rells through all things,” 
is his own form of perfect spiritual happiness, or attainment. That 
“impassioned contemplation” of nature, which he prized above all 
things, was his way of closing the senses to all things external to his 
own contemplation. It came to him through sight, but through 
sight humanised into feeling, and illuminated by joy and peace. He 
saw nature purely, with no uneasy or unworthy emotions, which 
nature might need to purify. Nature may, indeed, do much to 
purify the soul of these emotions, but until these are at rest it cannot 
enter fully, it cannot possess the soul with itself. The ultimate joy, 
as Wordsworth knew, that comes to the soul from the beauty of the 
world, must enter as light enters a crystal, finding its own home 
there and its own flawless mirror. 

Yet, as there is an ecstasy in which joy itself loses so much of 
separateness as to know that it is joy, so there is one further step 
which we may take in the companionship of nature; and this step 
Wordsworth took. In the note to that ode into which he has put 
his secret doctrine, the “ Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood,” he says, speaking of his early years: “I was 
often unable to think of external things as having external existence, 
and I communed with all that I saw as something not apart from, 
but inherent in, my own immaterial nature. Many times while going 
to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself from this 
abyss of idealism to the reality.” To Wordsworth, external things 
existed so visibly, just because they had no existence apart from the 
one eternal and infinite being; it was for the principle of infinity 
in them that he loved them, and it was this principle of infinity which 
he seemed to recognise by a simple act of memory. It seemed to him, 
quite literally, that the child really remembers “that imperial palace 
whence we came”’; less and less clearly as human life’sets all its veils 
between the soul and that relapsing light. But, later on, when we 
seem to have forgotten, when the world is most real to us, it is by an 
actual recognition that we are reminded, now and again, as one of 
those inexplicable flashes carries some familiar, and certainly never 
seen, vision through the eyes to the soul, of that other, previous 
fragment of eternity which the soul has known before it accepted the 
comfortable bondage and limit of time. And so, finally, the soul, 
carried by nature through nature, transported by visible beauty into 
the presence of the source of invisible beauty, sees, in one annihilating 
fiash of memory, its own separate identity vanish away, to resume 
the infinite existence which that identity had but interrupted. 

Artuur Symons. 
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THE “EITHER-OR” OF SOREN KIRKEGAARD. 


Wan Soren Kirkegaard, the Tycho Brahe, as he has been calicd, of 
Danish philosophy, been born on the continental side of the strip of 
water dividing his native land from Germany, it is probable that every 
cultured reader in the United Kingdom would be as familiar with 
his works as with those of the quasi-crazy prophet Nietzsche. But 
philosophy and literary excellence in Denmark at the period (1815- 
1855) in which Kirkegaard had the misfortune to be placed, would 
have seemed as improbable to his European contemporaries as thut at 
an earlier epoch any good thing should come out of Nazareth. Even 
in his own land, it was the peculiar cut of his trousers and his stooping 
figure that first gained him notoriety, his name being for a long while 
chiefly useful to nursemaids as a bogey for littie boys who wouldn't 
wear their clothes in proper fashion ; and later, when his worth began 
to be appreciated by the discriminating few, the biaze of intellectual 
glory surrounding the period of Goethe and his German compeers, to 
a considerable extent blinded the shortsighted multitude to the less 
effulgent, yet clear and restful radiance of the Danish philosopher's 
writings. But that these writings have an intellectual brilliancy and 
an almost magical power of fascination, few who have read Lvtei- 
Eller, his great masterpiece, would probably deny. This work by 
its title immediately excites an interest which is not to be allayed 
till the last word of the two volumes has been read. For 
not till then does the full subtlety of the scheme of the composer 
become apparent. Not till the ethical value of the second volume has 
been digested and compared with the esthetic interest of the first, 
does the riddle suggested by the title Lnten-Eller (Kither-Or) 
resolve itself. And then the originality, the boldness of the con- 
ception, strikes with strange force. 

We may picture twin mountain peaks, side by side, but so divided 
as to command each a different aspect of the world. Up one of 
these it is necessary for each man to climb, since from one aspect 
or the other all must regard life. Choose then between them, cries 
Kirkegaard from the respective volumes of this book, since everything 
depends upon the standpoint from which life is regarded—and without 
delay, for there is no time for thought-experiments, while you are 
hesitating, the choice is being made for you. The doubting helmsman 
in a moment of oncoming storm discovers that unless he is prompt, 
the decision is taken from his hands. There, then, are the two ways 
of life, the AMsthetic and the Ethical. Choose! ‘“ Either” calls Kirke- 
gaard in the first volume with seductive voice showing the scented 
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flowery paths easy of ascent, “ either”? the AMsthetic life—life such as 
that led by the romanticists of the Weimar circle in the time of 
Goethe which Kirkegaard no doubt had in view, a life of which 
Schlegel’s Lucinde was an admirable epitome, and of which in some 
ways George Sand, Shelley and Schleiermacher may be considered 
as in their respective countries partly representative; “or,” cries Kirke- 
gaard, sternly, in the second volume, pointing out with inexorable 
finger the almost insuperable difficulty of the ascent—the Ethical 
life—the Ethical, defined as that in life by means of which we 
Lecome that which we become, in contradistinction to the Austhetic 
which is described as that by means of which we ave, through spon- 
taneous relationship with destiny, that which we find ourselves. A 
true understanding of Kirkegaard’s definition of /Esthetic is here 
essential, since only after this is obtained can be discerned the full 
significance of the “ choice.” 

It is, perhaps, by the expression ‘desire to enjoy life” that the 
Austhetic goal for action can most fitly be epitomised, and it is pre- 
cisely in the conditions governing this desire that is contained the 
required differentiation between the two respective forms of living. 
Yor the conditions attending the necessity to ‘enjoy life’’ exist, says 
the Danish apostle, either outside the individual, or, if contained 
within himself—as in the shape of health, sport, or pleasure-seeking 
in any of a thousand forms—are of such nature as to be beyond 
his own control, they are conditions, in other words, that are relative 
to circumstances of time, country, surroundings, and the inherited 
place in the world of the individual whose spontaneity of action is 
controlled by a relationship to destiny which is beyond his own limit 
of responsibility. "Whereas, in the Ethical, the conditions of life are 
contained within and not outside the individual, for the true Ethical 
sphere is reached, says Kirkegaard, alone by inwardness, by sub- 
jective conquest of the will, by the evolution of a power of will 
which, working in the direction of a consciousness of the value of the 
soul as a portion of the Eternal Entity, gives a thread of continuity, 
a teleological value to every action, lacking in the Asthetic life of 
relativity, which is of the moment, and as such, is subject to fluctuating 
alternations of joy and of despair. 

Yet it is this perpendicular rock of despair which may constitute 
the means of access to the garden of the Hesperides, to be descried by 
those who have courage to peer beyond the brink. There comes, 
says Kirkegaard, to every one a time when he outgrows the sponta- 
neous qualities of his child’s nature, when he becomes dissatisfied with 
a haphazard relationship to time and to existence, and wishes to 
assure himself of a definite place in the scheme of the universe; a 
time when he realises, with the Preacher of old, the vanity, the 
transitoriness, of that which he had set his mind upon, and when, 
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unconsciously it may be, he longs to grasp himself as Soul, as an 
Eternal Entity, rather than as a fleeting Ego, and—despair is the 
result. ‘ Despair, then!” cries Kirkegaard, “and no longer wander 
as a ghost amongst the ruins of a world already lost to you.” 
Despair! for despair is the culmination of the Aésthetic life which is 
itself despair, transitoriness being of its essence, and the moment of 
despair may be the moment of the “choice.” It is on the import- 
ance of this “choice” that Kirkegaard lays stress. Not that the 
choice is absolute, as between good and evil—the Aisthetic life is 
not evil, it is indifference—its importance lies in the fact that 
what is chosen is the Self not as a limited, relative Ego in a circum- 
scribed existence, but the Self as a portion of Eternity, of the great 
and everlasting Power. This choice constitutes in itself a treasure 
within each man that makes him greater than the angels. Nothing, 
he says, in life, can equal the solemnity, the significance of the 
moment when the individual becomes conscious of and chooses his 
Self as a portion of the Eternal Whole. At such a moment when 
all nature around is hushed, serene as on a starry night, and the 
soul is alone in all the world, then will the heavens seem to divide 
and there will be made visible the Everlasting Power. Then will 
the Ego become for the first time conscious of, and being conscious 
of, will choose or rather accept his Self. Then has the soul seen the 
highest, what no mortal eye can see, and what can never be for- 
gotten, the soul has received that knighthood which ennobles for all 
Eternity. He becomes not another personality, but he becomes 
Himself; consciousness unites its fragments and he is for the first 
time Himself. And, continues Kirkegaard, in words that Ibsen 
has vitalised in dramatic concepts, “the great thing in life is not to 
be this or that, but to be one’s self; and every one who chooses can be 
this.” 

So Kirkegaard makes these two volumes themselves alternatives 
of the two ways of life, and the reader is left to follow the author’s 
command and “choose” between them. Fearlessly, Kirkegaard 
himself the Ethical, and later, also the iconoclastic reformer of religion, 
is content to fight the enemy on the latter’s own selected battle-field, 
and accepting the Alsthetic desiderata of poetry and romantic 
chivalry as the basis of judgment for the great alternative, challenges 
from the Ethical camp the /Msthetic champions of the selected battle- 
cry. Boldly, as for instance in his essay on “the validity of the 
JEsthetic in marriage,’ does he in the second volume defy the 
romanticist in his most difficult and exalted enterprise to excel the 
qualities of chivalric devotion, combative patience and poetic self- 
sacrifice necessary to the Ethical standard of knighthood to be 
sustained during the long years of married life following the first 
realisation of desire. Consistently throughout the second volume, 
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but most admirably, perhaps, in the “ adjustment between the 
Esthetic and the Ethicalin the development of the individual,” does 
he show how even from the Austhetic standpoint, the truest poetry, 
the most ideal possibilities of romance, are to be found, and only to 
be found, beyond the iron gates enclosing the Ethical kingdom. 

It is true that in his Ethical teaching the religious instinct is 
throughout assumed, but this need be no bar to the acceptance of 
truths which are capable of purely Ethical interpretation. It is 
indeed apparent that in Kirkegaard’s view, the Ethical is but the 
rainbow-bridge to the last of the three spheres—Aisthetic, Ethical, 
and Religious—to which throughout his writings he introduces us, 
and the bias of his own mind was never towards the purely human 
moral which, according to his teaching in Enten-Eller, required an 
open dealing with the world incompatible with his own mystic and 
recondite nature, but towards a pietistic and exacting religion which, 
acknowledging him as a necessary product of his time, as the 
descendant of a race for whose shortcomings it was his duty in person 
to atone, bade him seek in the travail of his own soul that truth 
which might alone rescue the spiritual element his race had nearly 
forfeited. It is this notion of inherited liability and of vicarious 
atonement that Ibsen has developed—as suggested by the writer 
of this paper in a previous number of this Review—in the person 
of the Aisthetic Brand, who makes it his work of life to “ blot out his 
mother’s debt of sin.” It was the picture one day revealed to Kirke- 
gaard of his father as a shepherd boy of twelve years of age standing 
on a height in the desert heath of West Jutland, and in his hunger 
and his desolation cursing God, that brought home to him the con- 
viction that his life’s duty lay in the attempt to expiate this sin for 
which the life-long melancholy of his father had not atoned. And 
this intrusicn of mystery and blind obedience to a filial superstition, 
at once transferred his teaching from the sphere of ethics to that of 
an occult religion. “Religion!” he cried, in scoffing bitterness, 
‘the question is not what does the religion of the Age lack, but 
what does the Age lack ?” to which the answer is: “ Religion, now 
falsely taught by state-kept preachers, who are no longer truth- 
witnesses.” 

But where lies truth ? It is in the answer to this question that 
is contained the pearl of Kirkegaard’s religious teaching, which 
aimed at counteracting that portion of the Hegelian philosophy 
which assumed man as only a transitionary point in the world’s 
history, and which regarded the value of history as greater than 
that of the individual man. Truth lies, declared Kirkegaard, in sub- 
jectivity, and in subjectivity alone. Objective faith, whose external 
adjuncts are, indeed, a hindrance to true inwardness, and objective 
works, which weak-willed man vainly assumes to be an adequate 
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substitute for that religion which can be born only of inward 
struggle, are of no avail. The sum of man’s achievements on this 
earth is nothing, and would have no power to advance the growth 
of the spiritual in man’s nature, which can be accomplished solely 
by the will. So we are taken back to Schopenhauer, and through 
Schopenhauer to the subjective religion contained in the Upanishads 
of our ancestral faith, where nescience or ignorance, and lack of 
will-power to see the true relationship of the soul to God are the 
only stumbling-blocks to spirituality. But this religious conscious- 
ness of purely subjective origin is impossible of explanation, and has 
the effect, says Kirkegaard, of isolating man from his fellows, of 
making him feel himself alone in a small boat upon 70,000 fathoms 
of water. Here is involved the great paradox of life, the conflict of 
the spiritual and physical elements in man, which—as again referred 
to in the article above mentioned—Ibsen has turned to dramatic 
account in Brand. But Kirkegaard’s religious tenets, his ultimate 
rebellion against all Church forms and traditions, and his invectives 
against the existing travesties of Christianity, were of a date subse- 
quent to the production of the second and highly interesting volume 
of the Hither-Or, where the Ethical is depicted as in contrast to the 
Esthetic only. 

But notwithstanding the greater intrinsic value of this second 
book, it is within the pages of the first volumo of the Zither-Or 
that the chief interest of the literary critic will lie. For here is 
contained the literary gem of Kirkegaard’s masterpiece, his Fv- 
forerens Dagbog or Diary of a Seducer, This is the diary of a 
protagonist in the philosophy of the Austhetic school, by whom we 
are initiated into the mysteries of love-making treated as a high 
art. Not the art of a common Don Juan, nor of a vulgar profli- 
gate, but of the man, the romanticist, who, ignorant of the imperish- 
able poetry of the Ethical world, is conscious of the dissonances of 
life, and seeks, by Austhetic gratification of desire, in a universal 
meaning of the word, to find the lacking harmony and make 
poetic stanzas of the realities of life. The question, quoted by 
Kirkegaard from the English poet, Young, on the title-page, “ Are 
Passions then the Pagans of the Soul, Reason alone baptised?” is 
here answered in the reversed attestation of the romantic school. 
The idealisation of Passion tempered by Art, the fetish of the 
romanticists, could scarcely be exemplified with greater brilliancy 
and truer artistic instinct than by the supposed A‘sthetic writer of 
this diary. From the moment of his first introduction to the object 
of his desire—a chance glimpse seen through a mirror on the opposite 
side of the street, of a small foot descending from a phaeton—to the 


Jinale of the story, the web is woven with a delicacy worthy of a 


high priest anxious for the reputation of the cult he represents. 
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Whether it is Passion hallowed by Art or Art made interesting by 
Passion, that the more fascinates in these pages, it would be difficult 
to say, but it is with a breathless interest that we follow the psycho- 
logical manipulations of Kirkegaard’s representative pastmaster in 
the science of Alusthetic emotion. An extract from the diary of 
Johannes, even in translated form, taken from the day on which he 
proposes to Cordelia and finds her, as it seems to him, come straight 
from the hand of nature, may serve to show Kirkegaard’s charming 
simplicity of style. 

** 2nd August.—The moment had arrived. I had caught a glimpse of the Aunt 
in the street, I knew, therefore, that she was not at home, and Edward (the young 
man introduced by Johannes as a foil for his own purpose) was at the Custom- 
house, so there was every probability that Cordelia would be alone. And so 
it was ; she was sitting at the sewing table, busy with some work. It was but 
seldom that I had visited the family at such an early hour, and naturally she was 
a little confused at seeing me. For a moment there was danger of a trifle too 
much emotion in the situation, this not through any fault of hers, as she 
soon regained her composure, but through my own fault, for, in spite of my 
resolve, she produced a strangely strong impression upon me. How charming 
she was in her blue-striped simple homely print frock, with a freshly plucked 
rose at her bosom—a freshly plucked rose, nay, the girl herself was like a freshly 
plucked rose, she looked so fresh, having just come from her night’s rest ; and 
who can know where a young girl spends the hours of sleep? In fancy-land I 
think, but each morning she returns, and hence her youthful freshness. She 
looked so young and yet so delicately matured, as though nature, like a jealous, 
tender mother, had only at that moment let her go forth from her hand. I had 
almost, it seemed to me, been witness of the parting scene when that loving Mother 
once more, as she took leave of her, embraced her, and said, ‘ Now go out into 
the world, my child, I have done everything for thee, take this kiss as a seal 
upon thy lips, it is a seal to guard the sanctuary, none can break it unless thou 
thyself desirest, but when the right person comes thou wilt understand him.’” 


Unfortunately mother Nature had this time made a mistake, for 
Cordelia did not understand her Johannes when he came, He used 
the weapon against which, in love, woman is unguarded—mind—and 
finally secured the unconditional surrender he had made it his employ 
to obtain. The method by which he persuades the girl herself to break 
off their engagement—by taking her to visit continually at his uncle’s 
house, a recognised rendezvous for engaged couples, where sordid 
ways and means and family personalities formed the main topics of 
conversation, and the noise of kisses was like fly-flaps round the 
room—is interesting as a suggestive source for much of Ibsen’s 
invectives against the prosaicism of “engagements,” and we can 
imagine Falk and Svanhild genuinely sympathising with the 
revulsion duly felt by Cordelia at the vulgar commonplace which 
amongst the officially engaged lovers travestied all true poetic 
sentiments of love. In such poetic sentiments, however, Johannes 
was an expert. Did ever Julius, to his Lucinde, equal the poetic 
passion contained in this love-letter ? 
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“‘Soon, soon thou wilt be mine. At the moment when the sun first closes his 
watchful eye, when history is over and mythology begins, then shall I not only 
wrap my cloak about me, but I shall wrap night as a mantle round me, and 
hasten to thee, and listen to find thee, not by footsteps, but by heartbeats.” 


But though the Diary of a Seduccr takes first place at the literary 
symposium offered us in the first volume of the Zither-Or, each 
individual essay is worthy of a seat of honour at the round table of 
artistic merit. How thoroughly the author understood the heart of 
the romantic school is perhaps especially illustrated in his pane- 
gyric review of Mozart’s Don Juan, in which he seems—though 
himself no musician—literally to translate, according to the true 
romantic style, music into words. This review, together with his 
dissertation on the Play of Scribe, entitled Zhe First Love, in which 
he pours forth the brimming vial of satire and contempt his personal 
experience had created in his own heart for romantic protestations 
of eternal love, would, indeed, in these days of cheap and hasty 
criticism, form instructive examples of the height to which the art 
of literary disquisition might aspire. Admirably does he, in short, in 
this volume of the Either-Or, satirise the romanticists and what 
has been called the three-leaved clover of their cult—idleness, 
described in Lvcinde as the last fragment left of Paradise, caprice, 
and enjoyment. 

But Kirkegaard’s claim to recognition does not rest upon the- 
literary excellence of any one work, epoch-making—to use the 
words of Georg Brandes—though that may have been. Kirke- 
gaard was not only a great writer, but a man of serious and 
vigorous purpose, who was not afraid to be a witness of the truth 
as revealed to him by the travail of his soul during its earthly 
sojourn. Of him it may be said that he possessed, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, though limited in his technical knowledge of 
philosophy—the English empirical school being to him unknown, 
the rationalism of Germany alone familiar—the faculty of arousing 
in his readers that “ Uro i Retning af Inderlighed,’ or unrest con- 
cerning matters of the soul, which was in his view the first require- 
ment of the ethical or the religious life. But he was, it must be 
understood, no scientific philosopher dependent on abstract reasoning 
for his deductions. With him philosophy was, whether he were con- 
scious of the fact or not, religion, and religion—embodied in the 
three terms, subjectivity, inwardness and paradox—was not a 
dogma, it was not a creed, but a condition, a condition, moreover, 
unattainable by the bulk of mankind now sunk in the slough of 
materialism and sham security into which they have been misled by 
the mirage of a false Christianity. 

But now if these lines have succeeded in arousing an interest in 
Soren Kirkegaard, some reason for the neglect in which he has so long: 
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lain buried will ke required? In answer, the rcason—in addition to 
that suggested on the first page—would seem to be, that had this 
talented thinker been solely either philosopher or lyrical writer, he 
must long ago have received his deserts, but that he is at once too 
didactic for the poetic reader, and too lyrical for the philosophic taste 
of the period which followed him, philosophy having been till within 
recent years regarded as a dry and abstruce science ill-mated with the 
more fanciful muses. But now the Zeit-Geist of the Age demands 
a bridge over the gulf which has hitherto divided the few abstract 
and purely scientific philosophic thinkers on the one side, from man- 
kind with its ritualistic and dogmatic religion upon the other, and 
the time has perhaps come when, disappointed with the illusionary 
nature of thinkers who, like Nietzsche, put away realities to find 
consolation in pretty coloured clouds, the large and increasing 
number of spiritually ambitious who have cast off the swaddling 
clothes of superstition can appreciate the helpful works of an earnest 
and vigorous thinker such as Séren Kirkegaard. 
M. A. Srozarr. 
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THE POLICY OF THE COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF 
THE IRISH LAND. 


Encrossep as the nation is with the War in South Africa, and also 
with the condition of our foreign affairs, it would be well to consider 
for a moment a great domestic question, in which it has a very 
important interest. A widespread movement, on the increase in 
strength, has been set on foot for some time in Ireland for what is 
called the “ Compulsory Purchase of the Irish Land,” that is for the 
forcible expropriation of the landed gentry, and for placing their 
former tenants in their stead as owners of the soil. The Government 
has professed itself to be opposed to this policy ; but it has promised 
to introduce a measure in the forthcoming session which must neces- 
sarily, as I shall point out, promote it; and its conduct for years, in 
all that relates to Ireland, has usually been one of concession to 
popular clamour ; saying it would not consent, it has consented, like 
Don Juan’s frail beauty. It is advisable, therefore, to examine this 
subject upon its merits, from a generul, and not only from an Irish, 
point of view ; the hard-pressed taxpayers of the three kingdoms ought, 
especially, not to be left in the dark as to what “ Compulsory 
Purchase ’’ means to them, and so ought not the owners of all kinds 
of property. A number of causes have led to this demand, which, a 
short time ago would have been deemed worthy of Bedlam, but which, 
as things now stand, has much hold on Irish opinion ; they partly run 
into each other, but are largely distinct. A cry for the annihilation 
of Irish landlords was raised as long ago ss 1798; it was the chief 
part of the evangel of John Finton Lalor, the most sagacious of the 
rebels of 1848 ; it was the main element in the programme of the 
Land League, and the main incentive in the hideous servile war that 
followed. In the southern provinces of Ireland, and even in nearly 
half of Ulster, it is backed by the great majority of the Catholic 
priesthood, unfriendly for the most part to the Protestant landlords ; 
by the “ Nationalist ” Boards, called into being within late years, 
and by popular demagogues of all descriptions ; and it has long been 
vehemently pressed at wild mob gatherings, assembled to denounce 
“landlordism” and to clamour for “ Home Rule.” The demand, 
therefore, for “Compulsory Purchase,” though it has been quickened 
by the legislation to which I shall soon advert, is essentially, in by far 
the greatest part of Ireland, a prominent, nay the most prominent, 
feature in the policy'of the;conspiracy which, since 1878,’79, has been 
trying to subvert British rule in the island, and which aims at com- 
passing its sinister ends by Socialistic appeals to the greed of an 
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ignorant peasantry. Mr. T. M. Healy thus let out the truth in old 
Land League days: “ This is a movement to win back from England 
the land of Ireland, which was robbed from the people by the 
confiscating armies of Elizabeth and Cromwell... But I would 
remind you that Mr. Parnell . . . explained the basis of the move- 
ment when he told the Galway farmers that he would never have 
taken off his coat in this movement were it not with Irish nationality 
as its object.”? 

The cry for the extinction of Irish landlords by the State, and 
for the creation of a “ peasant proprietary,” as the phrase is, through- 
out the country is, however, now widely and generally heard even 
in the Protestant and well-affected counties of Ulster. Its authors, 
indeed, do not agree among themselves, and many certainly are not 
sincere; they advocate a policy with their lips, which at heart they 
dislike. But the demand is urged by large bodies of tenant farmers, 
who have little in common with their fellows elsewhere, and by local 
associations in their avowed interests; it will have considerable 
support at elections for the House of Commons; unlike what is the 
case in the rest of Ireland, it is a demand made by loyal, not by dis- 
loyal classes. The reasons that have produced it, though in some 
respects the same, are, 1 have remarked, to a great extent different 
from those which have produced it in the other parts of Ireland. In 
1881 Mr. Gladstone accomplished a revolution in the Irish land, by 
making what is known as the system of the “Three F's,” “ Fair 
Rent,”’ “ Fixity of Tenure,” and “ Free Sale,” all but the universal 
mode of Irish land tenure, and that in an ill-conceived, dangerous, 
and illegitimate form. This is not the place to consider this 
legislation and its faults: enough to say that it has caused the 
gravest injustice; that while it has cruelly wronged the Irish land- 
lord, it has not been as advantageous as was expected to the Irish 
tenant ; and that it has simply turned the Irish land system upside 
down with demoralising and most pernicious results. To remedy 
the evils of this ill-starred experiment, Mr. Gladstone’s successors 
devised the policy of what goes by the name of “ Land Purchase” ; 
that is, Irish landlords have been enabled since 1885 to sell their 
estates to their tenants, who are then made owners of their farms, the 
State advancing the whole of the price, and the tenants paying only 
terminable annuities, much less than any rent, and that for a com- 
paratively short space of time. The transaction, therefore, is not in 
any sense “ a purchase ”—Mrs. Malaprop might have coined the word, 
it is a gift to a class in the nature of a bribe; and this nostrum, in 
my judgment, is nearly as much to be condemned as the Gladstonian 
nostrum it was designed to supplant. Whole pages might be written 
on its mischievous effects ; I shall point out some of these afterwards; 


(1) Report of the Proceedings of the Special Commission, vol. iv., p. 204. 
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but I can here only dwell on perhaps the worst ; this policy draws a 
wide and most invidious distinction between so styled “ purchasing ” 
and rent-paying tenants; it divides them into a favoured and dis- 
favoured class, and that without a pretence of justice ; the second 
class, therefore, from the nature of the case, seeks to obtain the 
benefits limited in the first, and seethes with angry discontent if these 
are withheld. ‘ Land Purchase,” accordingly, ‘ Voluntary ” though 
it is in name, for no Irish landlord is obliged to part with his lands, 
has inevitably led to the demand for “Compulsory Purchase.” 
I predicted eleven years ago that this would certainly happen,’ and 
this prediction is now being simply verified. This demand is pressed 
in Protestant and loyal Ulster, exclusively for this reason alone, for 
“‘ Land Purchase ’’ has been common in this part of Ireland; in the 
other parts “ Land Purchase” has been less prevalent, and though 
this reason undoubtedly has had its effects, the demand, hitherto at 
least, has chiefly been made on revolutionary and socialistic grounds. 

The movement for the “‘ Compulsory Purchase” of the Irish land 
is thus partly economic in disaffected Ireland, but mainly political, 
straining the true sense of the word; in well-affected Ulster it is 
economic only. And if we consider it merely from an economic 
point of view, it is certainly sustained by some logic and justice ; it 
is irrational and unfair to separate a great body of men into a class 
of fat sheep in one pen and lean goats in another, without even a 
semblance of right ; the Ulster tenant, therefore, thus hardly treated, 
insists that he must be raised to the same level as his pampered 
fellow; this can only be effected by the general expropriation of the 
Irish landed gentry, and the general conversion of their dependents 
into owners by force; and no one can deny the strength of the 
argument. But because an Irish peasant on one side of a fence is 
unable to get the advantages of land tenure his neighbour has got 
on the other side, it does not follow that, having regard to the 
interests of the State, and of the nation as a whole, ‘“ Compulsory 
Purchase’’ would be a safe or a wise policy; on the contrary, as I 
shall endeavour to show, it would be a measure of confiscation, I 
trust impossible, and, if possible, inexpedient in the highest degree, 
iniquitous, in no doubtful sense, infamous. Let us first see how it 
would necessarily affect the overburdened tax-payer, heavily weighted 
by the charge for the war in South Africa, and by the vast expendi- 
ture required for the defence of the Empire. Mr. Gladstone, in a 
speech to Lord George Hamilton, valued the Irish land, a few 
years ago, ata sum of £300,000,000; the estimate was, no doubt, 
too large ; but the probable value is about £150,000,000 ; Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s estimate of £100,000,000 is far below the mark. The 
expropriation, however, by force of the Irish landlords, as the 


(1) In a series of letters published in the Manchester Guardian, and since republished. 
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present Chancellor of the Exchequer has rightly said, would mean 
giving them a great additional bonus; according to regular civilised 
usage, this could hardly be less than £50,000,000 ; the “‘ Compulsory 
Purchase” of the Irish Land would thus cost the State about 
£200,000,000. Is it conceivable that the general taxpayer would 
make himself liable for this gigantic sum, equal to the ransom 
Germany wrung from vanquished France, in order, through a pro- 
ceeding analogous toa huge and immoral bribe, to drive the Irish 
landed gentry from their lands and their hearths, and to plant 
their tenants as proprietors in their stead? Is this immense charge 
to be added to the National Debt, at a critical time in our financial 
history, that masses of peasants, the great majority of them instru- 
ments of a conspiracy hostile to our rule, shall be made owners in 
fee simple without an effort of their own, at the expense of the 
communities of England, Scotland, and Ireland ? I should like to see 
the Minister who would go to the country with such a cry in his mouth, 
though it is worthy of remark that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
in the hope of snatching “ Nationalist” votes, has lately committed 
himself to such a shameful policy. But I simply put it to the 
Electorate of the three Kingdoms, Will they mulct themselves in an 
exormous sum, to bribe Irish tenants into the ownership of their 
farms ? 

The “ Compulsory Purchase ” of the Irish land is, therefore, I am 
convinced, an impossible policy; the British taxpayer, only a short 
time ago, grumbled at voting £5,000,000 for “ Voluntary Land 
Purchase”; he will not sink £200,000,000 or £100,000,000 in a 
Serbonian bog; he would turn out of office any Government mad 
enough to propose such a scheme. But it has been facetiously said 
-that the State would run no risk by making itself responsible for 
these millions of treasure; the terminable annuities the tenant 
“‘ purchasers’? would assuredly pay would be an ample guarantee for 
the huge advance to be made. This would, doubtless, be true as 
regards the loyal Ulster farmers; but they would only be a fraction 
of the new owners as a whole; experience tells that it might not be 
true as regards the farmers of the rest of Ireland, in circumstances 
that easily may be conceived. The “ No Rent Manifesto,” and the 
“ Plan of Campaign,” were ewindling repudiations of contracts made 
as it were yesterday; might not the terminable annuities and the 
payment of these be repudiated in the same way, in a season of 
distress, like that of 1879-80? And what if another Parnell were 
to arise and to announce to the adherents of the Land and National 
Leagues that they are to yield tribute no longer to an alien “‘ Saxon 
Government”; what, in such an event, would the terminable 
annuities be worth, and how could they be recovered by an agency, 
of what would be a great absentee and condemned landlord? The 
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temptation too, to repudiate would always be strong; under these 
conditions the terminable annuities would be a wretched security for 
a gigantic advance; they would very probably go the way of 
Shallow’s loan to Falstaff; and the tax-payer, happily seldom caught 
by chaff, would not fall into the trap laid before his eyes. The 
financial needs of the State, therefore, lay an absclute veto on “Com- 
pulsory Purchase”; but furthermore the configuration of Ireland 
herself and the character of her soil and her climate prove that this 
would be a vain and disastrous policy. Ireland is a great central 
plain shut in by hill ranges and the coast; a number of sluggish 
streams descend from her low watershed, through vast tracts of morass 
and bog; her large rivers usually curve as they approach the sea and 
in many places form marshy flats and swamps. Such a land, 
especially as it is drenched by torrents of rain, requires, above all 
things, arterial drainage, which can only be carried out under a 
system of large estates. Ireland has, besides, a very small agricultural 
area, and though there are breadths of magnificent pasturage in 
three or four counties, her plains and low uplands are not, as a rule, 
fertile, and are best adapted to the rearing of sheep and of great 
herds of young cattle. The towns of Ireland, moreover, are 
generally petty, and far from each other, few inland towns have 
more than 8,000 souls, the great majority are little more than mean 
and poor villages. ‘Peasant Proprietary,” on anything like an 
extensive scale, could not, obviously, flourish in such a country. 
Ireland is utteriy unfitted for the petite culture which has been fairly 
if not greatly successful in northern Italy, in parts of France, and in 
Belgium. 

The distribution too of the population of Ireland on her soil ~ 
would be incompatible with universal peasant ownership, after the 
forcible expropriation of the landed gentry. According to the latest 
returns the occupiers of the rural tracts of Ireland consist of about 
486,000 families; but of these some 132,000 held mere plots under 
five acres in extent; some 90,000 are farmers of substance, and this 
class includes the great graziers of Meath and other counties, some 
holding from 500 to 2,000 acres and upwards. Are petty cottars to be 
converted into owners in fee ? Are large capitalist tenants to be made 
proprietors through a bribe, at the charge of the British artisan and 
trader ? In a word, are all these bodies of men to be thrown into one 
mass, and to be transformed into absolute possessors of the Irish land 
at the expense of the State? The idea would be laughable were it 
not monstrous ; in fact, the number of families which, on any plausible 
pretence, could be fit to be made owners of the farms they occupy 
does not exceed 270,000 families, and they do not hold two-thirds of 
the country asa whole. These considerations, however, by no means 


exhaust the case which the state of the population of Ireland presents. 
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The elass of Irish rural labourers without land is large and increasing ; 
it probably comprises 200,000 families; to a very considerable extent 
it depends for its support on the landed gentry, impoverished as they 
are for the most part; it is usually badly treated by the tenant 
farmers, who have proved themselves to be most oppressive masters. 
What would be the condition of this great body of men—not less, 
perhaps, than a million of souls—were the Irish landlords forced out of 
their estates, and their tenants universally made owners of the land P 
But this is not all, or even nearly all ; “‘ peasant proprietorship,” carried 
out through all parts of Ireland, would do infinite mischief to the 
best Irish industries, especially to those of the refined type; it would 
reduce thousands of artisans to beggary; it would be most disastrous 
to the few great towns in the island. Dublin and Belfast, indeed, 
have already begun to protest against a revolution that will be ruinous 
to them. 

Not the least conclusive reasons against “Compulsory Purchase” 
have, nevertheless, to be still brought forward. Some 50,000 or 60,000 
Irish tenants have been converted into owners in fee, at a charge to 
the State of about £18,000,000, under the system of “ Voluntary 
Purchase,” falsely so named, that is through a socialistic juggle 
really a bribe. These purchasers have paid their terminable annuities, 
on the whole, very well, though strikes against payment have occurred 
on a few estates, and in some instances lands forfeited for non-payment 
have been “ boycotted,” their sale in the market being thus prevented. 
But in other respects this experiment has been far from successful ; 
in fact, it has largely proved to be a failure, as persons who know 
Ireland foretold would happen. It has not created in the provinces 
of the south at least a body of loyal and law-abiding freeholders ; 
hundreds of these “ purchasers,” freed from the power of landlords, 
are among the most active emissaries of the United Irish League, the 
successor of the conspiracies of 1879-1889. It has not generally 
created a class of thriving and progressive tillers of the soil; these 
“‘ purchasers”’ are in numberless instances slovenly, ill-conditioned, 
and bad farmers, steeped in debt, the prey of local usurious harpies. 
And the whole class has all but universally cut down every tree on their 
lands, destructive work in a climate of constant rains ; and it has all 
but universally neglected arterial drainage, one of the chief require- 
ments of the Irish soil, but which a “peasant proprietary,” I have 
said, can hardly carry out. Above all these, “purchasers,” being 
only subject to terminable annuities less than any rents, even those 
rents called by a burlesque “‘ fair,’ have sub-divided, mortgaged, and 
sublet their possessions largely ; they are gradually reproducing the 
almost extinct race of middlemen, rightly known as the pests of Irish 
land tenure, the oppressive tyrants of rack-rented serfs. Whatever 
politicians, little versed in Irish affairs, and mere doctrinaires may 
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have fondly imagined, these results were what was to be expected ; to’ 
defy political science and bribe a class as a concession to popular 
clamour and trouble is hardly a way to make good citizens and 
thrifty, and successful husbandmen. But if “ Voluntary Purchase ’” 
has been producing these mischiefs, the “‘ Compulsory Purchase ” of 
the Irish land would assuredly multiply them a hundred fold. The 
forcible transfer to the tenant class of the ownership of the soil was the 
most important demand of the Land and the National Leagues ; Parnell 
always contended that a ‘peasant proprietary,’ formed by these 
means, would be “ more than ever true to the cause”’ ; the prediction 
of the “ uncrowned King ”’ is being already realised. In this matter 
it is mere foolishness to ignore the positive assertions of a very able 
man, in deference to shallow theories being now blown to the winds; 
vainly, indeed, would the net be set before the bird, were it not seen 
that the forcible expropriation of the Irish landlords, and the trans- 
formation of their tenants into owners everywhere would enormously 
strengthen the conspiracy against British rule in certainly by far the 
greatest part of Ireland. For the rest ‘“‘ Compulsory Purchase ” would 
make infinitely worse, and would extend over an immense area, the 
economic evils of “ Voluntary Purchase,” to adopt the phrase. The 
new “ purchasers,” who would monopolise nine-tenths of Ireland, and 
would have been made owners of the soil through a revolution and a 
bribe, would probably, in most instances, form a body of bad farmers ; 
they would have been planted on the land under conditions of the 
very worst kind; you cannot expect grapes from thorns, and figs from 
thistles; agriculture would greatly decline in most parts of the 
country. Ireland, too, would be disafforested in many counties, with 
destructive results ; the fine works of arterial drainage which have been 
executed within the last half century would be effaced and become 
things of the past; whole districts would return to swamps and 
morasses. These consequences, however, would be by no means the 
worst; the race of “compulsory purchasers,” and for the same 
reasons, would do what their “voluntary” fellows are often doing now ; 
they would sub-divide, mortgage, and sub-let their lands wholesale ; 
the process would be as certain as that water runs down a hill;'a 
natural Irish tendency would receive an intense artificial stimulus. 
A great class of the harshest kind of landlords would thus be created, 
lording it over a population of down-trodden cottars ; and many parts 
of Ireland would revert to the state in which they were before the 
famine of 1845-47. 

But how would the Irish landed gentry fare were they extruded 
by the State from their lands by compulsion? I shall not refer to 
the facts that this body of men have been a mainstay of our power 
for centuries throughout Ireland, and that they have truly been called 
the “ British Garrison” by the avowed foes of England. I shall 
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not point out how they have given the State far more than their 
natural proportion of great worthies, illustrious in the achievements 
of war and of peace; I shall not comment on the wrongs they have 
suffered from the Gladstonian legislation of 1881, and from the policy 
of the so-called “Land Purchase,” which has created against them a 
false standard of rent, analogous to a base coinage; I shall not dwell 
on the circumstance that they have been acquitted of nearly all that 
has been laid to their charge by interested partisans or unscrupulous 
enemies. Nor shall I bespeak for them the sympathy due to a class 
driven summarily from their hearths and their dwellings, and cut off 
from the associations, often of ages, which property in land almost 
always creates, though I might remind a reader of these significant 
words of Burke :—‘“‘ When men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the existing laws, and protected in that mode as in a 
lawful occupation—when they have accommodated all their ideas and 
all their habits to it . . . I am sure it is unjust in legislature by an 
arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to their minds and their 
feelings, forcibly to degrade them from their state and condition, to 
stigmatise with shame and infamy that character and those customs, 
which before had been made the measure of their happiness and 
honour. If to this be added an expulsion from their habitations and 
a confiscation of all their goods, I am not sagacious enough to dis- 
cover how this despotick sport, made of the feelings, consciences, 
prejudices, and properties of men, can be discriminated from the 
rankest tyranny.” ' I pass by considerations such as these, and shall 
confine myself to the case of the Irish landlord, as this would come 
out in pounds, shillings, and pence, in instances of an ordinary kind, 
were he made the subject of ‘‘Compulsory Purchase” ; I have taken 
care to understate the facts. In the prosperous times from 1864 to 
1877, an Irish country gentleman had, I will suppose, an income of 
£2,000 a year, less by a family charge of £10,000 at £4 per cent., that 
is, hada net income of £1,600a year. Agricultural depression would 
actually have reduced his rental say to £1,600 since 1877 ; but let us 
assume that through the operation of the Land Act of 1881 it has 
been cut down £400 a year more. He would still have £800 a year 
he could call his own; but in what position would “ Compulsory 
Purchase” leave him? Let us admit that his estate would fetch 
eighteen years’ purchase, an estimate far above the average; the 
purchase money therefore, would be £14,400, perhaps £14,001 
striking off law costs; but the family charge would absorb £10,000 ; 
the surplus would be £4,000 only; this at £4 per cent. would yield 
£160 a yoar; and this is all that would be left to a victim who, less 
than a quarter of a century ago, had an income not less than ten 


times that sum. Irish landlords, however unjustly, are an unpopular 


(1) Reflections on the Revolution in France, i., 44. 
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class. But I confidently put it to fair-minded Englishmen, would 
not this be an act of plain and shameful robbery, effected, be it 
remembered, by the State ? 

These results, however, are exaggerated, it has been alleged ; 
Irish landlords would only be deprived of their rented lands, they 
would be left in possession of their mansions and demesnes. This is 
mendacious deception urged for a purpose ; nineteen-twentieths of the 
Irish landed gentry would be involved in such ruin by “ Compulsory 
Purchase,” that they would have to dispose of their mansions ané@ 
demesnes for a song ; besides, all but certainly, the whole class would 
abandon a country in which they had been cruelly betrayed. The 
“ Nationalist” leaders, indeed, it is well known, have marked down 
the homes of the Irish landlords, as a spoil for themselves; associates 
of the Clan-na-Gael and other Fenian worthies, are to ornament the 
abodes of Geraldine and Butler, as Jacobins dwelled in the abodes of 
the De Rohans and the Condés; this, in fact, is to be one of the 
main ends of “Compulsory Purchase.” This policy, therefore, as 
regards the Irish landed gentry, is simply a gigantic confiscation, by 
far the worst of the confiscations even Ireland has seen. On this 
subject I may refer to another passage from Burke: “I am unalter- 
ably persuaded that the attempt to oppress, degrade, impoverish, 
confiscate, and extinguish the original gentlemen and landed property 
of a whole nation cannot be justified under any form it may 
assume.”* The forcible expropriation of the Irish landlords, and 
the planting their tenants in their place as owners, considered from 
every point of view, and in the general interest, would thus, as I have 
endeavoured to prove, be a scheme of sheer iniquity and of extremo 
unwisdom, disastrous to the whole community of the three Kingdoms. 
It would subject the tax-payer to a liability enormous and unjust; 
it would do infinite mischief to Ireland herself; it would establish a 
precedent for spoliation on a colossal scale, dangerous in the extreme 
in a democratic age. This last consideration, indeed, ought to be borne 
in mind by the owners of land in England and Scotland, and in 
truth, by all who believe that the rights of property should be held 
in.respect. What would be the effect on the relations of landlord 
and tenant from the Land’s End to John-o’Groats, especially at a 
time of agricultural depression like this, were English and Scottish 
farmers to learn that Irish peasants, the distance of the Channel 
alone between them, had suddenly, without justification of any 
kind, been made owners in fee of their holdings, at terminable 
annuities much less than any true rents? What, indeed, would be 
the effect of such a revolution, immoral, iniquitous, and arousing 
the worst predatory tendencies in human nature, on the classes which 
had anything to lose ? 


(1) Letter to a Member of the National Assembly, 1~—478. 
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: The Government, I have said, have announced that they will 
introduce in the Session of 1902 a Bill for facilitating what is falsely 
called “Land Purchase,” that is for bribing Irish peasants into the 
absolute possession of their farms. Like their predecessors, in the 
case of the Encumbered Estates Act, a measure of confiscation which 
proved a sorry failure, they are bent on carrying out a mischievous 
policy ; as they have a large majority they will doubtless make their 
project law; like their predecessors, they will only be taught by 
experience. They have declared against the ‘‘ Compulsory Purchase ” 
of the Irish land; but their scheme of “ Voluntary Purchase ”’ must 
promote “ Compulsory Purchase” from the nature of the case, as I 
hope to have conclusively shown; and I commend this fact to the 
British public. I hardly think they will ask further sums from the 
House of Commons to extend “‘ Land Purchase”; they will only 
endeavour to make the existing system work more rapidly than it 
does: at present. But if they venture to make a demand of this 
kind, let every elector in the country put to himself this question : 
‘Are you prepared, at the charge of the over-burdened taxpayer, to 
make the great graziers of Ireland, some worth thousands a year, 
owners of their farms without paying down a shilling, and to change 
all tenants in Ireland into proprietors in fee, as a concession to 
buy off agitation and trouble?” For the rest, the legislation of 
the last twenty years has reduced the Irish land system into an 
economic chaos, and some kind of order must be restored if the 
island is to make real social progress. That this will be difficult in 
the extreme is certain, but it is possible, I believe, to some extent at 
least ; it will be effected not through “Land Purchase,” either on 
“voluntary ” or “compulsory ” lines, nor yet through the quackery 
of the Land Acts of 1881, and of subsequent years; it can be effected 
only by a searching reform after a full inquiry, and on just principles 
of Irish land tenure in the proper sense of the word, that is of the 
relations between landlord and tenant. This, I need not say, has 
been the judgment of every real thinker on the Irish Land from 
Edmund Burke to John Stuart Mill, down to Butt and Longfield. 

Witram O’Connor Morris, 
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ComPaRING the situation which M. Delcassé had to face, when he 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1898, with that which con- 
fronts him to-day, it will at once be recognised that his residence at 
the Quai d’Orsay has been, not only longer, but more fruitful than 
that of any Ministers of Foreign Affairs under the Third Republic. 
In fact, in 1898, relations with the United States were not wholly 
satisfactory, with England they were dangerous, with Russia un- 
certain, with Germany cold, and with Italy distrustful. In the East 
nothing had been done to restore the prestige of the tricolor, and 
international difficulties loomed in the Far East. As chance and 
bad luck played a conspicuous part in this situation, it would be unjust 
to throw all the blame on the shoulders of M. Delcassé’s predecessors. 
They were responsible for two grave errors; the first being their 
non-intervention on behalf of the Armenians after the massacres. 
An intervention backed by England would have drawn all Europe 
with it ; it would have been in accordance both with the traditions and 
the interests of France. The second error was the Marchand mission 
to the Nile, at a time when this proceeding was distinctly irritating 
to England, and very soon might have assumed the character of a 
provocation. 

Barring these two mistakes, the various Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs conducted the business of their department as well as the 
somewhat unstable nature of their position allowed. But events 
supervened which made their task still more complicated. Thus, as 
regards America, whilst acknowledging the correctness of France’s 
official attitude, everybody was made keenly aware of the enthusiastic 
sympathy shown by the French to the Spaniards after the Cuban 
War; sympathy which was sometimes accompanied by demonstra- 
tions not very flattering to their adversaries. The traditional friend- 
ship between France and the United States had never been more 
nearly compromised, unless it was after the expedition to Mexico, 
undertaken by Napoleon III. At the same time a number of sniall 
and little-known incidents, which it would be tedious to insist on 
now, had rendered the relations between Paris and Petersburg less 
cordial, even just after the President’s visit to Russia. Félix Faure 
was personally much appreciated by the sovereigns of Europe, 
because of the care he took to establish friendly relations and common 
interests. It is no secret nowadays that he entered with great zest 
into a correspondence with them, in which, being unable, as the 
irresponsible head of the State, to treat of matters of high political 
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importance, he confined himself to polite commonplaces. But this 
correspondence was not without its advantages. The President 
could have profited by it on occasion; for he showed more than once 
when the need arose that he was not wanting in initiative and energy. 
However, security abroad was not so great under his Presidency as it 
had been under that of Carnot, or even of Casimir Périer. In 
Germany and Italy there seemed to be some fear lest certain 
incidents of home policy might move France to some unrestful 
diversion abroad. In short, the Chino-Japanese, the Greco-Turkish, 
and Spanish-American wars were a counter-blow that overturned or 
thwarted the foreign policy of France, and alienated old friendships 
without making new ones. That was the situation when M. Delcassé 
became Minister. 

And now the Russian alliance is consolidated, there is a better 
understanding with Italy; France has regained the alienated 
sympathy of the United States, without losing that of Spain ; friendly 
relations are established with England ; French prestige is restored in 
the Mediterranean; French influence is growing in the Far East. 
These are the results achieved in the last four years. They are very 
considerable results, too; and those of my fellow-countrymen who, 
like myself, are not altogether satisfied with the home policy of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet, on account of its indiscreet leaning 
towards Socialism, may find, like myself, a delightful compensation in 
watching tke position which France has recovered in the world, which 
to-day is in every respect worthy of our country’s great and glorious 
past. 


I. 


Everyone will recall the manner of the mediation between France 
and the United States. It effected for the United States a saving in 
men and money, and for Spain a saving in amour-propre. The war 
might have lasted ever so much longer, without any profit to the 
belligerents ; for there was no more for the one side to take or the 
other side to yield. But the conquerors no less were unable to offer 
terms of peace; and to ask them was an insupportable humiliation 
for the conquered. Under these conditions intervention was possible, 
but it was not easy ; it had to be brought about with infinite tact and 
diplomacy. In this M. Delcassé and M. Jules Cambon, our 
ambassador in Washington, were completely successful; so much so 
that the threatened danger to French policy was averted. The fierce 
pride of Spain was grateful for this delicate help out of an undignified 
situation, while the youthful vanity of America was equally pleased 
with the consecration of the New World’s victories by the signatures 
of peace exchanged at Paris. Since then the French Ambassador in 
America has enjoyed immense consideration ; the Universities grant. 
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him their diplomas, he is féted and ovated on every occasion. Every 
day new ties are being formed between the two great Republics, and 
even in the east, in Chicago for instance, where, ten years ago, we 
had no influence whatever, France has gained ground considerably. 
Personally, I, who made my modest efforts in the same direction just 
twelve years ago, feel on this point a special gratitude to M. Delcassé 
and M. Jules Cambor. For I know better than most of my fellow 
countrymen the extent to which the French mind had been gradually 
alienated from the United States, and I realised the importance of a 
better understanding. 

For a long time M. Delcassé has been a partisan of the 
Russian Alliance. It is interesting to recall that the first speech 
delivered by him to the Chamber of Deputies (November, 1890), set 
forth the necessity of a double alliance between France and Russia, 
as opposed to the triple alliance already formed between Germany, 
Austria and Italy. But from the first M. Delcassé regarded the 
Franco-Russian Alliance as a policy of action and not as a purely 
defensive line. This view did not prevail all at once. President 
Carnot, and most certainly the Emperor Alexander Iil., merely 
tried to shelter France against any attacks that might be made on 
her in the future. If they saw beyond that, they did not think that 
the moment was come to push things any farther. President 
Félix Faure and M. Hanotaux, during their stay in Russia, made 
it a point of honour to secure official mention, in an after-dinner 
speech, of this Alliance, whose existence was perfectly well known to 
all the Cabinets. This did not add much to its importance. In fact, 
nothing was materially modified. Under M. Delcassé, on the oon- 
trary, new methods were introduced into the relations between Paris 
and Petersburg. Communications became incessant, ministers con- 
sulted each other on every subject, and tried to act in accordance with 
each other in every affair of any importance. This frequent inter- 
change of negotiations and opinions ended in securing for the French 
Minister a very powerful personal influence with our allies. The 
Czar Nicholas has absolute confidence in M. Delcassé. On more 
than one occasion when some difficulty arose, he was heard to say : 
“‘ Delcassé will arrange all that.” In their familiar brevity these 
words surely are a very significant eulogium of the Minister of the 
Republic. 

It was M. Delcassé who discreetly, but firmly, impressed on the 
Czar the necessity of revisiting France ; who drew out in detail three 
months beforehand the programme of the reviews of Dunkerque and 
Rheims, and of the visit to Compiégne. The Emperor was greatly 
pleased with this programme, which he accepted as it stood, and 
decided that the Empress should accompany him in his journey. 
The toasts given at the déjeuner after the Rheims review showed 
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the ‘radical change accomplished by the Russian Alliance in the last 
four years, President Loubet, in thanking the Sovereigns for their 
friendly visit, was able to say that the aim of this Alliance was to 
serve the interests of France and Russia, while reconciling them with 
the general interests of the modern world. 

As for China, it is hardly necessary to recall M. Delcassé’s 
success there. It was his famous Note, addressed last year to 
the Powers that took part in the Pekin expedition, which served as 
the basis of negotiations. Between the extreme severity to which 
Germany inclined and the excessive indulgence shown by Russia and 
the United States there was room for a reasonable juste milieu ; and it 
was M. Delcassé who indicated the terms of it. He did this at the 
dramatic moment with a precision and a discretion which were greatly 
appreciated in Europe. 

In Morocco the intervention of France (necessitated by the murder 
of a French subject, M. Pouyet, a merchant) was effected with an 
energy none the less tempered by prudence. For, if ships of war had 
to be sent to the Sultan of Morocco with an ultimatum, this ultima- 
tum did not specify any territory to be ceded, or any advantage which 
might have argued the intention of the French Government to take 
possession of any portion of the country, or to establish a protectorate. 
Not long after, there appeared in Turkey a squadron of war flying the 
tricolour. These events are still too recent for it to be necessary to 
recall them in detail, but it may be well to point out the difficulty 
of this affair, so as to realise how admirably that difficulty was 
surmounted. 

It was high time for France to intervene in one way or another in 
the East. Her prestige there was lowered; her Catholic Protectorate 
was threatened; her material interests even were suffering (those 
interests are highly important, both as regards annual commerce and 
invested capital, there being very nearly a thousand millions of 
French money in Turkey). But since the Emperor William accom- 
plished his famous Oriental tour, and labelled himself the high 
Protector of the Ottoman Empire, all armed intervention was likely 
to encounter resistance, encouraged, and, if necessary, supported, by 
Germany. France could not risk kindling a big war in the East 
with the simple view of restoring her prestige and consolidating her 
Catholic Protectorate. 

With extreme adroitness M. Delcassé concealed the primary ques- 
tion, that of prestige, behind a very secondary one, that of certain 
debts contracted by the Porte with French citizens, some of which 
dated a long time back. When the French ambassador quitted 
Constantinople, this apparent rupture made a considerable sensation 
in Europe. But time went on; France seemed in no hurry to dis- 
patch her ships of war; she showed such patience that public opinion 
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abroad was inclined to consider this attitude exaggerated. So there 
was nothing to be said when the squadron finally set out and began 
to occupy Mitylene. After so much astonishment at the patience of 
the French Government it was out of the question to reproach it now 
with too precipitate action. The Sultan was abandoned by everybody 
in his evil plight, and there was nothing for him but to yield. This 
was just what he did; and, instantly, in a spirit of honour no 
less impressive than its energetic action, the French Government, 
having obtained the satisfaction it considered itself justified in 
demanding, evacuated Mitylene and recalled the squadron. All the 
honour of this affair rests with M. Delcassé; he knew both how to 
foresee and to improvise; to act and to hold back; he was at once 
moderate and vigorous; loyal and adroit. The congratulations he 
received on the issue of the Franco-Turkish conflict were the most 
deserved. ever addressed by a foreign government to a French 
statesman. 

A very great and very satisfactory impression was made in Paris 
by the tone of the English Press during these events. The 
English journals were incessant in their warm support of the action 
of France. It is well known, by the way, that M. Delcassé is 
highly esteemed in England. And if this is so, it is simply 
because England recognises the efforts made by our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to maintain peace between the two countries. I am 
sure that he would still more desire and see with even greater plea- 
sure the restoration of that friendly goodwill which is so important 
to two neighbouring nations, very different from each other, and yet 
on that account all the better calculated to profit by intimate and 
frequent intercourse. M. Delcassé showed remarkable coolness in 
conducting the dénowement of the deplorable Fashoda affair. He was 
not responsible for it, but he acted as if he had been. He was most 
careful in his handling both of English and French susceptibilities ; 
and ever since then he has been untiring in his efforts to avoid every 
cause of conflict between them, as soon as perceived. In so doing he 
renders a service not only to two great nations, but to humanity. 
The Cabinet in London acknowledges the perfect propriety of his 
attitude during the South African war, and is indebted to him for 
having refrained (while showing all due respect to fallen greatness) 
from giving President Kriiger the least encouragement, even of that 
deceptive kind which amounts to no effectual support. In this, as in 
everything else, we perceive the master quality of M. Delcassé’s 
mind—moderation, So well-balanced a mind is it that it has no 
hesitation in finding the just, equitable, and urbane solution. 

A fresh proof of this has just been given by his manner of effecting 
a happier understanding between France and Italy. The two nations 
have many grounds for friendship, none for hatred or ill-will.. But 


— 
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there has been a long-standing and certainly well-founded quarre! 
between them. ‘The Italians had ample cause for a grudge against 
Napoleon III., who, after promising to make Italy “free to the 
Adriatic,” abandoned them at Villafranca, and made off with Nic 
and Savoy. On the other hand the French (who, after all, di’ 
most to build up Italian Unity), were justly hurt to see their 
neighbours, immediately after the War of 1870, taking up a lin: 
antagonistic to France. But M. Delcassé understood perfectly we! 
that, however justified in the past, these grievances had now become 
historical, and that there was no lorger any ground for insisting on 
them. On the contrary, he perceived all the eventualities to whic!: 
the formidable question of Austro-Hungary might give rise in thie 
future. In the great settling it would be before all things desirable 
that France and Italy should not be enemies. So he engaged the 
Cabinet of Rome and Italian statesmen in an interchange of what he 
called “ /oyales explications,” and soon « very satisfactory understanding 
was established. It was continued at Toulon, in April, 1901, by th: 
visit of the Italian squadron, under the command of the Duke o 
Genoa, uncle of the King of Italy, who saluted the President of the 
Republic, and gave him the Grand Order of the Annunciation, which 
is one of the highest distinctions a European monarch can bestow. 

It was not an alliance, there being no material for one; but it was 
the restoration of a most fruitful and profitable friendship. 


Such, in a few words (and without mention of many less important 


matters which he has dealt with no less advantageously) is the work 
accomplished by M. Delcassé in the last four years. 


II. 


If we ask what his method is, by what means he has been able to 
do all that he has done, we find it in the fact that M. Delcassé 
possesses the confidence of Europe. There have been ministers who 
never succeeded in inspiring confidence. Prince Bismarck distrusted 
all the world, and all the world mistrusted Bismarck. Mr. Chamberlain 
goes farther still, since he issometimes mistrusted even by his ministeria! 
colleagues. On the other hand, there have been statesmen in whom 
even their enemies put faith. We have seen them at work; we know 
the way they act; we know that their word is unshakable, their 
proceedings open, their aim honest. Whether they speak or act we 
are sure that neither in word or deed will they go beyond what is 
fair. Such men soon acquire ascendancy among governments, and 
M. Delcassé is one of these men. 

When we analyse this nature, to know it better, we find that the 
first characteristic of M. Delcassé is his immense power of work. It 
is no exaggeration to say that from the time of his first installation 
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at the Quai d’Orsay the French Minister has never left his desk. 
ile takes no holidays, he has given up every sort of distraction ; he 
has left off going to the theatre, which used to be his chief pleasure. 
When his family is away from Paris, he sometimes works on till nine 
o’clock in the evening without thinking about dining. In spite of 
very robust health, this life has its drawbacks, and such perpetual 
high pressure must wear out the strongest constitution sooner or 
later. 

M. Delcassé’s method of work is altogether intellectual and 
reflective. In this he is not in the least like those impromptu 
ministers who surround themselves with thousands of documents, and 
keep themselves posted up in every book published on their special 
subject. There is nothing impromptu about M. Delcassé. He made 
his political début under the leadership of Gambetta, who marked him 
out from the first. And questions of foreign policy have captivated 
him ever since. Gambetta had no littleness of mind. He sawa 
hidden significance and importance in the smallest questions; and 
Delcassé, too, accustomed himself to look far and high, and not to 
iet himself be carried away by momentary and sordid considerations. 
Colonial policy fascinated him at one and the same time as foreign 
policy, and he applied himself to the simultaneous study of diplomacy 
and colonisation. When M. Charles Dupuy, who succeeded Casimir 
Pdrier, was forming his Cabinet after 1894, he wanted to entrust 
Deleassé with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, but Delcassé would 
ouly accept that of the Colonies for which he felt himself better fitted. 
Six months later the Dupuy Cabinet fell, and M. Delcassé had 
three years more in which to prepare himself to become “ Chancellor 
of the Republic”; for he performs the function, if he has not the 
title. He has all the moral authority of the Chancellor of a great 
i’mpire. 

Consequently, as his past labours have given him full knowledge of 
everything which concerns foreign policy, diplomatic and colonial, 
M. Delcassé reflects more than he reads. His brain is always active, 
ilways turning round the same poles. He follows Boileau’s 
precept :— 


‘« Sur le metier sans cesse remettez votre ouvrage ; 
Polissez le sans cesse et le repolissez.” 


ifence the finish and precision of his thought, unsatisfied till it finds 
its exact expression. Hence that appearance of sober perfection 
which so happily characterises all utterances of his, written or 
spoken. 

They have another quality—they are rare. We have here a second 
characteristic of M. Delcassé, more important and certainly more 
surprising than the first. M. Delcassé is a Southerner, not only by 
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birth (he was born at Pamiers, the Ist of March, 1852) but by tem- 
perament. Anyone who talks with him is struck by his lively speech, 
his rapid thought, his imagery of expression, his ardent look. He is 
all this in private life. In public he is very. different; he is then a 
most silent and discreet person. Nothing will make him speak if he 
thinks proper to hold his tongue; nothing will make him say one 
word more than he thinks necessary. He seldom appears in Parlia- 
ment, and takes no part in any discussion outside his department ; he 
has sufficient strength of mind to let himself be attacked both with 
violence and injustice without replying and without ever losing his 
temper. When the time comes he mounts the tribune and, to give 
more weight to his utterances, he reads them. They are very brief; 
every sentence has been weighed, and corresponds clearly and pre- 
cisely to his thought. That done he becomes silent again, and lets 
the storm—if storm there be—pass over his head. 

He has the gift of happy phrasing, summing up a whole situation, 
or crystallising an opinion. When at the time of the Fashoda affair 
the English ambassador came to call on him, very likely with an 
ultimatum in his pocket, which would have spoiled everything, the 
Minister forestalled him with a phrase. ‘“ You may count on my 
good will,” said he, “provided you don’t ask impossibilities.” Sir 
Edmund Monson saw that there were “ impossibilities,” and that 
the immediate recall of Marchand was one of them. It would be 
demanding satisfaction of a sort which no French Minister could 
consent to give. More lately, during the Morocco affair, the Minister 
made it perfectly clear that France was not meditating any aggression 
against that country ; but he mentioned the “ singular interest ” with 
which she was compelled by the force of circumstance to watch every- 
thing that went on there. And everybody understood that that one 
term was equivalent to saying that she would never suffer the estab- 
lishment of a rival power in Morocco. M. Delcassé’s diplomatic 
documents are full of expressions of this sort. 

These notes will give us some idea of the invaluable qualities of 
M. Delcassé. We know him to be extremely able, because limited 
in his ability—a stubborn and deliberate worker—a writer and orator, 
brief, precise, and to the point—a man of immense discretion and few 
words, who knows how to keep his resolutions to himself, as well as 
the secrets confided to him, as long as he considers it advantageous to 
keep them. One last characteristic outlines his physiognomy. M. 
Delcassé is an independent in every sense of the term. Hence his 
high views and fine breadth of character. It is remarkable, his 
persistent refusal to pledge himself to any “ groupe.” In the French 
Parliament parties are not always very clearly defined; but the 
“ groupes” are. A new deputy inscribes himself as a member of the 
“‘Union of the Right,” or the “ Radical Left,” or the “Socialist 
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groupe,” or the “ Left Progressives,’ and soon. When he became 
deputy M. Delcassé energetically refused to be member of any of 
these “* groupes.”” He was a Republican pure and simple, and reserved 
his liberty to vote according to his conscience, and independently of 
anybody else. 

He has always followed this line of conduct. He became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs on the 28th of June, 1898; since then the leader- 
ship of the Cabinet has changed three times. M. Brisson, M. Charles 
Dupuy,and M. Waldeck-Rousseau in turn brought a different principle: 
to bear on home policy. M. Brisson tried to balance the Radicals 
and the Moderates; M. Charles Dupuy was avowedly a Moderate ; 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau looked for support to the Radicals and even 
the Socialists. 

A politician who set his personal interests before those of the 
commonwealth would never have behaved as M. Delcassé did in those 
circumstances. For he would have dreaded making enemies for himself 
in all camps; no doubt Delcassé made some. In any case the Moderates 
and the Conservatives owed him a great grudge for the enormous 
prestige which, through his success, attached to the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet whose home policy exasperated them. 

But such calculations as those were absolutely foreign to the mind 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. To increase the prestige of 
France abroad; to conclude advantageous negotiations; to foresee 
grave contingencies; to avoid useless conflicts; in a word to steer 
among so many dangerous reefs with the greatest safety to his 
country—this was M. Delcassé’s single aim. Provided he accomplished 
it, he cared little under what Ministerial label he did so. ‘This free 
soul has never been the slave of any political programme, and shades 
of parliamentary opinion escape it. He sees nothing but the good 
of France, and considers himself happy if he can only benefit his 
country by his devotion. 


ITI. 


From these few notes we may conclude that M. Delcassé is one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of the Third Republic, and that he 
will figure finely beside the men who have served it best—such men 
as Thiers, Gambetta, Carnot, Ferry. It would be interesting to 
know what will be the end of this fine career. Assuredly, as far as 
temperament goes, political finesse, diplomatic science and established 
relations, such a man would admirably fulfil the functions of Head of 
the State. As regards foreign affairs he has splendid ability and 
genuine prestige; on the other hand, by his independence and 
neutrality he is perfectly fitted for the ré/e of arbitrator between 
parties, which is the most important branch of the President of the 
Republic’s home policy. 
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Yet one wonders whether M. Delcassé would not serve his country 
still more usefully as the Head of the Government. Anxious to 
confine himself to his special subject, he has never had occasion to 
publish any programme of home policy. But it is more than likely 
that he has one, and that he has provided for eventualities which 
might any day lead President Loubet to entrust him with a mandate 
to form a Cabinet. M. Delcassé’s policy as Premier would certainly 
be very characteristic. Though a member of the same Cabinet as 
such a Socialist as M. Millerand, who, moreover, happens to have 
been his playmate, M. Delcassé has never shown any leaning 
towards socialist solutions, which have always something utopian and 
impracticable about them. Very probably, having seen already on 
his own account the enormous advantages of ministerial stability, and 
the grave results which follow from the absence of it, he would try to 
realise this desirable end by different means. 

In any case, whatever high post may await him in the future, we 
may be sure that M. Delcassé will fill it in a fashion which, if it adds 
nothing to his glory, will at least add to the esteem in which he is at 
present regarded by European sovereigns and their ministers, and by 
the most enlightened section of public opinion all over the world. 

PrerrE DE CovuBERTIN. 
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HIGHER CO-OPERATION: ITS INNER HISTORY. 
I. 


Tue rise and progress of self-helping co-operation will probably be 
regarded in the future as a most remarkable industrial feature of 
the Victorian era. Many whom public report has made familiar with 
the term Co-operation may be interested in knowing something of its 
inner history, the incidents and vicissitudes of its career in the 
struggles between principle and commercialism to which all prosperous 
enterprises are liable. 

The original object of co-operation was the elevation of Labour by 
self help, which neither menaces public interests, nor unsettles society, 
nor seeks advancement by charity. Its aim was to increase the income 
of working people as conditions of industrial honesty, intelligence 
and independence. The Earl of Winchilsea in his Presidential 
Address at the Woolwich Co-operative Congress (1896) said: ‘ His 
sympathies were entirely with the Producer, and better conditions of 
life for him ought not to be conferred as a favour but as a right.” 
Very few are willing to concede anything to industry which it is not 
able to extort. It is the object of higher co-operation to endow 
labour with this right without necessitating the peril of conflict or 
engendering the ill blood of resentment. 

The two divisions of co-operation are Distributive and Productive. 
Distribution moves on a lower level than production. Participation 
in the profit of the store enables the worker’s income to go further, 
but participation in the workshop increases his income. Higher 
co-operation applies the principle to life as well as to commerce—to 
character as well as to industry. Co-operation is an old term used in 
later days in anewsense. In its old sense it first meant union to gain 
strength for any purpose—it might be for the plunder or destruction of 
others for which purpose it is still largely employed. An American 
instance of its meaning is, when the son of an undertaker marries the 
daughter of a doctor with the view of increasing the business. In 
the new sense it means union for individual good compatible with the 
good of others. It is an old illustration of Gibbon Wakefield’s that 
two hounds running together will run down more hares than four 
hounds running separately, but these hounds run down the hares for 
their masters. In the new sense the co-operators run down the hares 
for themselves, or a reasonable number of them. They do not purpose 
to take all the hares caught, as the ordinary employer does. Where 
capital and labour join in the chase a number of hares, equivalent to 
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its risks, fall in equity to capital. Equity claims for industry 
a portion of jointly-made profit for labour—not as a gift, but as a 
right. For in equity, if he whose labour makes capital profitable has 
no right to a share of what he has toiled to produce, no man has a 
right to anything: for there can be no greater or stronger title to 
wealth than having earned it. Equity in industry is the cardinal 
principle higher co-operation seeks to establish. 

Profit-sharing in the sense of patronage is not new; but profit- 
sharing as the right of labour is new. Those who do not understand 
the difference between a gift—which may be withheld, and a right— 
which is absolute—call profit-sharing ‘“ bonus,” which means charity. 
Yet charity, however kindly meant, implies patronage in the giver, 
and abjectness in the receiver. The only sense in which charity is 
noble in its essence, and free from misgiving in the recipient, is when 
it is accorded as an act of reparation for defect of nature, for social 
injustice, or unrequited public service. Wages are commonly called 
“the workman’s share of profits,” which it would be—if he did as 
little as the capitalist in producing gain. In fact, labour is the 
natura] partner of capital. Without the nourishment of labour, 
capital dies. The joint gain should, in fairness, be shared in some 
proportion between them—or labour becomes indifferent, sullen and 
disaffected. 

John Stuart Mill held that “ to work at the bidding of others and 
for the profit of another without any interest in the work . . . would 
never be a satisfactory state of things to human beings of educated 
intelligence, who have ceased to think themselves naturally inferior 
to those whom they serve.” 

Only within the past four years has any authoritative explana- 
tion been given of what is meant by participation. The International 
Co-operative Congress at Delft (1897) agreed upon a definition of 
profit-sharing which received the concurrence of the best known 
advocates of participation on the Continent and in America, which 
said: “ By a ‘share’ in profits is meant a sum paid to an employé 
in addition to his wages, out of the profits, and the amount of which 
is dependent on the amount of those profits. 

“A share allotted to employés in a profit-sharing scheme is part 
of the actual net balance of gain realised by the financial operations 
of the undertaking in relation to which the scheme exists. 

“The money received by the worker in a profit-sharing scheme is 
strictly in consideration of work done by him. 

“Tt is deemed essential that the share of profit agreed upon should 
be fixed in advance [for the security of the worker, who else would 
lack the inspiration of knowledge and confidence]. But it is not 
necessary that he should know the details of the business.” 

“ Oo-partnership””—a term introduced by Mr. Edward Owen 
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Greening—was defined “as a system under which the actual em- 
ployés of any business have in right of their labour a substantial 
share, fixed in advance, in the profits thereof, and in which they have 
also an effective share in the capital, control and responsibilities.” 

Co-partnership extends participation in the co-operative store and 
co-operative workshop—to manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises. T'o what business it is applicable, or by what varying devices 
it may be carried out, depends upon the conditions of the business 
and the good sense and just judgment of the employer. Had wages 
kept pace with gains, the question of profit-sharing would lie sleep- 
ing. In equity the standard of wages for labour might be half as 
much as a gentleman would require for doing the same work. This 
would be complimentary to the gentleman and satisfactory to the 
workman. 

The majority of workmen have skill and goodwill to sell, which 
employers do not think worth buying. Profit-sharing buys it at a 
small price and gains largely by it. That is the business defence of 
it, as Mr. George Livesey has proved more conspicuously than any 
other English employer. 

Some who know nothing about it call profit-sharing “ sentimen- 
tal,” ignorant that just “sentiment” is but the conscience of the 
future. Business duty to-day was sentiment a few years ago. It 
is not by politicians, nor ecclesiastics, nor journalists—valuable as 
their aid may be—that peace will come to reign between labour and 
capital. Employers alone are the good or evil magicians of industry. 
They alone can clear the jungles of our cities of the wild beasts 
whom industrial despair has bred there. How is it that in every 
family manual labour is viewed with shame or distaste? It is be- 
cause in the pursuit of honest industry hope is dead, and nothing is 
certain save the badge of inferiority. In America I was shown 
‘“‘ Starvation Mountain,” up which a powerful tribe had driven their 
adversaries, and sat round the base until all upon the mountain were 
starved to death. Capital can do this by labour, as we have often 
seen, and may see again; and, be it owned, labour is not averse to 
doing the same thing to capital. This war of savages might be 
prevented in the future should equitable participation enter the 
understanding of employers. 

The idea of labour participating in profits is little more than a 
century old. Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford [1717-1797], was the 
first public man in modern English politics to recognise that Labour 
had any rights. 

No known seed of productive co-operation appears to have sprung 
up in England before 1777, when some working tailors in Birming- 
ham engaged in astrike, invented a co-operative workshop. In 1794, 
when the French Revolution began to spread alarm among the 
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English governing classes, Bishop Barrington, who had real sympathy 
for the people, established the first recorded co-operative store in 
Mongewell, Oxfordshire. He supplied the stock, and a pauper store- 
keeper, at a salary of one shilling a week, conducted the business. 
Afterwards several industrial enterprises were undertaken, Count 
Romford being a fertile instigator. A society was established, to 
which King George the Third subscribed fifty guineas a year. Its 
aim was “ increasing the comforts and bettering the conditions of the 
poor,” by cheaper and better food and improved employment.’ This 
movement had public policy to commend it. The working class, to 
whom the State had to look for soldiers, were stunted in growth by 
protracted labour and insufficient food, and were becoming unable to 
bear arms. Gentlemen were more inclined to pay for substitutes 
than to enter the ranks. This society for the better treatment of the 
poor lasted till the close of the war between England and France. 
In their workshops the capital was supplied without interest, and 
the profits were given to the workers. Of course the founders kept 
control of the works, and the discipline of the workers was in the 
hands of the Church. Thus in 1797 profit-sharing, in principle, was 
recognised in England, though it amounted to no more than co- 
operation by patronage. 

In the same spirit a working people’s store was provided by Robert 
Owen, in his mills at New Lanark, which gave the workers a better 
quality of food than was to be found in the town, and at lower 
prices. Thus their taste was educated, and as their provisions were 
paid for out of their wages, they were kept clear of credit and 
debt. A large portion of the profits made in Owen’s mills was 
devoted to the instruction and recreation of the working people. No 
workmen before or since have anywhere been so well treated. In 
later years this splendid policy caused co-operation to be regarded as 
anew Religion of Industry. This was philanthropic, not self-helping, 
co-operation, but it led the way to it. Persons of ardent minds, like 
poets, see what is not present to others, in things before them. So in 
industry, a new hope enlarges the vision and is a gain—if reason 
inspires the conditions whereby it can be realised. 

It was natural to think that the policy of New Lanark might be 
usefully extended to the State, and thus Mr. Owen, before Lassalle 
was born, became the advocate of the State establishing Industrial 
cities. When it was found that the Government did not adopt the 
project an appeal was made to the people, who began to form stores 
and workshops for themselves, the object being to devote the profits 
to establishing communities, in which all the gains would accrue to 
the residents. Thus commenced the alliance between the store and 
‘the workshop—the early ideal of higher co-operation, which during 

(1) See Self Help 100 Years Ago. Sonnens:hein. 
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three generations has been cherished by its best informed adherents. 
From 1820 to 1830 enthusiasm was mostly for productive co-opera- 
tion. By the year 1830 as many as 300 associations of industry and 
trade existed in Great Britain, which held several Congresses, But 
the law gave no protection for the societies’ funds. They could be 
robbed with impunity by knaves—always more abundant than is 
necessary. Distrust thus generated, enfeebled and destroyed many 
stores, and by 1840 they had largely disappeared. Yet attempts 
were made to found industrial communities which had become the 
impassioned form of higher co-operation. The attempts did not 
succeed. Inexperience, eccentricity, unfitness of persons admitted, 
cupidity on the part of some and insufficiency of capital, led to loss 
of money and to loss of enthusiasm. 

In 1844 a new development of co-operation was established in 
Rochdale, where it was proposed that the profits of the store should 
be divided among the members in proportion to their purchases, and 
that shareholders who formerly had the sole right of profit, should 
receive 5 per cent.interest only. Thiswas the cardinal innovation which 
gave vitality to the co-operative movement, as every purchaser had 
an interest in the store as well as the stockholder. This project of 
reviving interest in co-operation and attracting laggard customers, 
brought hilarious ridicule on those who believed in it. 

When the device of taking the purchaser into partnership was 
made known, all the ravens of economical science flapped their 
foreboding wings over Toad Lane, where the store stood. “ As no 
store made profits, how” it was asked, “can profits be divided when 
there are none? How can the proposal to share nothing excite 
popular interest or bring profits into existence?” Nevertheless 
it did.’ 

In 1857, thirteen years later, the History of the Rochdale Society, 
by the present writer (first commenced in the Daily News), was 
published, and afterwards translated four times into French, thrice 
into Italian and into Spanish, German, Hungarian, Finnish and 
other European languages. It caused within two years of its 
appearance the formation of 250 co-operative societies in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire,? which have since grown throughout Great Britain 
to more than 1,700. 

How much this co-operative avidity contrasts with the intimidat- 
ing predictions of its impossibility, which so long assailed the harm- 
less innovators! All sorts of sad-eyed monitors filled the public ear 


(1) A new order of political economists have arisen since that day. John Stuart 
Mill, Professors Fawcett, Marshall, Rogers, Newman, Foxwell, Bonar, applaud what 
their predecessors disparaged. 

(2) Mr. William Cooper, corresponding secretary of the Rochdale Society, gave this 
information in a letter to the Daily News at the time. 
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with warnings after their kind. None doubted that all such under- 
takings were contrary to human nature. Philosophers thought 
them fatuous; economists ignorant; politicians dangerous; priests 
immoral, and all agreed they were ridiculous if not criminal. 

Only working people who had no conventional character to lose, 
adventured into this untrodden path of social improvement. When 
Life Insurance was commenced by the Hand-in-Hand society, it 
was regarded as the wild craze of a few hopeless theorists. Was it 
conceivable that long-living, sane men, would pay premiums to be 
reaped by the glutton and the drunkard, who shorten their days by 
reckless self-gratification and who would receive as much as those 
who lived and paid premiums a generation longer? The temperate 
and prudent had to keep up their payments thirty or forty years 
after the lucky sensualists were dead. The whole plan was counted 
an insidious scheme for the encouragement and endowment of vice: 
as the first effect of these provident societies was to give encourage- 
ment to the improvident. Life insurance was open to all these 
objections, yet Insurance Offices have become universal, and philoso- 
phers and saints alike put their trust in them. The device of co- 
operation was never so absurd —it rewarded only industry and 
thrift, but was treated worse by the superior people, who deigned to 
notice it. 

The Rochdale Society grew marvellously in a few years. The 
profit of the store—which made none in 1844—in 1876 was 
£50,668. Its principle, which gave it ascendancy, was participa- 
tion of profit in the store according to purchases, and in the work- 
shop, according to wages earned. Labour, of hand or brain, was 
regarded as being as much entitled to interest as capital, which did 
not exert itself but merely lent itself. Before the division of profits 
was made, 23 per cent. was accorded for instruction in equity. These 
and kindred features came to be known as the “ Rochdale System,” and 
its twenty-eight originators as the “Pioneers.” This recognition of 
labour and trade, as participants in profit, furnished proof that 
higher co-operation was financially sound. Where this principle 
lapses co-operation descends to a lower stage, a meaner fortune, and 
& narrower interest. 

The policy of the Pioneers in saving their gains gaye store 
members control of capital, by which they have been able to buy 
freehold land, erect stores, and build houses for their members. 
This policy has given permanence and opulence to co-operation. 
Lacking this device of thrift on the Continent (save in Holland) the 
stores are mainly hand-to-mouth stores. This is so in France, Italy, 
Germany, and even in America. 

True to their objects the Rochdale innovators called themselves the 
“Equitable Pioneers.” As soon as they were able they commenced 
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a large spinning mill, and for some years the workers participated 
in the profits. After a time outside shareholders multiplied, who 
cared nothing for the equity of co-operation, and when they became 
the majority, they arrested profit-sharing and converted the mill into 
a capitalist joint stock company—much to the generous regret of 
John Bright, a resident of the town. When he heard of the adverse 
decision he urged that the question be put again, and had it been 
done, under the influence of his wish, and a canvass of the large 
number of absentees from the fatal voting, it might have been 
reversed. The Pioneers were defeated, but they won an imperish- 
able distinction—that of saying what they meant and carrying out 
in practice what they said. 

In 1854, ten years after the commencement of the store, the idea 
of establishing a wholesale Buying Society began to be entertained 
for the third time. The first time it was by Lady Noel Byron at 
Liverpool, 1830; the second by Mr. E. V. Neale and friends, in 
London, 1850. Co-operators promised just measure and pure com- 
modities. Honesty in quantity was in their power, but purity was 
not, without means of choice in the markets. In those days (1854) 
each store had its own buyer, when several of them met in the same 
market each bidding against the other for the same commodity, and 
thereby putting up the price against themselves. They soon saw it 
would be more economical and co-operative to send one person to 
buy for the whole of them. Eventually a Wholesale Agency was 
formally established to purchase provisions in the best market and 
of the best quality to be had for ready money—to be distributed to 
stores, who were to receive two-thirds of any profits accruing. In 1864, 
the year of the commencement of this society, its purchases for the 
stores did not amount to £52,000. In 1896 they exceeded £14,000,000, 
and would have been greater had not commercialism superseded 
co-operation in the management. It was thought that greater profit 
would accrue from the Agency manufacturing what it supplied. 
There were serious objections to this, since its tendency was to arrest, 
the initiative activity of groups of workers, who would improve their 
position and character by the education in responsibility, control and 
participation, But when this Agency sought to become sole initiator 
of all undertakings, workers would have no higher rank than hired 
hands, should participation be withheld from them. 

For a time the Rochdale spirit prevailed in the Agency’s workshops, 
and profits were shared with the workers. Then the commercial spirit, 
or some other spirit—it certainly was not the co-operative spirit— 
obtained ascendency, and participation in profit was discontinued. 
An unforeseen thing had occurred. Working men who had them- 
selves oft and reasonably complained of inadequate remuneration— 
when they came to control co-operative business—denied participation 
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in profit to others of their own class, and did by their fellow-workers 
as their capitalistic employers had done to them. 

Capitalism when it becomes an end soon learns to consider princi- 
ple a sentimental impediment to success, and counts it “smartness,” 
or, good business” some call it, to take advantage of others—the 
contrary of the co-operative way. By taking the profits of the 
workshop from the men and giving them to the stores custom, it 
was thought, would be increased. Principle was dead then. The 
store directors in their turn, lacking co-operative conscience, or not 
understanding what was being done, accepted the spoil of the work- 
shop and distributed it among their members, who thus gained about 
2!d. each, and each worker was deprived every year of £9 10s. or 
more, of profit which his labour was computed to have earned for 
him. The Buying Agency commencing to manufacture discouraged 
the formation of workshops. Its agents decried them — belittled 
them—and even wrote books to prove that they could not succeed. 
Thus it came to pass that the original aim of the movement—to 
raise the workers as a class, came to be frustrated within its own 
borders; obliterating the distinction of the movement—which was 
to extend to labour a profit reaping career. But for this England 
had ere now become a landmark of prosperous self-helping industry. 
Encouragers of the policy described have been Socialists, who insidi- 
ously creep about the movement. They are against co-operative 
self-help, which renders State help unnecessary. They hold profit 
to be unphilosophical since, when the State—in centuries to come— 
shall provide all men need, profit will be obsolete. In the meantime 
those who might save themselves will perish. A true association with 
£14,000,000 a year to expend has a great field before it—with all 
the markets of the world to know—having to provide an army of 
buyers with special knowledge and co-operative conscience, instructed 
to give the preference (quality and price being equal) to those pro- 
ducers whose workpeople are equitably paid. Had the Buying 
Society confined itself to buying it had had enough to do—as useful- 
ness and distinction lay there—beyond anything mere commercialism 
has ever set itself to attain. Distributive agency is in itself so 
useful and indispensable that it is well able to stand on its own 
merits and in its own sphere. To describe is not to defame, unless 
points of excellence are kept out of view. Therefore let it be said 
that the English wholesale, as employers, set a good example in other 
respects to capitalist firms. In its factories the workers are treated 
better than hired workmen usually are. Their workrooms are healthy. 
Trade Union wages are paid, the hours of labour are shorter than is 
common, and fair recreation is generally accorded to the hands; but 


(1) For many eloquent speeches of late, specifically protesting against this course, 
all workers are under obligation to Earl Grey and Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham. 
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the profit of their labour is taken from them as has been said, and 
given, strange to say, to -somebody else who has not earned it. 
The share due to the bootmaker at Leivester or Heckmondwike, or 
the soapmaker at Irlam, is given to a member of ‘a Southampton or 
a Perth store, who never made a boot or a pound of soap in his life. 

Before the days of the Manchester Buying Society, and for some 
time after it commenced, there was unity in the co-operative move- 
ment. It was one in principle, one in aim, one in enthusiasm, one in 
practice, in store and workshop. When that society separated itself 
from the cause of labour, and limited co-operation to distribution, and 
capitalistic manufacturing, the effect was division. So far as respects 
goods, not made by itself, it aids participating workshops by selling 
their productions. Nevertheless it mutilated the edifice of the 
original movement. 

Many naturally ask, “ How is it that the Wholesale, which is but 
one society in a Union of a thousand societies, has come to domi- 
nate them all, and while asking the Union to be loyal to the 
Wholesale, is openly disloyal to the Congress of the Union?” 
There are many answers. Appropriating the profits of the work- 
shops and giving them to the stores, gives the one society ascend- 
ency. It controls the Bank (which holds the savings of the stores), 
instead of the Bank being under the independent control of the 
Union. It has thus the patronage of the movement in its hands. 
The Wholesale can personally influence officers of the stores, who are 
weekly in contact with it, for buying purposes. It can give situa- 
tions to sons and daughters of co-operators whose parents naturally 
take sides with the Wholesale. Directors are sent on pleasant 
journeys to foreign countries on buying and other deputations. 
The executive of the Union is located at Manchester, where the 
commercial spirit is little co-operative. Wholesale officers attend as 
part of their business at meetings of the branches. Thus, and in 
many other ways, an anti-participation sentiment is cultivated in 
the stores. Had these influences been employed in like manner on 
behalf of labour, workshops would have grown with the stores, and 
a noble federated unity would have prevailed. For so small a 
bribe—less than threepence each member, which Judas would have 
rejected—the stores have been annexed, as it were, to one society ; 
their independence has ceased; they have become powerless in Con- 
gress to enforce their will. They have subjected themselves to the 
mastership of their own servants. The delegates of shareholders 
in the Wholesale are the only persons having official power to alter 
this. 

Let not this contention as to policy efface the sense of the amazing 
growth of the movement to which distribution has contributed. The 
position of the co-operative movement (Dec., 1899) was as follows:— 
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Number of Societies . ° ° ° ° 1,651 

»» Members . ° ‘ . ‘ 1,729,976 
Shares . ° ° ° ° ° ° : £21,381,527 
Sales . . ° ° ° ° » ° £69,935,000 
Profits . ° ° ° ° . ° ° £7,913,272 
Investment . ° ° ° ° . : £13,469,389 


Deducting the Supply Associations—comparatively few and mostly 
conducted by gentlemen—the above summary represents the activity 
and capacity not supposed to exist among the people, which (not- 
withstanding the limitation of principle described) is a triumph of 
self-helping working-class co-operation. 

The rectification of policy is only an affair of time and reason, 
The question grows in interest and influence every year. The vindi- 
cation of principle would have commenced earlier had not those in 
favour of it been unwilling to believe that the cause of labour was 
actually and intentionally abandoned. For years they made motions 
in successive Congresses which were carried with acclaim. The “ half 
movement”? men declared they were in favour of profit-sharing, 
which deterred many who wished to believe it from taking orga- 
nised steps to re-establish participation in the movement. 

Thus were lost twenty years, while the absence of societies, which 
might have existed, became cited as proof of their impossibility. 
Fatal are the arts of beguilement! The professed friendliness to 
participation was as barren as the desert of Omdurman, and at last 
it came to be perceived that a new party had crept into the co- 
operative ranks, who were in favour of profit-sharing, provided it was 
not to be carried out. At the Royal Commission on Labour the 
Chairman of the Manchester Wholesale, in answer to a question, 
whether in the workshops he represented, participation in profit was 
recognised, said, “‘ No, it was not good business.” At the London 
International Congress, 1895, participation was affirmed as a cardinal 
principle, when the appointed representative of the Wholesale Society 
at once announced, that if it were attempted to pledge that body to 
the principle he would withdraw from the Congress. Therefore the 
friends of participation have taken their own affairs into their own 
hands. Though each party stands on separate platforms, there is no 
antagonism to the store. The workshop aids it, since it increases 
the income of the household, which means increased purchasing 
power at the stores. Separateness is not hostility. The stores are 
founded on participation, which the workshop party maintain. In 
co-operation, as in other human questions, there is a difference of 
opinion as to policy, but each believing that the other acts as he 
conceives for the best, personal unfriendliness does not arise. 
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II. 


Neither indifference nor hostility kill a principle which has entered 
into the heart of industry. Co-operation came into the world with a 
message to Labour in its mouth. To successive generations it is 
delivered with more precision and in a stronger voice. At length its 
watchword begins to be heard in the echoes of the world. It was 
participation which from the first inspired co-operation, and endowed 
it with a future. One who speaks with the authority of experience 
lately said: “ After careful consideration he had come to the con- 
clusion that employers must look forward to partnership with the 
employed It was in that sense that he regarded profit-sharing, which 
was supplementary to wages, favourably.’” 

Let no one think, because a principle is true and useful, it will be 
soon or largely accepted. It has to be shown to be true in practice, 
and conducive to public interests long before it commands assent. 

Distribution (of the co-operative kind) is no mean undertaking. It 
means knowing what to buy, the quality of what is purchased, where 
and when to buy it advantageously—getting it economically conveyed 
to consumers—finding out where they lie, and giving them inducing 
reasons for becoming customers, with the good faith and courtesy 
which retains them. 

Production (as respects co-operative workshops) requires a wider 
range of view and larger powers. Besides knowledge of material, of 
times and conditions of purchase, and methods of economical manu- 
facture. Larger capital than distribution needs is necessary as arule 
in production. Calculation of markets and their fluctuations have to 
be made. Longer periods of losses occur, necessitating intelligent 
patience. More workers have to be employed, and the difficulties of 
just administration demand high qualities of wise and genial super- 
vision. The simplicity of ready-money business is less possible. 
Great sagacity is needed in giving credit, and good book-keeping is 
indispensable. Respect and sympathy for workers; the art of 
eliciting their talent, skill, and goodwill; educating them in 
responsibility and recognising their right of equitable participation 
in gains, are but examples of the higher qualities required in con- 
ducting co-operative workshops. Besides a hatred of indebtedness, 
personal good faith—not only a sense of equity but a love of it— 
interest in the elevation of each worker, and of the workers as a class 
—the absence of jealousy among workers at seeing managers and 
comrades of skill, better remunerated than themselves, are qualities 
indispensable, if labour is to have repute and honour, prosperity and 
preference. 


(1) George Livesey, Chamber of Commerce Journal, January, 1898. Speech at the 
Trocadero. 
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One reason of the failure of co-operative workshops fifty years ago, 
was the low state of intelligence among Labour men. Now they are 
better informed and better fitted for the work of self-help. Another 
reason was that formerly money was lent to workmen to commence 
workshops with, and there was not the same care in its use as would 
have been exercised had the money been their own. Now, in every 
undertaking those who are to profit by it, are required to subscribe 
themselves a substantial portion of it, as security for what they may 
borrow. 

It is the co-operative way to explain, not complain, when a right 
principle is deflected the wrong way, and to take steps to restore it to 
the right way. Eighteen years ago (1883) co-operators caring for 
higher results established a Labour Association and a Federation of 
Co-operative workshops, whose organ is Labour Co-partnership (now 
in its ninth year), the first English journal, officially or otherwise, 
representing the right of industry to a share of profit. 

Of co-operative manufacturing societies, that of Hebden Bridge 
stands in the first place, with a record of thirty years. Its rule 
is that no worker’s profit shall be withdrawn until he holds at least 
£20 shares in the society. The progress of the society is thus set 
forth :— 


Year Members. Share j “Loan. Reserve. Sales. Profits. 
1870 =, 95 £83 £3 = £55 £3 
1895 . 797 25,845 6,771 £3,859 43,569 5,185 
1896 . 822 26417 6,471 3,937 46646 4,774 
1900 46,933 3,764 


In this Society the workers are not eligible for committee, although 
they may vote in their election. The origin of this rule seems to 
be that in the early days of the Society the proportion of share 
capital held by the workers was very small, being, in fact, only one per 
cent. of the whole. 

This society of Fustian Cutters is a romantic instance of self-help 
in production. Its first capital was raised in threepenny contributions 
by workers in the town. The society transformed a mill (which 
capitalists had deserted, unable to make profit in it) into noble 
workshops. The members now own a lake of scenic beauty, which 
cost them £5,000, whose water gives superiority to fustian produc- 
tions as the waters of Burton do to Bass’s ales; as the clay of 
Blaydon Burn does to Cowen’s famous fire bricks. The Hebden 
Bridge Nutclough Works employ 331 workers, all of whom are 
members or shareholders having a vote, and holding, on an average, 
£26 per worker in share and loan capital. 

Next in order of age and interest is the Leicester Hosiery 
Society, which has had a career of nearly twenty-six years. The 
resolute hosiers began in a cottage with a capital of £30. Now they 
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occupy an imposing factory and mill. I am more sanguine than a 
well-conducted person ought to be, yet when I saw the early diffi- 
culties of this society, it seemed that the members had a long day of 
little things before them. I never doubted their courage, but their 
success was the faintest star in the horizon of industry. The follow- 
ing figures are luminous with the light of progress. The next 
table shows it. Their trade in 1900 exceeded £70,000 :-— 


Year. Trade, 


Ist year—1877 ° . . ° £1,000 


Capital. 


Year, Members, Share, Loan, Reserve. Trade. Profits. 
1891 . 260 £6,416 £7,978 £680 £21,172 £628 
1896 . 660 18,008 12,327 —-1,450 48,885 2,802 
1897 . 729 27,884 19,960 1,800 53,594 3,139 


Like the Hebden Bridge Society the Hosiery Society formerly had 
a rule which prevented a worker from being elected on the committee. 
This has now been altered, and two employees are eligible. 

The Equity Brand Boot and Shoe firm, also of Leicester, was 
commenced (1887) by a few workmen of the Wholesale Society, 
which had declared itself unable to introduce profit-sharing in their 
works. These discerning workmen were resolved to try whether it 
was not possible to them. With little money, a small room, only 
three or four workers,.they commenced business. The men employed 
now exceed 300, all of whom are shareholders, The following table 
shows the success of this society to 1897 :— 


Capital. 


Year. Members. Share. Loan. Reserve, Trade. Profits. 
1887. 220 £420 — £20 72,800 £230 
1896. 1,070 9,879 £14,334 881 47,296 2,484 
1897. 1,049 " 10,364 14,817 990 46,863 1,874 


All the workers, adult males and females, pay to a Trade Union 
as members, but ask nothing from it, need nothing from it, nor take 
anything from it. Some time ago, when all other boot and shoe 
works in Leicester were closed on strike, the Equity Co-operative 
Workshops were open and every one at work full time. They did 
not strike as they were their own masters; they had no motive for 
striking against themselves, and the Trade Union did not ask them. 
In the Equity shops the hours of work are only fifty a week, which 
private employers declare ruinous and distract the land by their 
combination to refuse it. The men have built themselves splendid 
workshops, abundantly lighted and so perfeetly ventilated that (at a 
cost of £700) they have cool air in summer and warm in winter, at 
will. 

The history of the Havelock Boot and Shoe Works, of Kettering, 
is not less remarkable. It is the only productive society of this clags 
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which has a Personal Brand. From a beginning in which the courage 
exceeded the capital, the society has grown in ten years as the follow- 
ing table shows. In 1900 their trade was £40,836 ; profits, £2,477 :— 


Mal. 


Year. Members. Share j Loan, Reserve. Trade. Profits, 
L889 ° 208 £1,032 — — £3,588 £328 
1895 . 590 1.217 £2,776 L517 26,255 2,103 
1896 ° 651 $,890 3,786 652 29,204 2,001 
1897 ° 700 d,771 4,765 789 32,924 2,160 


The society has erected on freehold land of their own a noble and 
picturesque pile of buildings, and are providing for extensions. 
After defraying all charges and allotting ample sums for deprecia- 

“ 5 5 5 P ; , 
tion of buildings and machinery, they divided (1897) profits in the 
following manner : — 


To Workers : . £403 8 6 being 1/9 in the £ on wages. 
,, Customers a6 6 7 . sy », trade. 
,, Committee . j 35 0 0 
,, Capital . , . mes 0 . Bh » »» Shares, 
, Education Fund . 26 5 O 
», Provident Fund . 5210 O 


Leaving £59 Os. 11d. to carry to Reserve. 


The aggregate divisions of profits down to 1896 were as follows :— 


: s. a. 
Reserve Fund . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ Sao 0 0 
Workers . : r 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ " 4,282 0 0O 
Committee ; . ° ° ° . . 1,342 0 0 
Customers ‘ . ‘ . zs - 2.205 0 0 
1 Dividend on Capital ‘ ‘ . . ° 1,316 10 0 
Educational Fund , : y r 7 ss 537 10 0O 
1Provident Fund " r ‘ . 1,060 0 0 
Special Service Fund . . 313 10 0 
Charitable and Propagandist Agencies . . 143 5 O 
Other Purposes ° . . » ° 258 0 O 


Only fifteen participating workshops existed in 1883. This year 
(1901) 108 are in operation in the United Kingdom and Ireland. 
Earl Grey stated at Kettering that they maintained a higher standard 
of generous treatment to workers, and do more in other ways than 
the non-participating workshops. They provide libraries, news 
rooms, lecture rooms, provident funds, besides according participa- 
tion in profit. The financial progress of these societies during 
fourteen years is thus given :— 

(1) The ‘* Reserve Fund”’’ provides for the depreciation of machinery and fixtures, 
and other exigencies of business. The ‘ Provident Fund”’ is a provision against ill- 


health, decay of strength, or other vicissitudes of workers, and might be called a Man- 
kind Depreciation Fund. 


(2) Detailed accounts of these societies, historic and financial, by Thomas Blandford 


and Henry Vivian, can be obtained from the office of the Labour Association, 15, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 
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1883. 1893. 1897. 


Societies . ‘ 15 . 108 . 169 
Sales . ‘ e £160,751 . £1,292,688 . £2,714,346 
Capital . ° e 103,486 . 639,884 . 1,180,906 
Profits . ‘ e 9,031 . 67,663 . 137,506 
Losses . , ‘ 7 oa 9.984 . 12,441 
Dividend on Wages. unknown . 8,283 . 16,253 


The rise of the Kettering Clothing Society, the Canterbury 
Tanners, and numerous other societies have stories as romantic and 
surprising as any told here, were there space for relating them. 

The workshops erected in Leicester and Kettering are Industrial 
paradises, gay with light, spacious, fresh with ventilation, and labour 
radiant with the sense of ownership and profit; none of them would 
own anything beyond wages had they remained hireling workers in 
mere capitalistic employ. 

In new societies paying a dividend on capital as well as interest, a 
stipulation is beginning to be made that when the property of the 
society affords the ordinary security for capital the interest upon it 
should not exceed 5 per cent. The dividend on custom, as a rule, 
need not be more than one-third of the profit accorded to labour. 
The main rule of division should be to secure to labour the largest 
possible dividend. It is the Labourer that most needs endowment that 
accumulated profits shall, in old age, give him competence without 
dependence upon the charity of individuals or the State. 

Not all at once do adherents understand that co-operation is self 
contained and self sustained. It has established itself by success, 
and has the same right to a place in the commercial system as any 
other. It is not unfriendly to other interests because it maintains its 
own. Its rule is self defence, not defiance. Hence its preference to 
sell at market prices which, instead of underselling the shopkeeper, 
tends to keep up his prices. It does the same service to the manu- 
facturer. A true co-operative journal advertises the business of 
others as well as its own. To refuse to do so is to boycott other 
tradesmen, which is the scandal of competition. Co-operation stands 
upon its own merits. 

1. Honesty in business though some disadvantage may come 
by it. 

2. Care for purity in provisions and excellence in manufacture. 

3. Sharing profits with purchaser and worker. 

4. In saving gains for purchasers teaching them thrift by 
creating a Profit Bank, where members draw money out 
who never put anything in from their own pockets. 

5. In informing the purchaser of any defect known to the 
vendor. 

6, Educating members in business and in principles of fraternity, 
thus elevating them as a class, 
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These are main points of distinctiveness. If the rule of informing 
purchasers of defects in goods before sale was acted upon in com- 
petitive markets it would put an end to the business of half the shops 
in London and ‘Paris. Co-partnership has, for many years, been 
successfully practised at the Agricultural and Horticultural Associa- 
tion of Deptford and London, which engages in the manufacture of 
oil cakes, seed selling, manures, and other commodities of the farm. 
The workshops are separately assessed, and the profits made in each 
department divided among those whose labour or thought has created 
them. The social and educational conveniences provided for the 
working people made the Deptford Colony a community. 

In Parliament and the Press credit is often given to distribution 
under the impression that it was solving the problem of capital and 
labour. But as the Bishop of Durham has said, “ it does not touch 
that problem.”’ It is Productive co-operation alone which does that. 

Mr. E. O. Greening has proposed that Parliament should neither 
renew nor grant a monopoly, without stipulating that all excess of 
profit, beyond the amount the company is permitted to make for 
shareholders, shall be divided between the consumers and the workers 
employed. This arrangement would prevent the necessity of 
municipalising public works, beyond the capacity of Town or County 
Councils to manage, and confer upon the people the advantages now 
sought for them by Socialistic agitation. In this way profit-sharing 
would retain individual action and secure economy and public 
efficiency. 

From the first co-operation had the dream of the higher life, and 
its steps to it were honesty in commerce and equity in labour. Its 
ideal was Industrial cities self-devised, self-sustained under conditions 
in which it should be impossible to be depraved or poor. Co-operation 
is Socialism with the madness left out—the madness consisting in 
endeavouring to arrest all other movements until theirs is tried. The 
Brotherhood Trust Societies, with their practical thought, disinterested- 
ness and devotion—Labour Churches and the many enterprises of 
community life now increasing, all seek human betterment by the 
holy arts of service, reason and love. 

No doubt the Higher co-operation, like Home Rule, requires (as 
Mr. Shaw, the Scotch Solicitor-General, said) a new sense—the sense 
of Justice to those not usually regarded as entitled to it. 

It is too late now to declare that co-operative manufacturing is 
impossible to workmen. A generation ago storekeeping was leclared 
impossible to be conducted by working people. The existence of 
thousands of stores, so conducted, refutes that prediction of incapacity. 
Co-partnership workshops now refute the doleful prophets of evil 
omen. 

You never know how little attention any one has given to the 
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subject of participation, until you hear the question, “ If workers 
share profits will they share losses?” They always do it. M. 
Charles Robert’s words are entirely conclusive on this point. 
“Sharing in profit,” he says, “ was recognised as the right, not only 
of those who brought capital, but of those also who brought their 
labour. The labourer shared in the risk as capital did; as the 
capitalist might be bankrupt, so the labourer ran daily risk of injury 
and of death.” Workers are the first to share losses. When hard 
times come the first thing, as a rule, the employer thinks of is not 
retrenching his own expenditure, but reducing the wages of his 
workmen. 

The interest taken in the co-operative question by distinguished 
thinkers, prelatical and political, has always been from belief that its 
aspirations were higher than the till. The till is part of the move- 
ment, but only a part. 

In 1872 Mr. Walter Morrison, in a speech to his constituents at 
Plymouth, said: “There was a deeper principle than saving money 
by co-operation, which has caused the working man to enter into the 
movement with such spirit as they have manifested from the first. 
This deeper principle is that it makes a working man a proprietor, 
and gives him a social equality, which is one of the marked improve- 
ments of our day.” Mr. Morrison’s own friendliness to co-operation 
was founded on belief that its aim was not alone to make better 
mechanics or superior grocers, but superior men. 

One merit of participation is that it inspires workmen with higher 
aims. Mr. Ruskin is of opinion that “he who comes up to his own 
ideal of greatness must always have a very low standard of it in his 
mind.” Even that standard leads onwards. It is no mean thing to 
incite a man to attain an ideal. Mr. Bright, who stood so high in 
public opinion, lamented how much his best efforts fell below his 
own ideal. Everybody knows that the workman’s standard of excel- 
lence is generally higher than his employer’s, who too often has 
shoddy in his soul. However, better a low standard than none at 
all. A low standard can be elevated, but where there is none there 
is nothing to go upon. Participation means social equality in the 
social sense, and that is a higher level than labour has yet reached. 

Moralists tell us that the “secret of all true success is self-posses- 
sion,’ but to possess something else as well as your self is a 
further advantage, and this is a higher standard for labour to claim 
and attain. 

Those who are loudest in their warning of the impossibility of 
workmen conducting workshops are middle-class manufacturers 
whose fathers were miners, or weavers, or bootmakers, who worked 
in humble ways, but, have by sagacity, thrift and industry raised 
themselves by the very qualities which their sons aver working men 
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are incapable of displaying. Besides, the participating workshop is 
far easier to organise than one on capitalist lines, because : 
1. Strikes are unlikely. 
2. Workmen devise more economical and ingenious methods 
than their masters ever knew. 
3. They can save their directors a good deal of thinking. 
4, They save cost in superintendence. 
5. They are contented where competitive workmen are never 
satisfied. 
6. Co-partnership gives security to capital and increases the 
share coming to the employed. 

The failures of participating societies are few compared with the 
failures of competitive undertakings. Well-devised plans are, from 
causes apart from principle, liable to failure, but the proportion in 
which well-devised co-operative associations succeed is great. Of 
every three competitive companies registered two become insolvent, 
70 per cent. of all competitive companies floated smash up, and only 
30 per cent. become permanent. 

Since co-operative workshops will be few amid the thousands of 
firms in which labour is hired, co-partnership aims to promote 
participation between workmen and employers. 

A favourite argument against such partnerships is that, “ in Corn 
Mills, for instance, where workmen are few and capital large, the men 
would be made rich in twelve months if all the profits were given to 
them.” . No one asks that adi the profits shall be given to them. 
“All” being too much is made a pretext for giving them none. 
Participation means only an equitable share for the workers. The 
same dividend paid on the wages of working millers as is paid to the 
shareholders, would be satisfactory. Even in some co-operative work- 
shops capital often carries off all the dividend. It has one dividend 
as interest which is fair, and another out of profits which is unfair— 
two dividends, while labour gets none, or at best only one, which is 
often too little to make it worth while to put skilland goodwill 
into work. 

In the Irish Bank Bill passed in June, 1808, there was a clause 
providing “that the profits shall be equally divided and that the 
residue shall go to the governor.” ‘This is the ordinary way with 
labour. The profit it creates is all equally divided with somebody 
else, and it is the “residue” only which goes to the worker. 

To prevent industry having too little, and allay the fear of its 
having too much, it has been proposed’ that the Labour Association 
should advocate the rule of 5 per cent. to capital and 10 per cent. to 
labour. Where the risk of capital is great a higher than 5 per cent. 
interest may rightfully be accorded. In like proportions labour would 


1) By a President of the Labour Associaticn. 
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have to take less than 10 per cent. if less was made, though its 
dividend would be liable to stop at 10 per cent., however much more 
might be realised by capital. 

Leclaire, Godin, and other noble innovators in social industry in 
France, have not been unregarded in England. Successful instances 
of industrial partnership on their lines are not wanting. Mr. George 
Thomson, of Woodhouse, Huddersfield, inspired by Mr. Ruskin’s 
practical philosophy, converted his woollen works (which never depart 
from its standard of genuineness) into an industrial partnership. 
Five per cent. only is paid on capital—workmen are eligible on the 
board of management, and the time of working is only forty-eight 
hours a week—which has caused no diminution in production. This 
firm is a notable instance of co-partnership and control. 

Another instance is the South London Gas Company, under Mr. 
George Livesey’s management, where profit-sharing has been intro- 
duced, and prosperity and good feeling prevail in place of ruinous 
strikes and discontent. In the year 1896 the men received £17,000 as 
their portion of profit. They had taken £35,000 of shares in the 
Company and have invested £37,000 at 4 percent. The gas is better, 
the consumers pay no more, the shareholders receive full dividends. 
Nothing comes out of the Company’s pocket. The workers made the 
profits they receive. 

Co-partnership is an inextinguishable instinct of co-operation, and 
every year finds more and more favour with Trade Unionists. 
Distinguished leaders among them have seen working men learn to 
depend no more on the grocer, and it is as possible for them to do 
without the employer. ‘Were the money spent on strikes spent on 
workshops, Trade Unions would soon own millions, since they would 
be gaining money instead of losing it. Unions are strong enough to 
make participation a condition of labour—had they the mind to. 
Public sentiment would be with them there. All markets would be 
open for the sale of their manufactures if they had workshops. 

Even now, numerous buyers prefer goods, the quality being equal, 
which they know to be honestly made and in which the workers have 
an equitable share of the profits of their labour. 

Employers have a natural fear that, since men who receive low 
wages work. the least they can in return, they will work no better 
when a share of profit is accorded to them. But what is it which 
makes the master vigilant early and late, and sleep with one eye open, 
but the incentive of gain? What makes the piece-worker so alert but 
the chance of earning more? Why is it that eight hours a day pro- 
duces as much work, and better work, than ten or twelve hours—but 
the reward of greater leisure for pleasure or improvement which lies 
before the alert workers ? 

The dislike to admit workmen to a share of corsultutive and sugges- 
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tive control, arises from reluctance to recognise administrative equality 
in the workman—not seeing that gain lies that way. A workman 
observes costly mistakes made which he could avoid. He knows of 
time-saving and money-saving devices upon which he is silent, 
because it is not his interest to disclose them. Were he to speak, it 
would probably be resented as interference and presumption. A 
colliery owner at Normanton owned that his men, by care and vigil- 
ance, could save him £3,000 a year. The answer given him was 
“ Why not give them £1,500 and you will save £1,500 by the con- 
cession?’ which he did. Let werkmen be assured that profit will fall 
to them if they put thought and character into their work, and in 
time they will do so. Just as bad schoolmasters flog children to 
hide their lack of skill and patience, so the employer declares his 
men unfiited for good treatment to conceal his lack of sympathy, 
trust and trouble. 

He who would be an honoured employer must have sympathy 
with his men. “No man,” we are told, “isa saint in his sleep.” 
So no “ captain of industry” who has contempt and distrust in his 
heart will ever command confidence. He who takes no personal 
trouble to educate and inspire his workpeople as Owen, Leclaire and 
Godin did, but treats them as inferiors, only inspires resentment. 
No soldier ever dies for the commander who kicks him. 

What Edmund Burke said of the wisdom of conceding the claims 
of the American Colonists, may be said (with the change of a few 
words) of the advisability of employers conceding the claims of 
workmen for industrial equity. ‘‘ Without considering whether we 
yield as a matter of right or grant as a matter of favour, it creates 
the affection which springs from equal privilege, which, though light 
as air, is as strong as links of iron. The acknowledgment of equal 
interests is a source of attachment which no force can separate nor 
tear from mutual allegiance. It is that sense which alone can pervade 
and vivify enduring association. But let the sinister policy prevail 
[let it be felt in industry that the profit and control all goes to capital 
and none to labour], the cement is gone, the cohesion is loosened, 
repulsion is established, unity has ceased and dissolution and decay 
are only matters of time.” 

Looking back at the successes of participation recounted, it will be 
owned that professional prophets of failure—the social refrigerators 
who go about cooling righteous euthusiasm—have lost reputation. 
When the Pioneers arose they were called Babelites, Ishmaelites and 
Utopianists, they spoke in an unknown language to an alien world 
which regarded them with incredulity, ridicule and hostility. They 
were thought dreamers at the best, who could only be awakened by 
failure. But a thing derided is not always disproved, as many 
think. 
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Tho Shakers were not an enticing people. They were long in 
visage, they droned in speech, they were monotonous in idea, their 
community was regulated by the maxim that happiness is wrong. 
They had no enterprise, not even that of increasing the population ; 
and were their ideas to become universal there would be no second 
or third generation ; the race of mankind and womankind would end 
speedily. Darwin’s evolution will be needless since there will be no 
human biology to profit by it. The new photographic rays which 
pass through the flesh and reveal the formation of the bones, will 
have no further use, for there wili be no more flesh or bones to 
operate upon. Yet these singular self-exterminating people com- 
manded 380 per cent. higher prices, in the markets of America, than 
competitive dealers could get, because it was known that their com- 
modities could bo trusted. Thus participating production has proved 
that honesty pays. 

Those who had invested in stage coaches believed in the infinite 
impossibility, and infinite foolishness, of railways. Owners of 
sailing ships derided the possibility of steam navigation. Partici- 
pation is a vessel which has crossed the Atlantic in safety, and a 
fleet is being built. Artists were brilliantly scornful of photography 
and of its ridiculous burlesque of nature. Now the condemned sun- 
printing has become the assistant of art and science, even delineating 
physical secrets before hidden from the surgeon’s eye, and revealing 
to the astronomer stellar mysteries of the universe which the most 
powerful telescopes failed to discover. So the co-operative principle, 
which acts for humanity instead of against it, may comprise infinite 
and unforeseen resources of progress and peace. 

Carlyle had never been a workman when he wrote, without con- 
ditions, ‘‘ There is perennial nobleness and even sacredness in work.” 
If so the slave might feel exalted. There is no “ nobleness ” in com- 
pulsory work which is not equitably paid for, and never intended to 
be paid for. Nor has any place or occupation “ sacredness” where 
justice to industry is absent. Not in law, not in custom, but in the 
eyes of equity, profit is robbery which is not fairly shared among those 
who mainly create it. Labour is the workman’s capital and should 
be respected like the rich man’s capital. Let those who control 
fortunes give heed to the great words of Dante: “ Look how thou 
walkest, Take good heed thy fect do not tread on the heels of thy 
poor brethren.” This is the Higher Co-operation. 

Grorcr Jacos Horyoaxre. 











THE SPIRIT OF THE MAFIA 


Can Italy recover its lost greatness and become one of the great nations 
of the world? By greatness is not meant the possession of a big 
army and fleet which may give it momentary importance in the 
direction of the world’s affairs, but rather the endurance of a strong 
race founded on irresistibility of intent and moral backbone, with 
manliness to assert and maintain itself in its undertakings and 
expansion. It isa difficult question to answer, for so large a subject 
offers many sides for consideration necessitating a study and 
knowledge of the many peoples who form united Italy, and it is 
scarcely within the limits of an article that the matter can be properly 
discussed. But in the Italy of to-day there is a growing force 
arrayed against the progress of the country, which merits the 
attention of its well-wishers. That force comes from the south and is 
best described by the words which head this article. In the welding 
together of the principalities and powers, which resulted in the present 
Kingdom of Italy, it is doubtful whether Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, 
and the rest of that noble band of workers with them, rightly 
estimated the materials with which they intended to raise their 
fabric when once the grand ideal of a united country had passed its 
fevered stage. They may not have altogether rightly gauged the 
true worth of the enthusiasm which surrounded them, nor considered 
how much it was to be relied on in the future when the difficulties 
and sacrifices of union became apparent. Nomatter. It wasa heroic 
task manfully carried out. To their successors falls the less grateful one 
of consolidating the work, and of raising the country to the height of 
supporting the penalties and removing the obstacles which after forty 
years of life still attach to it. 

If the difference of race between the northern and southern 
inhabitants be not so accentuated in Italy as in Austria and Hungary, 
there is nevertheless a great difference. This is shown by the scant 
respect with which the northerners speak of the southerners ; and the 
manner in which the latter, especially the Sicilians, refer to the rest 
of their compatriots. In Sicily, all those who live on the further 
side of the Straits of Messina are called continenta/i—a term equally 
applicable to a Dane or a Swede as to a Tuscan or Piedmontese. 
And that this insulation is not dying out, but rather being accentu- 
ated, is shown by the apparent necessity of those in authority to 
persistently refute the statement that there can be any Southern or 
Sicilian question apart from one regarding the whole country. The 
people in the north are more advanced in civilisation. The Lombard 
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farmer is as a prince compared with his Calabrese brother, while a 
Tuscan peasant may rightly look with pity on his Sicilian counter- 
part. The cultivation and refinement of the upper and middle 
classes of the one, again, offer no less a field for comparison. Southern 
Italians have much to learn before being on a social equality with 
the rest of their countrymen; and this knowledge, felt, but not 
admitted, and which rankles in their minds, creating a certain dis- 
content at the existing order of things, is not unconnected with the 
title of this article. In short, there is little real union of hearts in 
a patriotic sense, however much they may be attached to the person 
of the King. The flow of civilisation of Northern Italy has met the 
opposing current of southern semi-medicvalism, and the clear course 
of the one has been contaminated by the turbid stream of the other. 
The meeting of the waters is at Rome. The spirit of the Mafia is 
creeping upward. 

The Mafia is prevalent throughout the whole of Sicily, though 
the provinces of Messina, Catania, and Syracuse are lessaffected. In 
Palermo, Trapani, and Girgenti, it is found at its worst. ‘In the 
Conca d’Oro (Palermo),” writes Senatore Villari, “the peasants are 
well-to-do, but they are Mafiosi, and commit a vast number of crimes. 
I would not believe it at first, as it seemed to be in contradiction to 
the rules of political economy and social science ; but I saw it in a 
thousand ways, and in a thousand ways was it proved to me.” Thé 
changes wrought by new political influences offer a freer field than 
ever for the development of the Mafia. It was rife in the Bourbon time. 
In 1836, Del Caretto wrote to the King of Naples a lurid account of 
the state of the Island. But in those days, the strong hand of 
despotism held the evil in check; and it has been left to modern 
sentimental legislation, which dresses up licence in the garb of liberty, 
to foster and favour the spirit of the Mafia under the mask of 
freedom. Probably at no recent time of its history has lawlessness— 
none the less dangerous because silent in its working—been 80 
paramount in Sicily as at the present moment. In the fifteen years 
preceding the union with the kingdom of Italy, the administration 
of justice was purer, safety of person and property more assured, and 
prosperity greater than is now the case. This is openly avowed, and 
deep-seated discontent is the result. The evil isseen and recognised’; 
and there are those who go the length of wishing that things may 
get worse so that the inevitable change may come the sooner. It is 
remarkable that the two great rival Latin races should in one year 
present so miserable a picture of the unsound state of the very 
foundation on which national prosperity and progress must necessarily 
rest. The Dreyfus case on the one hand, and the important 
Notarbartolo case on the other, have this in common: that the course 
of justice in France and Italy alike can be prostituted for the sake of 
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the political exigency of the moment, and that the powers that be—no 
matter how weak or corrupt—must be protected at all costs. It is 
useless to waste words on the extreme danger that threatens a nation, 
and especially a nation in its infancy, when a true source of ail 
welfare, viz., respect for the laws, be disregarded and trodden under 
foot by the very men responsible for its maintenance. As the state 
of society may be judged by the purity of its women, so may the 
prosperity of a country be determined by the integrity of its judges 
and rulers. To the Anglo-Saxon mind, the perversion of justice in 
Italy may appear impossible, but it is of frequent—nay daily— 
occurrence, and this is a growing danger which assails the State. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that the recent revelations at Milan 
and Bologna in the Notarbartolo case are at all an isolated example 
of how things are mismanaged—to give it no hardername. The 
only oxceptional thing about that extraordinary trial is the publicity 
that it has fortunately secured, and that is mainly owing, not to the 
authorities themselves, but to the persistent endeavours and courage 
of a son to bring the murderers of his father to justice. The Govern- 
ment has yet to show whether it or the Mafia is to be accounted the 
stronger in the land: it is a fight between the two of supreme 
moment to Italy. 

“ La Mafia” is no elaborate socret society with its written code of 
laws and solemn initiation into its mysteries: it has probably no list 
of members sworn to obey the orders of a chief, with periodical 
meetings in dark hiding-places to decree vengeance on its enemies. It 
is best defined as a sentiment of opposition to social and moral obli- 
gations, and to legal restraint—in short, an extended conspiracy 
against the community on the part of individuals arbitrarily and 
violently to impose their will on others. It may not be so virulent a 
form of social disorder as the Neapolitan Camorra, but its essence 
is illicit intriguing for the sake of personal gain; or, as has been 
aptly said by Mr. E. 8. Morgan, “the aim of the Association is 
plunder and the sanction on which it relies is still death.” The 
best that can be said of the Mafia is that it is the feeling that prompts 
aman to look severely and exclusively after his own interests and 
profit, sacrificing those of others unscrupulously and unrelentingly 
in so doing. 

The workings of the Mafia are without limit, unseen, frequently 
unknown, unaccountable, but always present. One of its principal 
safeguards is the conspiracy of silence called Omertd. When a 
crime be committed by a Mafioso, the friends of the murdered man 
and murderer alike, even if unknown to each other, or at enmity, are 
united by one idea—that of saving the assassin from the rigour of 
the law; they will not speak. They say to themselves: ‘‘ The dead 
is gone; we must help the living”; not by any means from charit- 
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able motives, but because they will not sido with the law. The 
Mafioso, relying on no force but his own, suffers an injury, but he 
rarely applies to the law for redress. ‘To him justice comes by his 
personal efforts. He may be wounded in a fight, or attempt at 
murder; he does not speak, nor see, nor feel. He is taken to the 
hospital and listens with seeming impassiveness to the doctor’s 
verdict, telling him he has but a short time to live, but he does not 
give up the name of his aggressor. ‘Si moru mi voricu; si campu 
vallampu ” (“If I die, they’ll bury me; if I live, I'll strike you 
dead ”’) is his thought; though in most cases the legacy of vengeance, 
sometimes even by will, is left to relations. 

The Mafiosi have means of communication of their own just as 
thieves have in London. These, though differing in some ways from 
the ordinary prison slang, are chiefly used to enable members to 
converse freely when in prison. The jargon is distinguished more 
by the pronunciation than by any extended vocabulary. Founded 
on the Palermitan dialect, itself an exaggeration of the Neapolitan, 
it is recognised by a hoarse guttural enunciation, which has spread 
wherever the Mafiosi are found in numbers. It finds expression also 
in new meanings to certain words. For example may be quoted: 
“sirinata” (serenata=an evening’s entertainment), meaning “a 
drawing of knives”’; “ aughi” (aghi= needles), “‘knives”’ ; “mulettu” 
(muletto = a small mule), “a long knife”; “ cantare’? (= to sing), 
“to betray’; “ballare’? (to dance), “to fight”; “sarvatevi u 
cuteddu’’ (conservate il coltello — keep the knife sheathed), ‘discuss 
the matter calmly”; “abbajare’’ (= to bark), “to betray”; “a 
siritina non é serena ”’ (la sera non é tranquilla = the night is dis- 
turbed), “ there is something amiss’’; “ u capillanu é d’invitati”’ (il 
cappellano é tra gl’invitati = the priest is among the guests), “ blood 
is to be spilt since the confessor has been bidden’’; “ u statau’”’ (lo 
spense — he blew out the candle) “he killed him”’. 

There is also the alphabet or cypher of the Mafia, which is as 
follows, viz :— 


S a c .- 2 a in 
man KC ALY % tit » by das 
A re Cc ¢ é* air 
nop ; r 8 t x ‘ x % 
J &) 5 ot o> > ape ay fi ~ ae Ds) 


by means of which the Mafiosi communicate with those under arrest, 
not so much as a means of defence or of escaping punishment, as to 
denounce, or give warning of, half-hearted or untrustworthy associates 
who may be met with in prison. 
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The word Mafia in its present interpretation is of recent birth. 
It was formerly used to define the bearing of a pert, or in the 
language of school-boys, a cocky, individual, just as Camorra, now 
denoting the powerful Neapolitan criminal association, was formerly 
restricted to describe the plotting that goes on inside Neapolitan 
prison walls. To seek for the origin of “ La Mafia” is to make one 
go back to the farther periods of the history of Sicily, for it springs 
from the natural temperament of the people, which has been formed 
by their many vicissitudes and strivings. The Sicani, or Siculi, were 
swallowed up by the Greeks, the Carthaginians and the Romans; 
and they in their turn were succeeded by the Arabs, the Saracens 
and the Normans. Then the Teuton, the French, the Spanish, and 
even the British elements came upon the scene, so that the Sicilian 
of to-day—since his home has ever been a bone of contention, and in 
consequence a battlefield of the world, may be said to be the child of 
all Nations. Professor Giorgio Arcoleo thus describes the Sicilian 
character in his able monograph on Sicily :— 


*« Tn nations, as in individuals, there are always some prominent and permanent 
traits, and in the Sicilian I see the worship of brute force, the spirit of domina- 
tion in ideas, in human affections and in life generally, with the glorification of 
self ; also pessimism, and the instinct to generalise according to the limitations 
of the individual and to distort things of daily life as private fancy may dictate. 
I discern the desire to rebel and to induce others to do so, and an inability of 
association for a given good purpose. In addition, there is a tendency towards 
melancholy, self-isolation, and over-susceptibility. . . . The worship of brute 
force is derived from his surroundings, that is to say, from nature, and from the 
legends and history of his country. He is impelled thereto by the fiery outbursts 
of his volcano, by the earthquake which swallows up towns and cities, by the 
burning sky of bronze that withholds rain for twelve months consecutively, by 
the endless rolling expanse of his cultivated lands. He is influenced by the 
African scirocco, which stifles breath, action, and even the power of thought ; 
by the rapid and exuberant growth of vegetation, and by the deep and inexhaustible 
mines. ‘That worship of the monstrous is also induced when he thinks of the 
forging of Jove’s thunderbolts, of the Cyclops and giants who were his forefathers, 
of the murderous Scylla and Charybdis, of the eternal fecundity of the earth as 
symbolised by Ceres, and of the violence of the elements as described by Holus. 
. . . Servitude, invasion, and strife have deprived the Sicilian of stability of 
character ; feudalism has penetrated into all grades of society, and even into home 
life. From all this have arisen disquiet, discontent, conspiracy, with revenge 
carried to extremes in moments of triumph. Thence springs a disproportionate 
sense of his own importance, which sometimes becomes grotesque.” 


The Mafia is ‘‘ bred in the bone,” Signor Villari says, and it lends 
itself to the Sicilian temperament, as it allows him to assert his over- 
weening individualism which is one of its principal characteristics. 
The saying of Massimo d’Azeglio that there is “ some instinct of 
civil war in the heart of every Italian,” may be supplemented by the 
statement that conspiracy and intrigue are natural to most Sicilians. 
Even when a man does not join the secret societies of oaths, blood- 
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shed and midnight meetings, he will not disdain to secure advantage 
by “binding himself with others whose combined operations often 
perplex a Government.” Secret societies have flourished in Italy 
from ancient times. The Roman Senate had to fight them, and by 
them it was frequently baffled. Roman citizens formed clubs and 
associations, which the Curia found it hard to oppose. And in 
medieval times, the guilds and companies were directed to protect 
the interests of their members against the common laws. 

The reason of the prevalence of the Mafia may be sought in a 
variety of causes. Its principal one is the corruption which pervades 
all classes from the highest to the lowest. The people are convinced 
that justice is for the powerful. They have no faith in the law, 
which they regard as their natural enemy. “La furca é per lu 
poviru, la guistizea pri lu fissu’”’ (The gallows for the poor man; 
the law courts for the fool) is one of their pithy sayings. The hope 
of litigants is centred on favouritism and intrigue, and herein lies the 
influence of the Mafia, and the despicable power of some deputies and 
senators, who go to parliament principally to traffic in the unsavoury 
bartering of their country’s justice. It is not that money always 
passes between the parties; but there is invariably the quid pro quo, 
and nothing is given to him who does not pay. Signor Colajanni, 
an outspoken Socialist deputy, has much to say on this subject in his 
instructive work: J? Regno della Mafia. He writes :— 


‘In Sicily we have arrived at this point—the most honest and scrupulous 
people invoke the protection and intervention of deputies in their affairs, because 
they are sincerely convinced that their adversaries will call in the assistance of 
influential persons to their prejudice. There is no belief in the fair conduct of 
public matters; nor, above all, in the impartiality and honesty of the judges and 
their decisions ; all is subordinate and all is settled by the influence of the 
member of parliament. Thus in general, and I defy my colleagues to controvert 
the statement, the prestige of a deputy does not depend on his intellectual 
qualities, his rectitude of conduct, or his patriotism, but on the influence—I use 
that word in preference to the less polite term of Mafia—which he brings to 
bear.” 


“ Some deputies always vote for the Government, no matter what 
it may be,” reports Signor Villari, “and the Government concedes 
them whatever they may choose to ask.’ I here repeat what I have 
written elsewhere, and what I have learnt too well from personal 
experience, namely, that no man is sure of winning his suit, no 
matter how just his cause may be. Intrigue, political influence, and 
bribery in some shape or form cause the most monstrous decisions to 
be frequently given, and the Executive, sheltering itself under the 
pretence of political expediency, or a feigned respect for the integrity 
of the judges, weakly shuts its eyes tosuch facts. Further testimony 
to this unpalatable truth may be adduced by quoting the words of 
the great jurist, Diego Tajani, which, though spoken in his place in 
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parliament some years ago, are none the less indicative of the situa- 
tion now: “ We have in Sicily,’ he said, “the laws scoffed at, 
institutions become a contradiction, corruption every where, favouritism 
the rule, justice the exception ; crime enthroned where the guardian 
of public weal should be; criminals in the place of judges; judges 
become criminals, and a horde of persons interested in crime become 
arbiters of the liberty, honour and life of the people. By heaven! 
What is this but chaos; what but the worst of ail evils? the 
anarchy of government before which a hundred brigands or a hundred 
malefactors more or less sink into insignificance.” The following 
proverb shows the popular feeling on this subject : ‘‘ Chi ha denari ed 
amicizia tiene in tasca la guistizia”’ (Those with money and influence 
hold justice in their pockets). 

In the misery and ignorance of the masses, the Mafia finds a 
ready soil adapted to its growth. Though the condition of tho 
peasant has been frequently written of—and that his condition is 
miserable if we compare him to his fellows in other countries, or set 
up for him a special standard of happiness and comfort according to 
our own lights, may be true—yet his wants are so few, his knowledge 
of the amenities of life so scanty, and he is moreover so favoured by the 
splendid climate and wonderful fertility of the soil, that, if the over- 
powering weight of taxation were modified and justice secured to 
him, he would be both law-abiding and prosperous. As things are, 
he is a slave to whom liberty is a sham and prosperity a farce. 
Before the bureaucratic tyrants to be found in every town, and before 
the Mafia, unless he belong to it himself, he, as well as others, has 
to bow to the ground and put up with the injustice that may be 
meted out to him. The depredatory deeds of the barons of the 
Middle Ages are as common in Sicily as ever they were, only they 
are done by other and lower hands and fill other and baser pockets. 
What was claimed by the strong hand of might then, is now secured 
by the subtle means of intrigue and venality. In fact the state of 
the south is not prepared for liberal legislation, for the men who 
exercise the power are unfit for the authority with which they find 
themselves invested, and the majority of the people are unprepared 
to reap the benefit of a freedom which in consequence degenerates 
into licence. Socialist deputies have seized the opportunity of the 
Notarbartolo trial revelations to violently denounce the Mafia and its 
doings—(a proceeding which has caused some merriment as too 
suggestive of the story of the pot and the kettle)—and to bring a 
serious indictment against the Government for pandering to it. The 
justice of this accusation is borne out by the admission of General 
Mirri himself at that trial, who said that the preliminaries of the case 
for the prosecution were prepared with the greatest remissness and 
laxity. 
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Innumerable are the examples of the operations of the Mafia that 
might be quoted, especially at that same trial at Milan and Bologna, 
where “ the miserable tale has been told in court of police officials in 
fear of, or in apparent league with, the Mafia, openly impeding the 
course of justice by the suppression of evidence, with their colleagues 
either guiltily acquiescent or impotent to prevent it; of professional 
men and others of high social position figuring as cowardly with- 
holders of facts to which they had previously sworn; of menda- 
cious assertions only corrected on threat of arrest; of grown-up men 
driven to tears for terror of the consequences of telling the truth; of 
witnesses openly approached and threatened in the ante-rooms of the 
court itself; of the betrayal of private and confidential official re- 
ports; of important documents abstracted from the volume of the 
process; of a captain and non-commissioned officers of that part of 
the army responsible for the maintenance of public order being 
admonished and threatened with imprisonment by the Court for 
contradictory evidence and grave omission of duty.” One false 
witness is reported to have said: “‘ To-day I go to prison, or I shall 
be killed by the Mafia ; the truth I will not tell. I prefer prison to 
death.” But little can be expected when the police have been re- 
cruited from the ranks of the Mafia. Signor De Felice quotes the 
following tales :—‘* There was at Palermo a well-known and dan- 
gerous scoundrel and head of the Mafia. The questor sent for him 
and offered him a post in the police, which was refused. ‘I give 
you a week to reflect; choose between my offer and penal servitude,’ 
said the official. But the man selected another way out of the diffi- 
culty. He waited for the official and stabbed him in the principal 
square of the city. A horse was stolen from a certain baron. By 
help of the Mafia, the celebrated brigand (who was being actively 
sought for by the military at the time) was brought to his house. 
‘ Baron,’ said he, ‘ if the mare be alive, you shall have it: if not, I 
promise you you shall have its skin.’ The owner had to be content 
with the skin. Application to the Mafia for restitution of stolen 
property is much more efficacious than going to the police.” Signor 
Tajani related that at Monreale six of the most disreputable Mafiosi 
were made respectively commander of the rural police, head of the 
urban guards, and captains in the National Guards; and nearly all 
the crimes which happened in the neighbourhood were perpetrated 
with their permission or knowledge. It would be well if the Execu- 
tive of to-day could show that matters have radically changed since 
then. But there is little inducement to do their duty on the part of 
officials, since it is not known whether at Rome they may not be 
blamed for acting with a strong hand, or incur the displeasure of 
some deputy, with corresponding punishment at his dictation. One 
day a police magistrate received a noted Mafioso with marked defer- 
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ence. After his visitor had gone, he said: ‘See to what degrada- 
tion I am reduced! That man deserves the handcuffs, and I would 
willingly take him off to prison myself.” 

The real remedy for the curse of the Mafia lies in a complete 
revolution in the administration of justice, with the restoration of 
the death penalty for murder. If the judges and other law officials 
of all grades were held severely responsible for the performance of 
their duty and inexorably punished when failing to do it, the prin- 
cipal field of operation and illicit enterprise of the Mafiosi would 
exist no longer. Drastic measures are urgently called for. “Ten 
years ago we were badly off,” said a venerable Sicilian statesman and 
lawyer, speaking on the subject of justice. “Two years ago we 
were worse; to-day we are in the lowest depths.” ‘And,’ has 
added another functionary, who has had all the necessary opportunity 
for judging, “it is doubtful whether there is any real wish in Rome 
to remedy this state of things, since all appear to derive a profit 
from it.” Italy does not suffer from want of laws; on the contrary, 
it has too many already. What are wanted are men of sufficient 
courage to be honest, and of sufficient honesty to be courageous. 
The air is full of wrong-doing, which is generated by the weak 
measures to repress it, and by the connivance, tacit or otherwise, 
which it encounters on all sides. It would be well to bring home to 
magistrates and police officials the fact that they are not, and cannot 
be, above the laws. Much might be done if the well-to-do classes, 
who have a real stake in the prosperity of the country, would com- 
bine to impel public sentiment in the right direction. Much might 
be expected from the intelligent and generously-minded youths of 
Italy if they would form a patriotic league to uphold the insti- 
tutions of their land, and rescue them from the hands of adven- 
turers who are playing sad havoc with them. Crime could be 
sensibly diminished—a glance at the last published statistics shows 
the urgency of the matter—by causing all people to be punished, if 
accessory, either before or after the fact of an illegal action, for it 
would deal an irreparable blow at that same Omerta, or conspiracy 
of silence, which now defeats justice at every turn. Economic im- 
provement in the condition of the lower classes would be brought 
about by driving from their position those usurers who lend money 
at forty and even eighty per cent. interest, and by offering Govern- 
ment loans at a fair rate. Greater concessions to the agricultural 
classes—such as the free distillation of wine—should be granted 
where the condition of the Treasury permits it. There should be the 
severest punishment for peculation, so that the taxes should really 
reach the Exchequer intact, and the Government should look care- 
fully to the choice of its representatives whom it sends to Sicily, as 
indeed should the Sicilians themselves to those whom they send to 
represent them at Rome. 
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The foregoing remarks may seem outspoken, and some of the 
reproach that comes to the candid friend may possibly be the lot of 
those who utter them. But a knowledge that they really represent 
the sentiments of a vast though silent majority of the inhabitants, 
and that they apply to a minority, is sufficient reason for them. 
It is at a time when the nation has recently paid its sad price for 
sentimental legislation and careless administration by the lamented 
death of a good and gentle King that all true friends should speak 
plainly, if bluntly, so that the gravity of the situation should be at 
least recognised. It has been said that all Sicily is a hotbed of the 
Mafia, and that its inhabitants are all more or less in league with it. 
Nothing could be a greater libel on the Sicilian character. If the 
Mafia has been permitted to obtain the great ascendency that it 
possesses, it is largely owing to the inveterate habit of southerners to 
avoid responsibility and take things easily. Carried away by the 
events of to-day, a Sicilian too readily dismisses from his mind the 
importance and the logical outcome of what has happened yester- 
day. These faults, combined with a lack of moral backbone and 
want of solidarity in co-operating for the public weal, notably help 
in the development of that which must be called the crime of the 
Mafia, since it is sucking the life-blood and suffocating the growth 
of the people. Sicilians have many of the qualities requisite for the 
formation of a strong race. They possess energy, fortitude, extra- 
ordinary intelligence, with patience and long-suffering. They are, 
moreover, warm-hearted, industrious, frugal, with polished manners, 
and sober. If other desirable qualities are not so prominent, a reason 
has been assigned for the fact. There are also among them, as 
among the magistrates, men of the highest principles and attain- 
ments, who recognise and deplore the decadence of their race; but 
they are powerless to combat it successfully for want of union and 
environment, and in face of laws unsuited to the national tempera- 
ment. Sicilians, as has been rightly said, are athirst for justice, and 
would be the first to hail it joyfully if it came to them. 

It is an anomaly that a land second to none in beauty, and a soil 
inferior to no other in fertility, with its genial climate and blue 
skies all making for prosperity and happiness, should yet be the 
home of crime and the abode of misery. There need be little hesita- 
tion in repeating that if the administration of the law were to be 
confided to men of undoubted integrity and courage; if, in fact, 
latent corruption and intrigue were inexorably dealt with, the 
island would advance by leaps and bounds, and the Mafia would 
die a natural death, not only to the advancement of Sicily, but to 
that of the Kingdom of Italy generally, for it would check the tide 
of crime which is surging upward, and which threatens so much 
danger to Italy and its people. 

ALExiNDER Netson Hoop. 











THE TANGLE OF LONDON LOCOMOTION. 


Tue condition of London locomotion and street traffic has long been 
discreditable to the inhabitants of the greatest urban community in 
the world. No city ever had such a problem in passenger trans- 
portation to solve, and no city of any pretensions has solved it much 
worse. London is not in the strict sense a town, but rather a 
“ province of houses,” as Philip II. called Flanders, or a geographical 
federation of populous districts. The County of London, as everybody 
knows, is only a part of the Metropolis. The four millions and a-half 
of residents enclosed by the legal ring-fence of the County are 
supplemented by two millions more who live in the group of suburbs 
included within the wide limits of “ Greater London”; while beyond 
even that large tract of south-eastern England, with its six millions 
and a-half of inhabitants, are many towns and villages, populous 
and increasing, which are concerned with the question of Metropolitan 
locomotion. From this point of view West Ham, for instance, though 
it has nothing to do with political or administrative London, is not 
to be distinguished from Islington or Stepney; while again places 
like Romford and Watford, which are not even served by London 
postal messengers or guarded by London policemen, are largely 
inhabited by persons whose business takes them in and out of London 
every day. The central portion of the great urban kingdom, with 
its dependencies, is becoming every year more of an entrepét, or 
receiving-place, for hundreds of thousands of men and women who 
pour in during the course of the day, and spread themselves over 
the better part of a thousand square miles of territory before night. 
The tendency is revealed more clearly at each successive census. 
In spite of artificial, and often unwise, efforts to anchor masses 
of the working population within the older Central Area, that closely- 
packed region shows a steady decline in numbers. The larger “Inner 
Ring” is increasing, but at a diminished ratio; while the “ Outer 
Ring” of extra-Metropolitan suburbs shows a portentous growth. 
Central London has actually 70,000 less inhabitants than it had in 
1891, but Greater London has close on a million more. Walthamstow 
has doubled its population, East Ham has trebled it, Leyton has 
risen from 63,000 to 98,000 in the ten years, and Willesden from 
61,000 to 114,000. And of all these additional myriads, a great pro- 
portion are, or will be, passengers in and out of town, frequenters of 
the various centres such as the City, the Strand, Westminster, Oxford 
Street, Piccadilly, Holborn, the Borough, Lambeth, where people 
congregate for labour, business, shopping, or amusement. There are 
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some seven millions to feed these congested hives of work and 
pleasure. In a decade or two there may be ten millions, before half 
a century perhaps twelve millions. Such is the living stream that 
must be sent somehow through inadequate arteries, along choked 
and distended veins, to and from the feverish, pulsating, over-driven 
heart. 

The provision made for transporting these vast multitudes is 
strangely behind the age. While other cities have advanced and 
made some attempt to deal with their locomotion on scientific 
methods, London has remained stagnant, Scarcely any progress was 
made, on a really large and systematic scale, between the seventies 
and the latest nineties. We had begun, it is true, rather well thirty 
or forty years ago, or more. We were among the first of great towns 
to supersede oil-lamps by gas, and so to render street-traffic safe after 
dusk. We had, for those times, excellent steamboats on the Thames 
fifty years ago—some of them, I believe, are there still. Railway 
enterprise, when England was leading the world in steam locomotion 
instead of dropping mournfully behind, had given London facilities for 
suburban transit, at a period when such things were hardly dreamed 
of in Paris, Vienna, or Brussels. There was a time—it sounds like a 
fairy tale, but I believe the statement is correct—when people would 
come a long way merely to see that forlorn edifice, the London Bridge 
Station of the South Eastern Railway; and when the same com- 
pany’s railway to Deptford and Greenwich was deemed a marvel of 
enterprise and engineering skill. London again first grappled boldly 
with the problem of internal locomotion by the really striking 
conception of an underground railway; and the sulphurous and 
smoke-grimed tunnel between King’s Cross and Paddington was for 
some years one of the sights and wonders of the Metropolis, like the 
Crysta] Palace and Rotten Row in the season. ‘To our capital also 
belongs the credit of developing two excellent public vehicles. The 
hansom was long the best thing of its kind, and the neat, rapid, 
quaint little carriage, with its good horse and its skilful driver, was 
the envy of foreigners accustomed to mouldy fiacres drawn by 
decrepit cattle. The omnibuses of London were regarded with 
natural admiration in an era, when, in most continental and provincial 
English cities, no equally cheap and convenient public conveyances 
were to be found. 

But progress is relative. If fifty, forty, or even thirty years ago, 
London was well abreast of the latest improvements, it fell badly 
behind in the succeeding period. Some substantial advance has 
been achieved of late, and much more is promised; but London has 
undoubtedly a good deal of leeway to make up. The daring im- 
provements of the earlier period of enterprise have been left to 


become the stagnant anomalies of a later age. The Underground 
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Railways, with their blow-holes and their steam-engines, were merely 
painful survivals in an age of electricity. The omnibus remains a 
humble, but valuable, servant of an appreciative public. But it is 
no longer in the hurrying van of street locomotion. Omnibuses, in 
most other cities, great and small, are merely the adjuncts to the 
tramear. The tramway, it is true, does now exist in our Metropolis, 
and by gradual extension it has come to pervade the greater part of 
southern, eastern, and north-eastern London, though it is still 
excluded from the west and centre. But our tramways continued 
to be drawn by horses long after animal power for such a purpose 
was obsolete all the world over. The travelling Londoner may go 
from Milan to Mexico, from Eastern Asia to South Africa, and in 
most towns of importance he will find himself propelled along the 
streets by electricity, steam, or cable. ‘The familiar overhead trolleys 
and wires, or the slot-rail in the roadway, will have greeted him in 
half-baked mining camps in the American West or in quaint old 
towns in Austria and Southern Germany. He will have met them 
among the scented lanes of Italy, and likewise among the streets, 
less agreeably perfumed, of Leeds. He will discover that in Dublin 
he may start from the middle of the city, and be carried swiftly by 
electric or steam car, at a moderate fare, far beyond the limits of the 
remoter suburbs ; which he may do also in Hamburg and Denver, 
San Francisco and Cape Town. And he must have been struck by 
the contrast when he came back to find himself jogging slowly along 
behind two inadequate horses, in an antiquated car over archaic rails, 
through blocked and narrow thoroughfares, at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. 

Fortunately, though at least a dozen years too late, London has 
roused herself on the subject of trams. The County Council, having 
taken over the management of the tramway system south of the 
Thames, has set itself to work inearnest. The “electrification ”’ of the 
southern trams has been decided upon, land has been acquired for 
generating-stations, the work of re-constructing the tracks will be 
pushed on rapidly, and in the course of another two years or so the 
horse-car may be expected to disappear from the southern roads. 
The majority of the northern lines, though since 1896 the property 
of the Council, have been leased till 1910 to the old Company, 
which has never shown much interest in electric traction; but the 
Council is entitled to call upon its lessees to re-construct and work 
the roads by mechanical power before the expiration of the lease, 
and probably will do so before long. Meanwhile electric traction 
is making headway all round the outskirts of the county. <A very 
energetic Company, the London United, is covering the Western 
suburban and rural districts with its lines, and is already in active 
operation from Hammersmith and Shepherd’s Bush to Kew, Brent- 
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ford, and Hounslow. To tens of thousands of Londoners the 
handsome cars, which carry passengers all day along the Uxbridge 
Road and King Street, have already rendered the electric tram as 
familiar as it is to those who dwell in other cities. The Middlesex 
and Kent and Surrey County Councils are also projecting Light 
Railways from the residential districts of their counties to points 
within the Metropolitan boundary, at which they could conveniently 
connect with the existing tramways or with the new lines (of course 
driven by electricity) projected by the London County Council 
Most of these external tramways are to be worked by the overhead or 
trolley system. But with a just regard, not perhaps for aesthetic 
considerations so much as for the views of frontagers, householders, 
and local authorities, the London County Council, will have nothing to 
do with the ugly posts and wires, and conveys its current by a conduit 
underground. Consequently at the points of junction it will be 
necessary either for the passengers or the cars to change from one 
system toanother. I believe, however, that there is no great engineer- 
ing difficulty in constructing a vehicle which would be available for 
both methods of propulsion, so that the traveller could be carried 
from the interior of London to points twelve or fifteen miles outside 
without leaving his seat. 

All these extensions and improvements will take time. In some 
cases the works are not begun or the routes surveyed; in others the 
schemes have still to be considered and accepted, or it may be rejected, 
by Parliamentary Committees. Still there is now a real “ boom” in 
electric traction in and around London, and a great deal of private, 
joint-stock, and municipal, energy is being brought to bear on its 
development. In the course of the next few years we shall see the 
results of this activity. By the time the twentieth century has run 
a tenth of its course London will, I dare say, have almost reached 
the stage attained by the great American towns before the end of 
the nineteenth. We shall have a convenient, cheap, and fairly rapid, 
service of mechanical cars traversing many of the leading thorough- 
fares, and bringing passengers in from most of the outlying suburbs 
and centres of population. The whole Metropolitan area will be 
benefited by this equipment, and one can only regret that its com- 
pletion should have been so long deferred. By the time our new 
system is in full and general working order over the whole territory 
and its dependencies it will already be ancient in other places. This 
would not so much matter but for the possibility that it may have 
become not merely archaic but antiquated. In a dozen years the 
electric tramway may be as much behind the times as the Metro- 
politan Railway in its existing condition. 

Another energetic series of attempts to improve London communi- 
eations is being made by means of the deep-level underground 
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railways or ‘‘ tubes.”” The Tube may almost be called a Metropolitan 
invention, and it is very characteristic of the city which was the 
pioneer of underground locomotion. Much engineering skill has 
been devoted to the design and construction of these railways, and 
they are in many respects very creditable to British enterprise. They 
prove that even now we know how to be inventors and discoverers, 
and can still sometimes show the world the way instead of humbly 
following the path beaten out by others. The deep-level tunnel, 
bored out by means of Mr. Greathead’s ingenious “shield,” has 
many advantages of its own, some of which, since the opening of the 
City and South London, the Central London, and the Waterloo and 
City Railways, have been thoroughly appreciated by the public. 
From the point of view of the promoter and the engineer there is 
also a great deal to be said for the tube. It can be constructed with- 
out any general disturbance of street surfaces, except where stations 
and shafts are required, there is no necessity to acquire a wide riband 
of land at famine prices, no compensation has to be paid to owners 
or occupiers, and no trouble arises with local authorities, frontagers, 
or sub-soil users. Far below roads, sewers, and the foundations of 
buildings, ninety feet down in the tenacious water-proof London 
clay, the Greathead shield works its tranquil way, undisturbed by the 
“smoke and stir” of the hurried world above. There is much that 
is fascinating to the engineer, profitable to the contractor, and 
promising to the financier, in the process. The success of the 
Central London Railway has stimulated the fertility of the promoters. 
The London public took to the great enamelled pipe under Oxford 
Street like a new toy, and found with delight that they could be 
whisked from the waste places of the Far West to the City, in 
twenty-five minutes for a humble twopence. The white stations, 
glaring in the electric light, the tunnels, dry and bright in all 
weathers, the new smart Americanised cars, the “sweet simplicity ” 
of the uniform fare, were attractive enough, and the mid-London 
tube has been able to pay its shareholders a satisfactory dividend. It 
happens, however, to have picked out the very cream of passenger 
routes, in that broad, straight five-mile causeway, which intercepts 
the main flood of London locomotion at St. Martins-le-Grand, and 
carries it along Newgate Street, Holborn, and Oxford Street, past 
the Marble Arch, through the Uxbridge Road, to Shepherd’s Bush. 
Some of its rivals and successors will work under less favourable con- 
ditions. But no doubt several of them will do very well, and form 
valuable additions to the rapid transit service of the Metropolitan 
area 

Their usefulness in this respect would be much greater if their 
routes had been laid down in conformity with a general and 
systematic plan. What ought to have been done years ago, as any 
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one can now see, is to take London communications, surface and 
tunnel, road, rail and electric, as a whole, and insist that they should 
be treated together, and in each case with due regard to the common 
needs and interests. Then we might have got something like those 
radiating routes, spreading out to the rural counties and joined 
together near the congested centres, which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Booth 
and other municipal idealists sigh for. Even at a later period it would 
have been easy enough to arrange junctions and connections between 
the various local lines, so that it would be possible to pass from almost 
any point in the Province of London to within a reasonable distance 
of any other, without vexatious changes and irritating delays. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that Parliament, the Cabinet, the 
County Council, the City Corporation, the Vestries, the District 
Boards, and all the other powers and weaknesses, who supervise the 
affairs of London, could ever have risen to a conception as bold, 
simple, and comprehensive, as that of the Berlin Stadtbahn. 

Twenty years ago the Prussian Government, foreseeing a loco- 
motion tangle of growing intricacy, cut the knot by driving a 
magnificent elevated railway right through the heart of Berlin from 
one extremity to the other. The Stadtbahn on its noble viaduct is 
well out of the way of the road traffic. It has double tracks, one 
pair of which carry through Berlin the trunk lines of Northern 
Europe, so that you can pass over it from the Rhine to Russia 
without changing carriages. The other rails are for the local traffic. 
They have stations at frequent intervals, and they are made to 
connect with the termini of all railways running into Berlin, and 
with the two circular lines which pass round the city. The result is 
that Berlin, by means of the ring lines and the viaducts, “seems to 
be better supplied with rapid and cheap transit than any other city 
in the world.” So says the first Report of the Boston (Massa- 
chusetts) Rapid Transit Commission, a body which very sensibly 
began its work by carefully investigating the locomotion conditions 
of the principal towns of Europe. It was so much impressed by the 
success of the Berlin device for gathering up, as it were, the various 
threads of local communication, and passing them through one central 
channel, that it decided to recommend a somewhat similar expedient 
to the Boston Corporation. The result was a comprehensive series 
of reforms, which included street widenings, the readjustment of the 
terminal urrangements of the trunk railroads entering Boston, the 
removal of many of the surface tramways from the congested 
thoroughfares, and the construction of elevated lines from the sub- 
urban districts, communicating with a car subway, which passes 
under the most crowded streets of the city. This subway is the 
governing factor of the whole system. By means of inclined planes 
it connects directly with both the street tramways and the elevated 
railways. Through its corridor or covered way (it is not, properly 
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speaking, a tunnel) the open-air cars dive under the roadway near 
the public garden at Boylston Street and pass below Tremont Street, 
Cornhill, and Washington Street, to emerge at Haymarket Square, 
just on the other side of Boston’s inner section. Of the four lines 
laid through the subway, two soar right up to the elevated railroad 
to carry the so-called ‘long distance ” or suburban traffic; the two 
other tracks run on to the roads and become ordinary surface tram- 
ways. The subway has been open since the summer of 1898, and it 
has proved a great success, carrying encrmous numbers of passengers 
and relieving the intolerable congestion that formerly prevailed in 
the central streets of Boston, which the misdirected energies of the 
tramway companies had converted into railway sidings. The 
pedestrian no longer crosses Washington Street at the peril of his 
life, nor do the cars crawl along at a couple of miles an hour, but on 
the contrary run at a rapid and uninterrupted rate whether they 
travel above ground or through the tunnel. 

New York is following Boston on similar lines and on a larger 
scale. In that city also, as the result of the deliberation of a 
strong and very capable Rapid Transit Commission, the subway, or 
“shallow tunnel”’ system, has been adopted. The problem in New 
York was too complex to be solved by any such broad plan of con- 
solidation as that adopted in Boston; but an attempt has been made 
to treat it on large and general principles, and to deal, at one and the 
same time, with the in-and-out traffic from the suburbs to the centre, 
and with the distribution of passengers along the main thorough- 
fares of this more limited area. The Underground Railway, now 
under construction, practically traverses the whole length of New 
York City a few feet below the roadway of some of the most 
frequented streets of the town. When it passes beyond these it ascends, 
and as in Boston reaches the suburbs on a viaduct. There will be 
two pairs of rails. The inner tracks will be reserved for the “ express ”” 
traffic, which will have some claim to the title since its trains will 
travel at nearly forty miles an hour, the outer lines are to be used for 
the local cars only, which will have a speed of about fourteen miles an 
hour, and will stop every few hundred yards, whereas the ‘“ express ” 
stations will be about a mile and a-quarter apart. The New York 
Underground is not yet open, and its success must therefore be a 
matter of conjecture. But American estimates as to its future are 
extremely sanguine. It is believed that it will relieve the streets and 
the overloaded elevated railways, and for some years, at any rate, 
render the locomotive facilities of New York equal to the enormous 
and increasing demands made upon them. The view taken of its 
financial prospects is illustrated by the extremely advantageous terms 
on which the Corporation has been able to lease the railway to a 
syndicate that includes some of the shrewdest and most influential 
financiers in the United States. London ratepayers may think it 
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worth while to observe that the citizens of New York will practically 
get their subway for nothing. The construction has been defrayed 
by the Municipality which has issued bonds to cover the cost. But the 
work has been done by a firm of contractors, with a powerful financial 
backing, who will also operate the railway on a fifty years’ lease, 
paying the interest on the bonds, and, in addition, a sinking fund 
sufficient to redeem the whole amount of the capital in about forty- 
five years. Boston has done even better. The lessees of its tunnel, 
who find all the plant and rolling-stock, pay 4% per cent. per annum 
on the capital outlay, and a toll of five cents for every car using the 
subway. 

These new American underground railways differ essentially from 
those with which Londoners are familiar. They are neither tunnels, 
like those of the Metropolitan and District Railways, nor are they 
“tubes.” The latter are comparatively small holes, drilled through 
the London clay, at such a depth—it will in some cases be 90 
or 100 feet—that the “shield” or boring apparatus can be used 
without disturbing the foundations of houses on the line of route. 
The tunnels of the older underground lines are too large and too 
near the surface, to be made in this manner, with the result that a 
great deal of their capital was expended in acquiring land and 
compensating owners and occupiers. But they also lie at a moderate 
depth, and houses can be built above them. The New York and 
Boston subways (and there is another at Buda-Pesth) are very close 
to the road-level ; for the greater part of their course they are not 
more than two or three feet below it. It is thus indispensable that 
they should follow the main lines of street traffic, since they cannot, 
except where they are specially lowered for the purpose, pass under 
the foundations of buildings. This necessity for keeping to the road- 
ways is not regarded as a drawback, but, on the contrary, is really an 
integral part of the system. ‘ The subway ” has been described as 
“a kind of basement or lower storey, of which the flat roof, supported 
on steel beams, form the floor of the street.” The distance from the 
carriage-way or side-walk to the rail-track is seldom more than fourteen 
or fifteen feet, and in some cases less. The object has been to render 
the conditions of this underground transit as much like those of sur- 
face travelling asthe circumstances permit. The descent down the 
inclined plane and into the subway isa mere continuation of the 
journey in the open, with this difference, that the car or train passes 
just wnder the ordinary vehicular traffic instead of through it. The 
subway is, in fact, a “ street-railway,” and it is deemed essential that 
it should cling, like the tramway, to the line of the road and be 
easily accessible from it. The passenger must be able to enter or 
leave his car with far less trouble and loss of time than is involved 
in the case of the deep-level tunnel railways. 


(1) The Times, November 12, 1901. 
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The reasons for adopting this particular system were carefully 
weighed by the two American Municipal Commissions to which 
I have referred, both of them very capable bodies, composed of men 
of high standing, and aided by the most competent technical advisers 
who could be obtained. Their Reports were based on a careful 
examination of the whole subject of urban passenger transport, and 
many of their conclusions and expressions of opinion are of extreme 
interest. As to the question of surface cars, while not condemning 
them absolutely, the Boston Commissioners hold strongly that their 
use should be strictly limited, if not altogether prohibited, in the 
more crowded portions of towns. They point out that the sub- 
stitutio of electric power for horse traction, and the progressive 
increase f the mechanically-driven vehicle in size and speed, have 
altered the whole situation. The original tramcar was only an 
omnibus on rails; now “our streets are crammed with imposing 
fabrics which Jack little of the weight and bulk of a Pullman car, 
and are capable of a speed almost rivalling the locomotive. . . . If a 
Bostonian who had been absent and without tidings from home for 
ten years [this was written in 1892] were suddenly set down at Park 
Street corner at six o’clock of any evening, he would not believe his 
eyes. ' The street he left a highway had become a railway.” The 
Commissioners add sgme sentences which well deserve attention :— 


** It is quite probable that we have but seen the beginning of electric railways. 
It is entirely possible that their capabilities of rapidity and comfort are in their 
infancy. But we think it highly problematical whether a public opinion, which 
cannot suffer a lonely country by-way to cross a railroad at grade, will long 
tolerate the traversing from end to end of densely-crowded city streets by thinly- 
disguised railroad trains at speed. In fact this Commission has been made to 
feel that there is a large and weighty body of opinion in this community to-day 
which holds that the true remedy for the overcrowding of our main city 
thoroughfares is to be found in the entire exclusion of street cars from their most 
frequented parts. And this course is advocated on the very ground that the 
latest street-railway appliances have clearly demonstrated that their use in the 
streets is no longer compatible with the normal and legitimate purpose to which 

ne streets were originally dedicated. We think it probable that, as this incom- 

patibility is more and more intensified and made manifest, the demand will 
become imperative that the streets in the dense districts shall be restored to their 
true and primitive functions, and street cars be relegated to locations of their 
own, where they can be run with speed and safety.” 1 


The reasons which determined the Boston and New York Commis- 
sioners in favour of street subways rather than ‘‘tubes” are also 
interesting. After an examination of the City and South London 
Railway and the works of the Central London, they decided that the 
“shallow tunnel” was to be distinctly preferred on several grounds. 
In the first place, they thought that the whole arrangement of shafts 
and lifts was objectionable. The busy American “ hustler ”’ would 


(1) Report of the Rapid Transit Commission to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1892, p. 67. 
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never endure the delay involved, and it was also urged that at the 
“rush ” hours of the morning and evening no elevators could possibly 
eope with the traffic. By the subway system the passenger, descend- 
ing a very short flight of stairs, direct from an opening in the side- 
walk, finds himself on the station platform. Secondly, the tubes do 
not permit any connection with the surface or elevated lines. Owing 
to this cause, and to the difficulty of access, the Commissioners 
thought that the tubular railways, while they might be valuable for 
conveying large bodies of persons from the suburbs, would be less 
suitable than their own scheme for the local and short-distance traffic. 
They were also very deeply impressed by considerations of health 
and comfort. In their view the tubes were more remarkable as 
triumphs of engineering skill than agreeable or hygienic. They 
maintained that Americans, at any rate, who have never been broken- 
in to subterranean locomotion, as the Londoner is by long experience 
ef his own smoke-laden “ Undergrounds,” would not care to travel 
habitually through the bowels of the earth, with artificial light and 
semi-artificial air. It appeared to them that the atmosphere in 
these narrow single-track channels must be necessarily vitiated and 
unwholesome, and would in time become detrimental to health.' 
Ozonization, or ventilation by means of fans, may do something to 
remedy the deficiencies of the deep-level railways, but the air in the 
tubes can hardly be equal to that of the subway, with its wide 
rectangular passages, admitting abundant supplies of both light and 
air from the open cuttings, the entrances to stations, and the venti- 
lating gratings and shafts along the roadway. The question of 
temperature, too, was one that weighed with the Comunissioners. 
The subway is slightly warr-er than the open in winter, and slightly 
cooler in summer ; but ir .he tubes, at some seasons, there might be 
a drop of fifty degrees or more in passing from the sunlight to the 
closed underground chamber. In the carriages themselves, as the 
windows have to be kept shut because of the draught and the 
noise, there must in due course be rather more carbonic oxide than 
American lungs, more sensitive perhaps in these matters than the 
Briton’s dura ilia, would easily suffer.2 For these, and other reasons 


1) The opinion seems to be shared by some medical authorities in this country. Ina 
recent number of the Lancet we read with reference to the ‘Central London Railway : 
‘* The amount of carbonic acid gas in the tunnels—and, be it remembered, this is very 
largely, if not entirely, of human origin—is more than double that of the outside air. 
[t would be interesting to know what a bacteriological examination would reveal. As 
time goes on, unless additional and more effective ventilation by fans is adopted, the 
condition of the tunnel will go from bad to worse.’’ 

(2) ‘*The electric underground railroad of London, I must confess, though it be 
treason perhaps to say so, did not impress me favourably as a passenger travelling along 
it, and that impression was shared by nearly every person to whom I spoke in my desire 
to get the ordinary passengers’ views about it. I went to London to inspect it, and, with 
a partiality rather in its favour, I rode through it a dozen times or more. By the 
courtesy of the officers I inspected it from a rear platform by the aid of a lamp, and the 
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which have seemed sufficient, the tubes have been barred on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the American underground transit of the 
future will be in most cases conducted by means of trams or trains 
running through a shallow covered way. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that more careful consideration was 
not given to the subway system before Parliament rather hastily 
decide to allow subterranean London to be honey-combed with deep- 
level tunnels. A proposal for a railway of this character from 
Holborn Circus to Piccadilly was embodied in a Bill which was 
before a Select Committee of the House of Commons as long ago as 
1889. It had very influential scientific support, and among those 
who took a special interest in the scheme were Lord Kelvin, Sir 
W.H. Preece, Colonel Crompton, Mr. John Hopkinson, and Mr. 
Harrison Hayter. The Bill, however, was opposed by the local 
authorities and was thrown out. In 1890, the London County 
Council prepared a Bill to obtain a general power to make subways 
under London streets for pipes and wires, and for locomotion 
purposes as well. This Bill also met with a great deal of opposition, 
not only from the vestries and district boards, but from the gas 
companies, the water companies, the telephone companies, the 
frontagers, the owners of estates, and various other individuals and 
corporations concerned with the soil or subsoil of London. In fact, 
so many vested interests were roused against it that the Bill was 
precipitately dropped, and Parliament apparently decided that the 
best way to avoid all such awkward questions in the future would be 
to encourage railway promoters to pursue their mining operations in 
those remote recesses of the earth, where these particular difficulties 
would not arise. Various enterprising financial syndicates brought 
forward deep-level schemes, which were referred to a Joint Select. 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament in the Session of 1892. 
The Committee, which included among its members, Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Thring, and Mr. Stansfield, might, with a wider reference and 
more extended powers, have done for London what the German 
Government has accomplished for Berlin, and the Massachusetts 
Rapid Transit Commission for Boston. 

Various important and far-reaching suggestions were before them. 
Sir John Wolfe Barry for instance, proposed that the new tunnels 
should in all cases be made large enough to carry the regular rolling 
stock of the railways, so that they might be in direct communication 
with the lines entering London. Thus there might have been a tube 
oftener I travelled over the road the less favourably it impressed me as a system for 
Boston. . . . Asa piece of engineering I presume it is perfection, but as a mode of 
conveying human beings from one part of a great city to another I should much prefer 
some other method, and some other tunnel.’’ Report of Commissioner J. E. Fitzgerald 
to the Massachusetts Rapid Transit Commission, 1891. Mr. Fitzgerald was, of course, 


speaking of the City and South London Railway, or rather of its earlier portion, the 
only Greathead Shicld Railway he had seen. 
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between Waterloo and King’s Cross, by which the passenger from 
the West and South of England could be conveyed to the North 
without changing carriage; or he could, if he pleased, travel direct 
by rail say from Wimbledon to Finsbury Park. But the engi- 
neering and other obstacles, and the financial difficulties, were 
too serious to be grappled with by a Select Committee, which, 
after all, is only a group of more or less distinguished amateurs, 
with many things to think about besides the subject they discuss, 
intermittently for a few weeks in the course of a busy London season. 
After a languid attempt to proceed systematically, the Joint Com- 
mittee of 1892 gave up the struggle, and practically decided to treat 
the several underground schemes on their merits, like other railways, 
without reference to general principles. Nine years later, during 
the last session of Parliament, another Joint Committee discussed a 
fresh batch of “ tube” Bills, with results that seem unlikely to be 
more valuable. Perhaps in 1901 there was not very much to be 
done; but ten years ago a great opportunity was lost. We can see 
now that it would have been well to arrest for a moment the further 
development of London internal locomotion, in order to have it 
carried out once for all with reference to a definite and reasoned 
plan. It would have been worth while to ask Parliament for a 
couple of millions, to have raised an equal sum on the credit of 
the rates, and to have required a similar amount from the great 
railway companies, who could have spared the money in those 
buoyant days, in order to build one great central station near the 
Bank, or between the Strand and Holborn, to which the trains from 
every terminus could have been taken by means of full-sized tunnels. 
From this, as the hub of the wheel, the underground lines could have 
been got to radiate to all the suburbs near and far; while the spokes 
could have been crossed by bands or binders, from East to West, 
and from North to South, following the great street-routes, such as 
Holborn and Oxford Street, and the Kingsland Road and Stoke 
Newington Road. The former set would no doubt have been 
“tubes,” the latter, with our present experience, we should probably 
now say should be tram-subways, since these would serve the short- 
distance traffic better, and would be connected with the surface tram- 
way systems of the Metropolis, and enable these to be united and 
completed. 

The Joint Committee of last session, over which Lord Windsor 
presided, had some consciousness of all this; but it felt its hands 
shackled by the fact that so many tube railways had been authorised, 
while some were in actual operation, and others are being con- 
structed. So, like its predecessor, it made no effectual attempt to 
introduce order into the chaos, though it threw out some suggestions 
which reveal an uneasy sense that something or other ought to be 
done by somebody to straighten matters out. It hinted that the 
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County Council and the City Corporation should have power to 
build municipal tubes if they think fit, thereby avoiding the needless 
inflation of capital which has characterised some of these adventures 
in the hands of private companies.’ 

The Committee also says in its Report :— 


“The question of underground railways in London and the suburbs, and of 
their working, is so complicated and of such importance from a financial as well 
as a traffic point of view, that the Committee are disposed to agree with the view 
of the Corporation of the City of London and the London County Council that 
in some way there should be a more direct control and supervision of all projects 
for such underground railways. Whether this should be effected by the super- 
vision of some public Department like the Board of Trade, or by some body like 
the Light Railways Commission, or by a Joint Committee of Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, appointed at the beginning of each Session, to consider all 
projects affecting the relief and distribution of traflic in or near London, is a 
question which appears to deserve serious consideration.’’ 


The consideration, if it is to have any practical result, should be 
not only serious but speedy, since it will be of little use to discuss 
the question after the greater part of the sub-soil of London has 
already been dealt out in perpetuity to various railway companies. 
But the Committee threw out a hint on the subject of subways 
which may be fruitful. After concluding its remarks on tubes, it 


adds :— 


“Tt has indirectly been brought to the notice of the Committee that another 
system of underground locomotion, namely that of subways or shallow tunnels 
immediately under the surface of the roadways, has been successfully developed, 
and is in process of further extension, both on the Continent and in America. 
The Committee have heard no evidence with regard to this system ; but in view 
of the large amount of capital involved in the scheme now before Parliament, and 
the importance of utilising it to the best public advantage, the Committee 
recommend that an early inquiry should be held by the Board of Trade upon 
this system.” 


I do not know whether the Board of Trade has taken the hint; 
but the London County Council had anticipated it. Its Highways 
Committee, even before Lord Windsor’s report appeared, decided to 
send its tramway manager and electrical engineer to the United States 
to gain information at first hand on the underground tram system. 
Several circumstances have recently occurred to revive the dormant 


1) There is some ground for the Committee’s warning on this score, for there seems 
to be an excessive margin between the total capital of some of these deep-level railways 
and the cost of construction. The authorised capital of ten of these lines is just over 
20 millions sterling, while the Parliamentary estimate for works is only about 13} 
millions. In one case the capital per mile is very nearly double the estimated cost of the 
works. The difference is the more remarkable when it is remembered that these rail- 
ways have not as a rule to pay compensation for damage to property nor is it necessary 
for them to acquire any large parcels of land. It scems reasonable to conjecture that 
some of the odd millions could have been saved, if the tubes had been undertaken by a 
public body, able to obtain the capital at a moderate rate of interest, and to dispense 
with the expensive assistance of promoters and speculative financiers. 
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interest of the Council in subways. The terrific devastation caused 
by the Post Office, and lesser authorities, in their pipe-laying and 
wire-moving proceedings, have aggravated the normal congestion of 
the streets of Central London, to an intolerable pitch. It has 
become clear that the only real remedy is to secure that all sewers, 
mains, wires, hydraulic machinery, and the like, should be accessible 
without breaking through the surface of the road. Subways were 
objected to ten years ago because they would involve too much 
meddling with existing subsoil works; but this might now be 
regarded as one of their chief recommendations. It would be worth 
while undertaking even so gigantic a task as that of taking up and 
re-laying the whole iron, lead, and copper net-work, if that would 
almost make an end of street obstruction for the future. The 
County Council is anxious to do the work, as it was in 1890; but it 
shrinks from the outlay, which would be enormous and almost 
unremunerative, except for the comparatively small sums recovered 
from the companies and local authorities, as rent for pipes and wires. 
But if the subway can also be used as a “shallow tunnel” for 
electric trams, the matter assumes a different aspect. In such a case 
London might get rid of its road-breaking scourge, not only without 
cost to the ratepayers, but even at some profit to those deserving 
persons, who would moreover be provided with an attractive and 
convenient method of locomotion. The revival of the “shallow 
tunnel” project, from the oblivion into which it had dropped, so far 
as Spring Gardens was concerned, since 1892, belongs to Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, L.C.C., who brought before the Council a proposal for 
an underground tramway between the West End and the City as long 
ago as June, 1899. During the past few months the Highways 
Committee has paid a good deal of attention to the whole subject. 
With its interest quickened by further knowledge of the American 
enterprises and by angry complaints of street obstruction from local 
authorities and the public, it has induced the Council to take the 
rather bold step of again endeavouring to obtain general powers 
to construct pipe and tram subways under London thoroughfares. 

As a beginning, it proposes to carry one of the new tunnels from 
the Embankment near Waterloo Bridge, under Wellington Street, 
and across the Strand, and then below the new avenue to Holborn, 
and the widened portion of Southampton Row, to a point just south 
of Theobald’s Road. Here the subway-tram will ascend to the level, 
and connect with the North Metropolitan Tramways. The tunnel 
will be on much the same plan as those which have been described 
above. It will be rectangular, light, and airy, immediately under the 
roadway, and approached by a few steps from openings in the pave- 
ment or the street-refuges. On either side there will be separate 
corridors for wires and pipes, Thus there will be no necessity for 
laying open the new Strand-to-Holborn street when once it is finished, 
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nor will it be encumbered by rails and trams. Electric locomotion 
will goon down below,smoothly and pleasantly, at fifteen miles an hour, 
uninterrupted and uninterrupting, while above, the whole 100 feet 
of breadth will be available for foot-passengers, cyclists, vehicles of 
all kinds, omnibuses (doubtless somewhat reduced in number by their 
invisible competitors), cabs, carriages, and (duly regulated, and I 
trust, noiseless) automobiles. It will be the first of London’s double- 
decked streets—the street of the future, as described by Mr. H. G. 
Wells in his “‘ Anticipations,”’ and by Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and other 
idealising, and yet not unpractical, urban reformers. They see that 
over and above the other advantages of the subway there is this, that 
it lends itself to modification. In ten years it may be that sliding 
platforms or liquid-air motors will have rendered] electric trams as 
obsolete as stage-coaches. The necessary alterations and adaptations 
can be made down in the street-basement, so to speak, while the second 
storey is still left free and unobstructed to carry the ordinary traffic. 
This is a point of considerable importance in an age when new 
methods of locomotion are being evolved with startling and revolu- 
tionary rapidity. . 

But is the underground tram to have a fair chance in London ? 
Parliament may authorise the County Council to make its shallow 
Holborn-to-the-Strand tunnel as an “ object-lesson ”’ or experiment. 
The lesson will be futile if no opportunity is given for profiting by 
it. Long before the new subway is open to traffic, the tubes, author- 
ised or projected, will have seized upon all the leading thoroughfares 
of London, and particularly those congested (and profitable) streets 
where no surface trams are likely to be sanctioned. Is it even now 
too late for Parliament to introduce some system into the whole 
business? Why should not the suggestion of Lord Windsor’s 
Committee be acted upon? I cannot, however, think that there is 
much more to be done by yet another Parliamentary Committee, 
whose members wiil have neither the time, the special knowledge, nor 
the requisite detachment of mind, to deal with a subject of this nature. 
One would prefer to see the question handed over to a very strong 
Royal Commission, largely composed of engineers, men of business, 
and municipal experts, with power to insist on a “ stay of execution ” 
in the case of all railway schemes except those in which the work is 
already well advanced. This is not quite such an invasion of private 
rights as may at first sight appear. Several of the tube Bills 
remain projects, and nothing more. Some of the companies have not 
succeeded in raising sufficient capital to get to work; others have 
begun their tunnels but seem unable to complete them. One line 
authorised as long ago as 1892 is still unfinished, another which 
obtained its Parliamentary powers in 1893 is hardly begun. Of the 
twenty-two schemes passed by Parliament since 1890, or still awaiting 
legislative sanction, only four have so far been embodied in railways, 
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actually open to traffic. Yet in these various projects nearly fifty 
millions of capital are involved. Some of these millions will be 
expended on undertakings of undoubted value and public utility, 
others will be thrown away on enterprises, ill-directed even if honestly 
conceived. Several of the schemes compete with one another, or are 
needless duplications of existing means of transportation. Others 
will never pay anyone but the promoters, if even they pay them. 

All things considered, I do not see that the London public would 
suffer if a Royal Commission decided to “ hang up”’ most of the deep- 
level railways, except the two or three which have works in progress, 
for another year or two. Nor do I think any great harm would be 
done, but on the contrary much good, if some of these schemes were 
consolidated, and others extinguished. And I should hope that 
the Commission would consider that in certain localities the tube 
should either be superseded or supplemented by the subway. Between 
these two forms of underground locomotion there need be no antago- 
nism. They have their several functions, which are something like 
those of the doubled pairs of rails on the New York and Berlin 
railways. For crossing the lines of streets, and for rapid transit, the 
tube is invaluable. Let it be kept, as far as possible, for that purpose. 
In return for being allowed to monopolise certain subsoil routes, its 
undertakers should be asked to carry on a fast service, with trains 
running up to thirty miles an hour. The stations should be at least a 
mile apart or more, which is an arrangement that will give the 
companies a better chance of paying dividends, since the expense of 
lifts will be diminished. And all these railways should be compelled 
to run out into the suburbs, instead of stopping (as their promoters 
would very naturally desire) as soon as the limits of the central 
populous districts are reached. They should not be permitted in 
future to monopolise the line of a single great main thoroughfare. 
Everything a tube can do in Oxford Street and the Uxbridge Road, 
or in Piccadilly and the Strand, could be as well done by a “ shallow 
tunnel,’”’ and in addition the former could give the public some advan- 
tages which the latter cannot offer, such as ease of access, facilities 
for short distance travel, connection with the surface tramways, and 
a depository for pipes and wires. It may be that there are practical 
difficulties in London, which are not apparent to the non-scientific 
observer, and have not been experienced in subway-construction 
elsewhere. But one would like the question considered and settled 
by a competent independent body of investigators. And it would 
assuredly be desirable that the examination should be concluded 
before the issue has been further confused by cumbering the depths 
of the earth with more authorised railways. We no longer have a 
tabula rasa. But let us clean as much of the slate as possible, and 
start afresh as fairly as we can. 

Sipney Low, 











SOCIALISM AND BERNSTEIN. 


For upwards of three years the critical works of the well-known 
socialist thinker and writer, Edward Bernstein, have been the subject 
of keen criticism. The controversy which has raged round his person 
and his books has been fierce and bitter ; the greater the sympathy 
of the Bourgeoisie towards him, the hotter grew the anathemas from 
the official tribunal at Berlin. Finally, brought a second time 
before the German Socialist Congress, which sat last month at 
Liibeck, it culminated in the outward submission of the offender to 
the satisfaction of both parties. For the moment, the ghost of 
Bernstein has been laid: buried, it may be said, in honourable dust. 
The mountain of the party joined hands with the Opportunists, the 
Orthodox Dogmatists with the “ Intellectuals,” the “ Impossibilists ” 
with the “ Heretics.” In the common kiss of brotherhood, which 
sealed the compact, the recusant spirit of Bernstein paled before the 
“ Geist ” of the “ revolutionary ’ International. The critic Bernstein 
was no more. But no human cerements will coffin him. 

To understand aright the issues of the Congress at Liibeck it is 
necessary to cast a retrospective glance on the proceedings at Hanover 
two years ago, and at the work, the fons e¢ origo of the matter. 
At the Congress at Hanover, Bernstein, who was then an exile in 
England, was arraigned upon a charge of heresy. In his work Die 
Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus (The a priori conditions of Socialism) 
Bernstein had denounced the infallibility of Marx. He attacked the 
theory, the too rigid interpretation of Marx by the academic 
dogmatists of to-day, or as it has been humorously described, the 
“theory of the theory.” (His criticism was purely negative ; his 
language—and probably intentionally so—obsqure; his argument a 
labyrinth of antitheses, discussions, Signesion) There was nothing 
absolutely unsocialistic in the work; but the tendency was un- 
mistakable. It was as if the author, plunged in doctrinal quicksand, 
were struggling for firm ground which, when he thought to grasp it, 
as suddenly receded. There was a mercurial element in his criticism. 
The i’s were not pointed. It was at once vulnerable and inaccessible. 
Caviare to the general, it was poison to the theorists. The solution 
of the question is as remote as before. 

From his long enforced residence in England, Bernstein has 
unquestionably been influenced by the English school of thought, 
and it yet remains to be seen, now that he has returned to the 
Fatherland with its peculiar conditions of life and government, how 
far his present attitude will be retained. Bernstein attacked the 
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*‘ surplus-value ”’ theory—though he admitted that its basis was, in 
the main, correct, even if the theory were in itself untenable; he 
attacked the materialistic conception of history, the dogmatic ad- 
herence to class status; he disputed the doctrines of any necessary 
trend in the development of capitalist means of production, towards 
anarchy, and the social freedom of the working classes. The edge of 
his criticism was levelled at Marx’s doctrine of the materialistic 
conception of history. Marx based his whole idea of socialism on the 
materialistic estimate of history from which follows, as by inexorable 
laws of nature, the theory of the wage-earners, the proletarians, the 
struggle on the basis of class interest. According to Marx, the 
increasing centralisation of capital and the means of production 
necessarily led, by the process of natural law, to anarchy and the 
social, and even revolutionary, subversion of the capitalist state of 
society. The organised proletarian class would then step in and 
secure political powers; the capitalist would be transformed into the 
eollectivist, or socialist state. With Marx, then, the emancipation of 
the working classes is, dynamically viewed, an absolute historical 
necessity. The human powers of consciousness and will to him are 
subordinate factors. Whether they wish it or not, the working men 
will be freed by the organic forces of nature. To Bernstein this 
theory is not strictly scientific. Bernstein recognises two trends in 
the modern social state—an increasingly higher understanding of the 
laws of economic development, and on the other hand, partly as 
cause and partly as their effect, an increasing power in man to 
govern economic development. The tendency of modern science, of 
art, of social phenomena, is to become ever less and less dependent 
on economic factors. The present high standard of economic 
development allows to ideas and to morality a larger field of influence 
than at any previous time. And, as a consequence, the connection 
between economic development and the development of other social 
phenomena becomes continually diminishing, thereby rendering the 
necessity of the former less decisive in the formation of the latter. 
On the understanding that economic agencies are the ruling, but 
not the only, factors in the development of history, Bernstein accepts 
the term “ economic,” as more scientific than the “ materialistic” 
term used by Karl Marx. From the materialistic view of history 
follows, according to Marx, the class struggle: the cardinal principle 
of the socialist propaganda—the conscious rallying of the working 
class—on the basis of class united in the struggle against the com- 
petitive system of the existing social and economic orders. Here, 
again, Bernstein is at issue with Marx. He conceives the idea of 
class in a less aggressive, less materialistic light. Where Marx is 
fatalistic, Bernstein is opportunist. Marx contends that the transi- 
tion from the capitalist to the socialist or collectivist state of society 
VOL. LXXI. N.S. K 
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is only conceivable on the basis of class organisation ; that the eman- 
cipation of the working classes can only be effected, at a given 
moment of anarchy in the mode of production, through political 
expropriation by the organised legions of the proletarian class, With 
the possession of political powers class interests vanish, and with it 
the capitalist state. With Bernstein “ political expropriation ”’ be- 
comes “ economic organisation.” What in Marx reeks of terrorism, 
conspiracy, the demagogue, with Bernstein becomes utopian, critical, 


peacefully revolutionary. Both recognise the necessity of class con- . 


sciousness, the necessity of economic freedom. They differ as to the 
manner of its achievement. Marx associates the conception of the 
word proletariate with the idea of independent creative power and 
revolutionary political force, and its expression revolutionary expro- 
priation—the theory, Bernstein argues, of Auguste Blanqui, from 
which Marx never entirely emancipated himself. There are two 
tendencies in the modern socialist movement—the one reform, crea- 
tion; the other, subversion, destruction. Marx amalgamated the 
two ideas, involving a certain ambiguity. Where Marx apparently 
saw political revolutionary forces as the motive factors, Bernstein 
sees economic, evolutionary, and ethical factors; where the ¢e/os with 
Marx was inevitable, with Bernstein it is possible, desirable, morally 
necessary. He would strip the class struggle of its “ Blanquist ” 
veneer, its revolutionary intent, its aggressive bias. Yet he would 
not wholly deprive socialism of its revolutionary character. That, 
he says, is its speculative right which no civil code er governmental 
system can provide for. But the conception of class should be 
eminently peaceful on the basis of order, organisation, evolution. 
Again Bernstein attacks the fatalism in Marx, the tendency which 
in all his theories continually reasserts itself, that the ¢e/os is inevit- 
able, a historical, dynamic necessity. Marx proved the historical 
necessity of socialism by the theory that the increasing concentration 
of capital along with which grows the increasing misery, degradation 
and expropriation of the masses, finally becomes a clog upon the 
mode of production. The anarchy in the mode of production toge- 
ther with the socialisation of labour at last reaches a point when they 
become incompatible with capitalist mastery. In the classic words, 
“This integument is burst asunder; the expropriators are expropriated. 
It is the negative of the negation.” That capitalist production 
begets its own negation with the inexorability of a law of nature is 
to Bernstein a historical, physiological absurdity. This then, the 
cataclysm theory, the theory of the intensification of misery, neces- 
sarily leading to the socialist millennium, Bernstein unconditionally 
rejects. The prospect, he says, of obtaining the socialist goal 
depends, not so much on the concentration of capital in the hands 
of a diminishing number of magnates, or on the logical doctrine 
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upon which that theory is based, but rather on the increasing sociali- 
sation of the means of production together with the increasing 
standard in the welfare of the working classes, and especially in the 
increasing culture of the working man. The mistake lies in the 
theory that the growing intensification of misery necessarily and 
inevitably leads to the goal, the working man’s freedom. Socialism, 
he contends, is of a twofold nature: on the one hand it recognises 
the economic-social order on the basis of socialisation of labour and 
the means of production; on the other it is an ethical demand, a 
claim of the human will. 

Socialism, then, is not a purely economic, a historical necessity ; 
it is a moral, an ethical necessity. This is the quintessence of 
Bernstein’s criticism. Bernstein is an “ideologue,” Marx a 
materialist. The goal with Marx is inevitable, the inexorable 
consequence of the capitalist state. To Bernstein the inevitableness 
lies not with nature, but with man. To him the motive forces are 
volition, the consciousness of right. In the communist manifesto 
capitalist development is described as its own gravedigger. ‘‘ The 
day must come.” To Bernstein the gravedigger is the will of man, 
the moral force of humanity. The individual must prepare himself. 
“ Readiness is all important.” Class consciousness is the moral force 
which is to socialise mankind, to create a universal democracy. To 
Bernstein proletarian class consciousness is a moral rather than a 
political stimulus. The Proletariate must struggle on the basis of 
class, he must be conscious that the Bourgeoisie is his foe, but that to 
conquer him he must learn to conquer himself. The movement 
should be a democratic social-reform party. Such is, in brief, the 
kernel of his criticism of Marx. Academic as it was, the 
doctrinaires of the party at once took up the cudgels and determined 
to silence him. Kautsky, the theorician of the party, sought, in his 
“ Antikritik”’ to prove the unscientific nature of Bernstein’s work, 
and, in a compendious criticism, refuted his contentions point by 
point. As, however, an acknowledged and increasing section of 
opportunists already existed in the party, it was inevitable that at the. 
next annual Congress the whole question should come up for solution. 
The historical antecedents of Bernstein, the weight of his name in 
the party, and perhaps the fact of his being an exile from the 
Fatherland, all contributed to the gravity of his case. At the 
Congress at Hanover something akin to an inquisition sat in judg- 
ment upon him. Bernstein was defended by proxy. The debate 
raged fast and furious. In a speech of extraordinary eloquence, 
lasting upwards of six hours and a-half, the leader, Bebel—who is, 
perhaps, the finest living speaker in Germany—anathematised the 
work. It was illogical, unscientific, unsocialistic. With a bewilder- 
ing table of statistics, Bebel sought to disprove Bernstein’s attacks on 
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Marx’s doctrine of the trend of capitalist development. If the 
movement, as Bernstein contended, was everything, the end nothing, 
what were they fighting for? If it were not for the certainty that 
the end was the necessary outcome of the present social state he would 
long ago have put his rifle into its case. The goal towards which 
they were striving must remain. What were they to tell the working 
class if there was no certainty of freedom, no definite hope in the end? 
The consciousness of class must remain, as heretofore, as the only 
means of obtaining political power which was to achieve their 
freedom. He had never regarded Bernstein as a man of exceptional 
ability. Bernstein had fallen under the infiuence of his English 
residence, where the conditions were fundamentally different from 
the régime in Germany. The revolutionary spirit of the movement 
must remain. 

The effect of Bebel’s eloquence was immediate, fulminating. 
When his fiery, intellectual face struck his audience, the magnetism 
of his personality bore down resistance. The few followers of 
Bernstein who attempted a defence could with difficulty obtain a 
hearing. Bebel’s resolution was adopted by a majority of 216 to 21. 
The resolution states “that the party remain as heretofore on the 
basis of class struggle whereby the freedom of the working classes 
can alone be effected. To obtain this end the party regarded it as 
the task of the working classes to acquire political power in order to 
obtain socialisation of the means of production to the welfare of all. 
To obtain this power the party utilises every means compatible with 
the fundamental principles of its programme if such be to their 
advantage. The party, without in the least deceiving itself as to 
the character of the bourgeois parties, does not, on principle, refuse 
to co-operate with the parties of order from time to time, if the party 
can thereby obtain some definite advantage, whether for the purposes 
of election, or in the acquirement of political rights and freedom of 
the people, or in the event of obtaining some real improvement in the 
social condition of the working classes, or in the struggle against 
elements and measures hostile to the masses. At the same time the 
party maintains its full independence and self reliance, and regards 
every advantage obtained as a step towards its goal. The party 
adopts a neutral attitude towards the Trades Union movement, 
recognising therein, as in every organisation of working men, @ 
means to defend and promote their interests, and a suitable means 
for educating the working classes to the independent direction of 
affairs. The party, however, attribute no importance to Trades 
Unionism in the task of freeing the working classes from the 
fetters of wage slavery . . . . and has no reason to change either 
its principles or fundamental demands, or its tactics, or its name: 
that is to say, to transform the social-democratic party into a 
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democratic social-reform party. The party vehemently repudiated 
any attempt to disguise or to change its attitude towards the 
existing order of society.” 

Now there is something of the mountain and the mouse about this. 
The elasticity of the resolution is obvious. Indeed, Bernstein 
himself telegraphed his willingness to vote for it. It has been part 
and parcel of Bernstein’s argument that class consciousness should not 
blind the proletariate to the expediency of coalition with the 
bourgeois parties, and this the resolution conveniently provides for. 
It maintained the principles as drafted in the first Erfurt pro- 
gramme, but it was too opportunist for the veteran, Liebknecht, who 
was against any sort of co-operation with the Bourgeoisie on any 
pretext, or on any conditions. The resolution defined what, in 
practice, it was never intended to fulfil. It was the very thing 
Bernstein had criticised—the subordination of the theory to practice, 
instead of the theory, as the scientific basis, being the decisive 
element. No one but the most sanguine considered the question as 
solved. Immediately after the Congress the Bernstein controversy 
reopened. Criticism and cross-criticisms appeared in bewildering 
profusion. Bernstein himself took no further part in the polemic 
until May of this year, when, shortly after his return to Germany, he 
delivered a lecture before the “Students’ Scientific-social Association ’-— 
—in the presence of Professor Wagner and other distinguished 
economists—under the title ‘“‘ How is scientific socialism possible?” 
Following up his former line of thought, Bernstein developed his 
theory of the theory. Socialism, he argued, could not be pure 
science. It could only be truly scientific in the critical sense of the 
term as postulate or programme, as a demand which socialism 
imposes upon itself. ‘Socialism was the movement towards, rather 
than the conception of, a future state of society.” It was a thing in 
movement, a thing that was to be. He would call it critical 
socialism, accepting the terminology of Kant’s “scientific criticism.’ 
‘Socialism contains as much science as is necessary, that is to say, 
as much science as may reasonably be demanded in a movement which, 
on principle, seeks to create new things.” To be purely scientific, 
socialism must cease to be the doctrine of a class, the expression of 
the class interests of the working classes, This idea Bernstein has 
since formulated in the following expression. ‘The Socialist 
doctrine is scientific exactly so far as its doctrines can be accepted by 
any unprejudiced man, who, though not himself a socialist, is 
absolutely unbiassed in his judgment towards socialism.” There 
was outspoken opportunism in this, though the lecture itself 
contained little that had not already been suggested in his previous 
work. Needless to say, this attack on the scientific basis of Marx 
rekindled the polemical flames. The bourgeois press lauded him as 
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one of their men, though one or two of the most thoughtful radical 
organs discovered that Bernstein was still on socialist ground, and 
blamed him for not having gone far enough. But there was nothing 
to be done. It at once became clear that another Bernstein debate 
at the next Congress was inevitable. Both sides armed for the fray. 

The annual socialist Congresses are watched with great interest 
in the political world of Germany, where, it should be borne in mind, 
the Socialists are numerically the second strongest party in the 
Reichstag, and the movement, which is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern Germany, yearly grows in intensity and 
power of action. Socialism is no drawing-room matter in the Father- 
land. The attention of political Germany was concentrated on the 
working men’s hall in the picturesque Hansa town of Liibeck. A 
sudden, but surely not unpremeditated, attack from Bebel, who is 
now the oldest and the most influential member in the party, opened 
the attack; Bernstein defended himself with considerable dialectical 
skill. He was argumentative without any effort at oratorical effect. 
In any assembly where two-thirds are literally working men, the 
matter is apt to be lost in the manner of delivery. The literary 
critic Bernstein is no demagogue. His manner is academic, his 
voice unequal, and he has the tone characteristic of his race. But 
his voice has a certain charm which commands attention, and, on 
the whole, he was respectfully listened to. In two short speeches he 
maintained his attitude. He could not recant, he had nothing to 
retract. His criticism of the theory was not calculated to injure 
the movement or impair the Socialists’ belief in the necessity of 
Socialism on the basis of class. To him the necessity was in great 
part moral. He pleaded for the right of criticism. The theoricians 
of the party were not there to nurse theories: they had rather to 
criticise, to work, and, where possible, to build upon the theory. 
Theoretical and literary debates upon scientific questions he held to 
be idle, and barren of result. He had not attacked the programme, 
the agitation, the practical working of the party, which criticism of 
the theory could not conceivably injure. He reminded them of the 
reformers: a Bible in one hand, in the other a sword. Socialism was 
a general theoretical conception of society in a future state, in great 
part, an effort of the will. To attain that end, it needs the science 
of the economic forces which govern the state organism. The theory 
of a chronic state of crisis leading to anarchy in the mode of produc- 
tion, and therefore necessarily to cataclysm, and the socialistic 
millennium he held to be false. Doubtless periodic local crises were 
prevalent, but the surface of society was, on the whole, non-affected 
thereby. Inalarge town the death of a pauper passed unnoticed, 
whereas in a village it was a matter of much talk. It was the same 
with the theory of intensification of misery necessarily leading to the 
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working men’s freedom. He believed the day would come when 
Socialists would be proud of his work. They laughed, but he meant 
it, not boastfully, but in the conviction that his work tended rather 
to promote than to retard the movement. He was grieved to see the 
contempt shown to the theory. He could only appeal to them to 
respect the right of free criticism, and of free discussion. Just as 
Darwin’s theory was still capable of development, so, too, was the 
doctrine of Marx. He besought them to be less nervous—the 
criticism to which he subjected the theory was salutary. The party 
was strong, and precisely because it was so strong he felt he could 
appeal to its sense of justice. 

In all this there was nothing to offend, nothing aggressive, 
like Luther’s defiant answer, ‘‘ Without horns or hoof?” He asked 
them not to be so nervous. Like Mephistopheles chiding the reju- 
venated iaust, he bade them be less pedantic. “ Dir stekt der doctor 
noch im Leibe.” But the Congress was in earnest and demanded 
sentence. There were two resolutions, the one for, the other against, 
Bernstein. The former stating that the ‘“ Congress regards the right 
of free criticism as necessary to the intellectual development of the 
party, and has no reason to recede from the principles laid down in 
the resolution passed at Hanover” was rejected. The second, Bebel’s 
resolution, was carried by roll call, with a majority of 203 against 
31. The resolution was as follows:—*The Congress recognises 
the unreserved right of self-criticism for the intellectual development 
of the party. But the thoroughly one-sided manner in which Bernstein 
has conducted his criticism in the last few years, while omitting to 
criticise the Bourgeois society and its leaders, has placed him in an 
equivocal position and aroused the displeasure of a large portion of 
his comrades. In the expectation that Comrade Bernstein will accept 
this view and act accordingly, the Congress passes over the resolu- 
tions. . . . (there were four demanding a formal vote of censure) to 
the orderof the day.” Bernstein immediately rose and made the follow- 
ing significant declaration. ‘ As I declared to you at the Congress at 
Stuttgart, the decision of the Congress naturally cannot cause me 
to abandon my convictions. At the same time the decision of the 
majority of my comrades is never indifferent to me. My conviction 
is that the resolution is unjust towards me, being based, as I have 
pointed out, on erroneous suppositions. But since comrade Bebel 
has declared that the resolution contains no vote of censure, I declare, 
that henceforth I wiil respect and observe the decision of the majority 
of the Congress in the manner due to such a decision.” This state- 
ment was received with loud applause, and many of Bernstein’s most 
vehement opponents shook him warmly by the hand. Formally the 
critic had submitted to the judgment. But compare the two Con- 
gresses. At Hanover Bernstein was held up to general execraticn. 
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All the heavy artillery at the disposal of the doctrinaires poured forth 
their anathemas. Intolerance was the dominant note. But at 
Liibeck a great change was noticeable. From the beginning there 
was a desire to avoid conclusions. From bitter personal recriminations 
the debate became literary, almost philosophical. The leader Bebel, 
it is true, denounced the critic; but the stronger his invective the 
more the impression gained that he was attacking Bernstein the 
better to defend him. There was thunder, but no lightning. He 
knew Bernstein, he said, for thirty-one years; they were old friends. 
His resolution was no vote of censure, it was a corrective. All that 
he demanded was that Bernstein should set himself to criticise the 
Bourgeoisie, and not, as he had done for the last three years, confine 
himself to demolish Marx. He had the impression “that Bernstein 
could not get into bed without asking himself how he could find some 
fresh flaw in Marx’s philosophy.” Let him show the parties of order 
that their praise was repugnant to him, their flattery odious; let him 
show them that he stood upon the basis of class in the fight against 
the common foe, and they would welcome him again as the loyal 
comrade they all knew him, in their hearts, to be. Not a word in 
repudiation of Bernstein’s criticisms. On the contrary, Bebel an- 
nounced his readiness to appoint a special committee to sit upon the 
Erfurt programme, and to inquire into the expediency of its revision. 
He was in every sense ‘‘ Fortiter in modo, suaviter in re.” He showed 
his opportunism in once more bringing in a resolution, which was 
carried, that coalitions, for electioneering purposes, with the Bourgeois 
parties were only permissible in exceptional cases, and in special 
conditions. He once more showed himself a consummate leader of 
men. Bebel’s resolution was a J/evis nota as they say, a gentle 
reprimand. Directed against the outside world rather than against 
Bernstein, it at once serves to control and unfetter him. In his 
qualified declaration of acquiescence Bernstein submits to the bondage 
of which he retains the key. ‘‘ L’intérét qui aveugle les uns fait la 
lumiére des autres!” In thus bowing to the decision of the majority 
Bernstein showed courage and common sense. ‘There is no practical 
question at issue, no tactical difference at stake. The question is of 
larger import and can await the test of time. In part, no doubt, 
what is known as “ Bernsteinism”’ is largely a quibble as to the 
precise definition of words. No serious people now believe that any 
street revolution has the slightest chance against modern rifles and 
Maxim guns. Not even the “Blanquists” of the party sincerely 
think that. Unless as a catchword, what then is the meaning of the 
revolutionary motto? Bernstein, who is but the mouthpiece of a 
small but influential section in the party, would place socialism on a 
truer scientific basis. They would eliminate the catchwords from the 
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doctrine, the doctrine from the crust of the bald dogma. They would 
live for the day rather than the morrow. 

The vista of a purified rational socialism may, after all, prove but a 
will-o’-the-wisp, a streak of fancy beyond the range of possibility. 
Homogeneous as the party is, and undoubtedly will continue to be, 
there are signs that the trend of the movement is towards opportunism. 
Some, indeed, are beginning to realise that Marx is not infallible, that 
the theory may be built and enlarged upon ; that the crudities of the 
doctrine may be rejected, the dogma criticised, without necessarily 
subverting the whole structure; that the freedom of the working 
classes is no affair of nature but of man, and of the will of man ; and 
that to this end education, organisation, self-help—which is the only 
help conceivable or possible—are the determining, as they are surely 
the most elevating, factors. 

It is the privilege of Bernstein to teach his fellow comrades that 
this is so, and must be so. If he fail in the endeavour the purpose 
will not be the less worthy. 


Austin F. Harrison. 














A PARALLEL TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE 
STRUGGLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Wut the British army has been at work conquering, or endeavour- 
ing to conguer the Boer Republics, another conflict of much the same 
nature has been dragging out its weary length in the Far Kast. The 
American campaign against the insurgent Filipinos opened eight 
months before the South African war, and it can scarcely be said as 
yet to have neared its conclusion. So late as November last, General 
Chaffee, the Commander-in-Chief of the American army in the 
Philippines, reported that no troops could be withdrawn, and critics 
in the United States who dot his i’s are adding that further rein- 
forcements are imperatively required. 

The theatre of war in the Far East differs in many respects from 
that in South Africa. The area of the Philippine group, which is 
made up of over two thousand islands of varying size, is about the 
same as that of the Transvaal, and so is much smaller than the South 
African field of war. The lines of division, which we in South 
Africa have been compelled to create artificially by means of chains 
of blockhouses, so as to split up the Boer territories into a number of 
manageable areas, are supplied in the case of the Philippines by the 
sea. The largest and most important island is Luzon, which isa 
little smaller in extent than the Orange River Colony, and here the 
Filipino insurrection has its head-quarters. One of the other Jarge 
islands, Mindanao, has scarcely as yet been touched by the Americans. 
In the days of the Spanish domination, it was virtually inde- 
pendent, notwithstanding perennial fighting and innumerable attempts 
to subdue it. 

In South Africa we have at least a temperate climate, and a 
country which can everywhere be traversed by wheeled vehicles. 
But in the Philippines the climate is tropical, intensely hot and damp, 
and not particularly healthy for white men. At the same time the 
country is covered with dense forest, and away from the immediate 
vicinity of Manila and one or two other towns, there were, when the 
war began, no roads of any kind. The people, again, are not of 
European descent, and speak a great number of languages, none of 
which could be understood by the Americans. The total population 
was very much larger than that of the Boer Republics; it has been 
variously stated at from five and a-half to eight millions of inhabitants. 
This is about twenty times the total Dutch population of South 
Africa. To an army campaigning in the Philippines, on the other 
hand, the problem of guarding long lines of communication, which 
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has proved so troublesome to our South African Field Force, does not 
present itself, owing to the proximity of the sea at every point. No 
place in the’ archipelago is more than seventy miles from the water, 
which is commanded by the American navy. 

Long before the actual outbreak of hostilities, General Otis, who 
commanded the American expeditionary force at Manila, foresaw 
trouble. Aguinaldo, the leader of the Tagals, who are the most 
warlike tribe in the island of Luzon, had been perfectly content to 
use the Americans to get rid of the Spaniards, but had not the 
slightest intention of quietly accepting King Stork in place of King 
Log. Had vigorous steps been taken to prove to him that the 
American Government knew its own mind and was determined to 
annex the Philippines, it is just possible that there would have been 
no serious fighting. But Congress and the President hesitated, and 
the only instructions sent to General Otis appear to have directed 
him to avoid, at all costs, taking any step which might have been 
interpreted by the pro-Filipino and anti-national party in the 
United States as an act of aggression. In September, 1898, General 
Otis telegraphed to Washington, “force sufficient for present pur- 
poses, but contingencies may arise difficult to meet.” His small 
army was therefore slightly strengthened. All the winter of 1898, 
Aguinaldo was importing arms and organising his forces, unmolested. 
An American expedition to Ilo-Ilo in the isiand of Panay found 
his dusky troops in possession, and withdrew without attempting to 
dislodge them. 

As the Americans showed themselves so averse to determined action, 
Aguinaldo’s audacity grew, just as did Mr. Kruger’s about the very 
same epoch. A proclamation, issued by General Otis on January 4th, 
1899, asserting the sovereignty of the United States over the 
Philippines, was received by him with something approaching 
derision. Indeed, he issued a counter-proclamation in which he 
repudiated the rights of America and made a personal attack 
upon General Otis. Asa further act of defiance, a number of Tagal 
women sent in a document to the General, in which, quite in the 
Boer fashion, they protested that when all the Filipino men were 
killed in the sacred cause of. Independence, they, themselves, would 
take the field. In Manila itself—as at Capetown later in our own 
war—a huge conspiracy was hatched by the Filipino sympathisers 
under the very noses of the American army. Arms for the con- 
spirators were smuggled into the city. General Otis’ hands were tied 
by the orders to take no aggressive step, but he watched the con- 
spirators closely, and made counter-preparations. Warnings from 
all quarters reached him; the Filipinos were busy removing their 
women and children; yet all the assistance that came to him from 
Washington was the valuable information that the United States 
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had “accepted the Philippines from a high sense of duty in the 
interests of their inhabitants and for humanity and civilisation.” 

Such being the situation, stern merciless action of the kind rendered 
painfully familiar to the inhabitants of the Central Asia khanates 
and Manchuria by the Russians, might have convinced the Filipinos 
that the United States were not to be played with. But stern 
action was forbidden. General Otis could only wait for the Filipinos 
to show their hand, which they did speedily. On February 4th, 
1899, they attacked the American picket-line in front of Manila, and 
the war began. 

At this date the American force in the archipelago was 21,000 
strong, but of that total many men were upon the sick list, so that 
the actual effectives did not exceed 14,000. Of these again, 3,000 
were needed in Manila to maintain order there, leaving as the avail- 
able field force 11,000 men. This was not a large total, but then, 
as we have seen, there were no extensive lines of communication to 
be guarded. Moreover, the American troops were of the very 
highest quality. A Japanese officer who saw them at Peking said of 
them that, if off the battlefield they were the worst troops he had 
ever met, on it they were the best. Highly paid, recruited from 
an intelligent and well-educated class, officered by men who were 
‘‘instruit ’ and masters of their art—for the American officer is not 
given up to sports, and is usually well versed in the literature of his 
profession—they were in courage and resource the equals of the best 
of our colonial troops in South Africa, while they had on their side 
the inestimable advantage of discipline. The volunteers were much 
inferior to the regulars, but had, by January, 1899, been a sufficient 
time under arms to acquire the training which is needed to make the 
good soldier. 

The American force, then, had quality, if not quantity, on its side. 
Nor were the numbers opposed to it large. Aguinaldo at this date 
was estimated to dispose of 20,000 to 30,000 men, and he had the 
disadvantage of the exterior lines, while he had no navy at his back, 
and could not rapidly transfer his forces from point to point. 

The first actions, as was only to be expected, went in favour of 
the Americans. With 250 casualties they drove back the Filipinos 
from Manila, killing, wounding, or taking prisoners no less than 
3,000 of them. Even at this point there was great danger in the 
rear. During the progress of the battle of Manila attempts at an 
insurrection were made by the secret Filipino organisations within 
the city, and the American military police had to open fire and kill 
or wound sixty men before the insurgents would disperse. After the 
battle Colonel Smith pursued too vigorously, and was in consequence 
almost cut off by the enemy, who rallied in a surprising manner m 
spite of the blow which had been dealt them. In the city trouble 
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was again seething, and it became known to the American staff that 
a fresh attack on Manila had been planned by Aguinaldo’s troops 
from without and the secret organisations within. It seemed wisest, 
under these circumstances, to take the offensive, and accordingly 
General MacArthur advanced upon and captured Caloocan. But 
only a few days passed before the Filipinos were causing fresh 
annoyance in Manila. They had planned a general rising, which 
was to be accompanied by a massacre of all the Americans, for 
February 22nd. Shortly after dark that night fires broke out in all 
directions ; when the fire-engines arrived the hoses were repeatedly 
eut, and “ sniping”’ commenced. The Americans put out the fires 
and fell upon the nearest body of insurgents, numbering 1,000, of 
whom 500 were placed hors de combat. This terrible punishment 
brought peace for some months to Manila. 

After much desultory fighting, reinforcements arrived from 
America, and an advance northwards began against Malolos, where 
the Filipinos had their chief base. The town was entered by General 
MacArthur on March 31st. The Filipino Government, however, had 
removed its archives and property, and had set fire to the place. 
The Filipinos proceeded, in exact anticipation of the strategy followed 
by the Boers, to attack the railway running from Malolos to Manila, 
which had been repaired by the Americans, and continually cut it. 
General Otis reported that his forces, now 25,000 strong, were 
insufficient to enable him to guard it. So awkward did General 
MacArthur’s predicament at the rail-head become that General 
Lawton had to be sent to his aid with 4,000 men drawn from the 
line of communications. The difficulties of campaigning in the 
Philippines are illustrated by the records of Lawton’s march. ‘“ Soon 
after leaving Novaliches,” says the officiai report, “ his road, a well- 
defined and prominent one on all Spanish maps, became a trail cross- 
ing or passing through rice patches, swampy country, and unbridged 
streams, over which his advance was conducted with the greatest 
difficulty.” As soon as MacArthur felt the support of Lawton’s 
advance, he was able to force the passage of the Calumpit on 
April 28th. But he failed to deal any crushing blow, and finally 
came toa standstill in May, at San Fernando, reporting that his men 
were worn out with hard fighting, and that many of them were on 
the sick list. There were no troops to reinforce him; indeed General 
Otis had just been ordered to send home his volunteers. This order 
it was impossible for him to carry out, but the incident reminds us 
of what has happened at every turn in South Africa, where seasoned 
troops have been again and again withdrawn, sometimes to obtain 
political advantages, by ministers who did not fully understand the 
gravity of the position. The mischief in each case probably comes 
from the management of a war by men who are quite ignorant of 
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military matters and strategy. When they were not allowed to 
return, the volunteers, like some of our yeomanry, became restive or 
fell ill. General Otis reports that in June, one of MacArthur’s 
battalions had 30 per cent. out of 873 officers and men sick at 
Manila ; another 30 per cent. sick at San Fernando, and of the 
remainder there were not eight men in each company fit to endure 
one day’s march. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the progress of the campaign, 
since for that purpose a stout volume would be required. All that 
can be given here is the broad outline of the war. But affairs were 
in this month of May in a very bad way. The American force was 
much too small to make real progress in Luzon, and outside that 
island there was virtually anarchy. In Cebu, for instance, the 
diminutive American garrison was compelled to look on while the 
insurgents grew in numbers and daring. At the end of May, how- 
ever, reinforcements began to arrive, and on June Ist the total 
American force stood at 34,200 men. Even now General Otis was 
only at the beginning of his troubles. He was told by Washington 
that he must send back the volunteers without delay. The adminis- 
tration was afraid that their continued detention in the East might 
have awkward political results, and the Presidential election of the 
following year could not be left out of sight. But the volunteers 
numbered no lessthan 16,000 men. Their departure must so weaken 
the army that it would be unable to attempt offensive operations. So, 
all through June and July, General Otis was obliged to mark time 
while his dilatory government was making up its mind to reinforce 
him and scraping together reinforcements. 

The credulity of democracy was shown in the American adminis- 
tration’s touching belief that all that was required in the case of the 
Filipinos was an extra large dose of “conciliation.” Though there 
is a line in Lowell which runs— 


‘* Conciliation—it just means being kicked,’ 


the American Government took a step at the very outset, the result 
of which we may commend to the attention of the Anti-British party 
in this country. It is precisely what they are always clamouring for 
England to do in South Africa. A commission of worthy and 
conciliatory politicians was sent out to Manila, where Admiral Dewey 
and General Otis were added to its ranks. It announced to the 
misguided Filipinos that the United States was in the archipelago to 
promote Filipino “ well-being and happiness.” The autonomy of the 
natives was guaranteed, but they were informed that they must accept 
the suzerainty of the United States. I regret to have to add that 
the Filipinos laughed at these promises, and declared that they would 
accept nothing short of independence. It need scarcely be said that 
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at every turn the Filipinos were backed up by traitors in the 
United States, who openly prayed for the defeat of their own country- 
men, and circulated falsehoods as to the cruelty and cowardice of the 
American troops, worthy of a certain Pro-Boer’s brilliant imagination. 
It is doubtful if the war would have lasted six months but for this 
political support, which encouraged the enemy to persist, in the hope 
that Mr. Bryan would come into power in 1900, and would then give 
them back their independence. 

Already in August, 1899, General Otis had in some measure gauged 
the truth about the insurrection. In his report of that date he draws 
attention to the fact that the armed forces of the enemy are 
contemptible in their power for mischief. The really disquieting 
fact is that the population are “ intoxicated with the ery for indepen- 
dence and self-government.” In response to that cry—and we may 
guess to political pressure from his Government—he had been 
obliged to set up civil administration in Manila, in “loyal” Filipino 
hands. The same privilege was accorded to the other important 
places, under American military supervision. 

At the end of July reinforcements arrived, but the rainy season 
was then in full swing and little could be done till it had ended. 
With a total of 30,000 men, at the end of September operations were 
resumed. Porlac and Tarlac were captured; columns scoured 
southern Luzon, and on November 24th General Otis reported to 
Washington, in strangely familiar terms, that the whole of central 
Luzon was in the hands of the American authorities, that 
the President of the Filipino Congress, the Secretary of State, 
and the Treasurer were prisoners, that only small bands of the enemy 
remained in arms and were flying in all directions before the 
American troops, while Aguinaldo was a mere fugitive with but a 
diminutive escort. At once the ports of the islands were opened to 
commerce, thereby enabling the Filipinos to obtain a fresh supply of 
arms and ammunition. We are not told whether General Otis 
approved of this measure. 

All through the dry season in the winter of 1899-1900 he 
continued to press the scattered bands to the utmost, till, in May, he 
left the archipelago, handing over his command to General 
MacArthur. In an interview on his way home he gave his views 
on the situation in terms which will recall Lord Roberts’s speech at 
Capetown. He said that though his frame of mind was pessimistic 
he thought “the thing entirely over.” He could not see, he added, 
how the enemy could reorganise or concentrate. Aguinaldo’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had told him that “ the United States 
was necessary to the Philippines, and that the Filipinos were merely 
fighting for the best terms.” Jor his optimism he has since been 
severely blamed, especially for the statement that it would be 
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possible to send home all the volunteers who then remained, and that 
it would not be necessary to replace them. But he seems to have 
spoken in perfect good faith, and all men are apt to err. 

It has since been ascertained that the Filipinos had scattered of 
set purpose. Ata council of war held at Bayambang in November, 
1899, they decided that it was impossible to continue their resistance 
upon regular lines, and their army was therefore disbanded, generals 
and men returning to their own provinces, to organise the people 
“‘ for general resistance by means of guerilla warfare.” All pretence 
of wearing uniform was abandoned, General MacArthur reporting 
that “the practice of discarding the uniform enables the insurgents 
to appear and disappear almost at their own convenience. At one 
time they are in the ranks as soldiers, and immediately thereafter are 
within the American lines in the attitude of peaceful natives, absorbed 
in a dense mass of sympathetic people, speaking a language of which 
few white men and no Americans have any knowledge.” The 
parallel with South Africa is again exact, for there also one of the 
greatest troubles arises from the absence of uniform in the Boer forces, 
and the fact that the Boers find their way into the towns occupied by 
the British, and out again, almost as they choose—or did so till Lord 
Kitchener’s advent to command. 

General MacArthur analyses clearly the temperament of the 
Filipino, and again what he has to say has a bearing on South 
Africa. The Filipinos, he states, “are not a warlike or ferocious 
people. .. . The people of the islands, however, during the past five 
years have been maddened by rhetorical sophistry and stimulants 
applied to national pride, until the power of discriminating . . . has 
for the time being been almost entirely suspended. As a substitute 
for all other considerations, the people seem to be actuated by the idea 
that in all doubtful matters of politics or war, men are never nearer 
right than when going with their own kith and kin, regardless of the 
nature of the action or of its remote consequences.” He explains 
how the ingenuous American assumption, that all that was required 
was to turn the Filipinos loose with a constitution and a perfectly 
ideal system of municipal government, had acted, and his words 
should be pondered by those who, the moment the war in South 
Africa ends, would give the Boers autonomy. “ All the necessary 
moral obligations,” says the General, “were readily assumed by 
municipal bodies, and all outward forms of decorum and loyalty 
carefully preserved. But precisely at this point the psychological 
conditions referred to above began to work with great energy, in 
assistance of insurgent field operations. For this purpose most of the 
towns secretly organised complete insurgent municipal governments 
to proceed simultaneously and in the same sphere as the American 
governments, and in many instances through the same personnel ; 
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that is to say, the presidents and town officials acted openly in behalf 
of the Americans and secretly in behalf of the insurgents, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, with considerable apparent solicitude 
for both.” 

Certain officials who betrayed at one and the same time the British 
and Boer causes supply parallels to such instances of flagrant treachery 
in what the New York Evening Post called “ Aguinaldo’s glorious 
war of independence.” We find General MacArthur noting the 
completeness of the insurgent intelligence system within the towns 
occupied by the Americans, the great support afforded to the guerillas 
by the towns, whence ammunition and food are smuggled, and the 
growth of an organised intimidation directed against all who espouse 
the American cause. This intimidation goes to terrible lengths, and 
not the least surprising feature of it is that those marked down for 
punishment and assassination do not dare to appeal to the American 
authorities for protection. Men are haled off into the impenetrable 
jungle by a revengeful Mafia, and are never seenagain. One Leoncio 
Torres, for example, was brought before three Filipino officers, and 
sentenced by these patriots to be buried alive, which sentence was 
duly carried out. Tomas Ragudo was tied up with a rope, and oiled 
rags were fastened round his feet and set on fire. At the same time _ 
he was beaten with the butts of rifles. He received injuries from 
which he died. Sometimes whole families are made away with. 
Abez, hung by the Americans in July, 1901, carried off a native 
named Justiano, with his wiie, her mother, and eight children, and 
killed most of them under circumstances of the most horrible cruelty. 
Isolated American soldiers, bathing or straying from their comrades, 
are set upon and stabbed or shot. The outskirts of the towns, and 
even the army lines are unsafe, for what has to be encountered is the 
murderous ingenuity of the Thug, not the open violence of the 
soldier. Everywhere the Filipino organisation is powerful, and no 
native is safe from its secret verdicts. 

By mid-1900 the American force in the field was over 40,000 
strong, and such progress had apparently been made that conciliation 
was once more tried. On June 2lst a proclamation was issued 
announcing an amnesty to all the enemy who had taken part in the 
war and who surrendered. The results were scarcely encouraging. 
In all only 5,022 persons surrendered and took the oath of allegiance, 
and among these were few of the prominent men. A public 
“manifestation of thanks” to the United States for this amnesty 
was suggested by certain Filipinos in Manila, and was rather 
imprudently permitted by the American authorities. The manifes- 
tation was certainly peculiar in the shape it took, as it resolved itself 
into the display of portraits of Aguinaldo and Filipino flags, while 
the speeches which were to have been delivered at a banquet were so 
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far from expressing gratitude that they had to be prohibited owing 
to their incendiary nature. in fine, this example of the policy of 
conciliation was, in General MacArthur’s phrase, “a dismal failure.” 

It had been hoped that the Presidential election in November, 
1900, would show the insurgents that their cause was hopeless, but 
this reasonable anticipation was not fulfilled. By December, in the 
words of General MacArthur’s report, it was seen that “ condi- 
tions were plainly inflexible and likely to become chronic. An 
entirely new campaign was therefore determined upon.” Vigorous 
operations were undertaken, and were preceeding, when once more 
the awkward question of how to find the necessary troops arose. 
Congress had decided that the remaining volunteers must be with- 
drawn, and disbanded in the United States by June, 1901. General 
MacArthur was therefore compelled to begin moving them down to 
the coast early in that year. But he had already obtained consider- 
able results. Aguinaldo was captured by a brilliant piece of daring 
on General Funston’s part, and in April, 1901, it looked as if “the 
rebellion was rapidly approaching collapse.” A proclamation had 
been issued announcing that any insurgent who surrendered and 
brought in his arms should be kindly treated, amnestied, and paid 
thirty dollars for each serviceable rifle. This was “ slim,” but the 
Filipinos saw through it and showed no extravagant desire to come in. 

In May, General MacArthur handed over his command to General 
Chaffee. The volunteers were sent home, and everyone was perfectly 
satisfied that the war was over. General Corbin, the American 
Adjutant-General, who paid a visit of inspection to the islands during 
the summer of 1901, reported on his return to the United States that 
the army could forthwith be reduced from 42,000 to 24,000 men. A 
few days after he had made this report the news of a serious mishap 
to the United States’ troops in the island of Samar supplied the 
practical commentary on its correctness. In the week ending October 
19th, a despatch was received from General Chaffee, in which he stated 
that it would be “most harmful” if any troops were withdrawn. 
The most representative American service paper, the Army and 
Navy Journal, added to this, “ it now looks as though our force in the 
Philippines will have to be increased rather than diminished. . . The 
recent massacre of our men in the island of Panay. . . is a symptom 
to which due weight should be given.” Here matters stand for the 
present, with the American troops making slow progress, while the 
insurgents still continue active in the field, and in the towns perpetu- 
ally hatch plots. ‘The conditions,’ says Mr. Hull, a member of 
Obngress who has just returned from the East, ‘are such as we 
would term peaceful in this country, but itis not a condition of peace, 
because these bandits and highwaymen are constantly dashing out 
of their retreats to strike a blow where they can do so to the 
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best advantage, and then retreat to cover.” In Luzon “ General” 
Malvar is in the field at the head of the guerillas, while in Samar 
‘“‘ General ” Lukban has succeeded hitherto in evading all attempts of 
the Americans to lay him by the heels. 

In the earlier stages of the war there were many and not unreason- 
able complaints from American officers in the islands as to the 
excessive leniency displayed. In November, 1900, a letter from a 
prominent soldier at Manila was published in the American 
press, in which it was urged that a proclamation should be issued, 
stating “ that after a certain date any Filipino caught with arms in his 
hands will be summarily shot.” The justification for such a proposal 
is given. It is “the wanton acts of violence and crime which are 
perpetrated daily, the violation of every principle of civilised warfare, 
the conversion of the so-called Filipino army into a band of 
marauders and brigands.”’ All this is very familiar, and it points to 
the conclusion, corroborated by the opinions of our best officers in 
South Africa, that with guerilla war in its last stages the extremest 
severity is really in the end the greatest humanity. 

It must be confessed that in the latest stage of their war the 
Americans seem to have thrown sentiment overboard, in a manner 
which would lacerate the tender heart of Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man. If the Manila press can be trusted, General Smith in his 
campaign against Lukban has given orders that there must be no 
quarter for that leader, and that his followers are to be shot off-hand. 
In such action he would be perfectly justified, provided it hastens the 
end of the war. But we have yet to hear what the American Pro- 
Filipinos and Pro-Boers will say to it, or how the Anglophobes 
on the other side of the Atlantic will apologise in their own case 
for acts of sternness, while condemning our South African army, 
which has never shot combatants off-hand, for its “ atrocities.” 

The parallelism between the South African and the Philippine 
war is then close, and extends even to the management at home in 
either case. That the same faults should have been committed in 
either instance is almost startling, and points, perhaps, to the fact 
that ignorance of war in the administration at home,’ which is the 
essential feature of similarity in the American and British constitu- 
tions, may be the cause. It is most dangerous to entrust the conduct 
of a war to men who know little of military history, for foresight is 
simply the power of predicting the future which arises from a pro- 
found knowledge of the past. In both instances we see insufficient 
forces employed, and hampered by the order to be “kind” to the 
enemy; troops withdrawn when they were most needed ; generals 
asserting in perfect faith that the conflict is over; conciliation essayed 

(1) Yet it is to be noted that in either case generals have underrated the cnem}’s power 


for mischief. 
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with grotesquely futile results ; and insufficient arrangements made for 
the steady and continual flow of reinforcements to the field. In each 
case an Anglo-Saxon people fails clearly to grasp the problem before 
it, or to understand that in a war of conquest what is needed is to 
break down the opposed will by the infliction of suffering. 

In its remoter consequences, the Filipino war promises to have a 
profound effect in Asia. It has shown that an Asiatic population 
with the modern arms can make the problem of conquest an extremely 
difficult one, even for a brave, intelligent, and overpoweringly nume- 
rous and wealthy nation of whites. Its progress is being followed 
with the closest attention in Japan and China, and the Boxers cer- 
tainly drew their inspiration from this conflict. The last word in 
the struggle between the East and the West is not yet said, and in 
the future the Philippine war may well be recognised as the point of 
departure of a new era. 


H. W. Wi son. 
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A VISION OF LAW. 


Ovr shine the stars—all fears and doubts outshining 
Which still beset the darkness of the way, 

And behind a man’s best searching and divining 
Make yesterday to-morrow and to-day : 

Fix on those stars a mileage and a distance 
Through the new means new learning may unfold— 
Miles do not touch My riddle of existence, 

And birth and death are as they were of old. 


If more and more man’s eager spirit, bidden 
To learn by labour all that it may learn, 
Unbury Nature’s secrets, and unchidden 
Feebly the undiscernable discern, 

The mighty lesson to the eyes that read it, 
And to the hearts more humbled as they see, 
Is—* Labour! labour on! for so ye need it ; 
The outcome of all labour rests with Me.” 


The Reign of Law My opening book discloses, 
Even while you turn its pages as I will; 

When the brain wearies, trees and birds and roses 
Are with you to relax the struggle still ; 

Roses and birds and trees are idle never, 

And the free, wild song circles to the sky— 

Seek out my Law! for ever and for ever, 

Behind that Law, the Law-giver am I. 


I spoke not through the Christ of Nature’s changes, 
Or of the secrets of the sea and sun ; 

I spoke not of My perfect plan which ranges 
Through planets and through systems every one : 
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I spoke through him but of what man, My first-born, 
May do to help his fellows in the strife, 

And humble in the search—or best or worst born— 
Quicken through life in death to deathless life. 


You quarrel with My test of hurt and sorrow, 
Yet will not see how even with you doth reign 
The priceless pleasure of a bright to-morrow, 
Which triumphs o’er a yesterday of pain— 

How every battle gained, and victory rising 
Upon defeated trouble, baffled sin, 

Through constancy and courage, makes Surmising 
Grow more and more the certainty to win. 


Am I not Love? why, then, is Love supremest 

Of all the blessings that you know I lend? 

If Love be Love, what then art thou that dreamest 
That mortal love hath not immortal end ? 

When wrong and grudge and enmity make weary 
The graceless souls that cherish and ensue 

Those grinning phantoms through the short if dreary 


Probation of your fathers as of you— 


Have they no fear that I at last may utter 
My sentence unrepealed on wilful ill ? 
And leave Rebellion’s lawless thoughts to mutter 
Rebellion always, and without Me still ? 
If Christ be with Me, and his earlier greeting 
Has taughi so little to the Self of men, 
Why should I waste his love in vain entreating ? 
Why should I let the Christ come down again ? 
Herman MERIvALE. 
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NOTE. 


Tue following statement is one of a series of statements of fact which touch social, 
political, or national matters of interest and importance. 

The matters that will be dealt with here too often escape the notice they merit, or, if 
shown to the public, they are not infrequently presented obscurely or with bias, or with 
inaccuracy due to hastiness or to inexperience in handling quantitative facts—a process 
that is essentially technical. 

These statements will be made absolutely without bias, and being prepared by a 
professional statistician who has had more than twenty years’ actuarial experience, 
there is a considerable degree of probability that inaccuracy will be reduced to a 
minimum. 





I—DRINK: IN ENGLAND, THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 


Tue consumption of alcoholic drink in the above countries, per ten of 
population, was in the year 1900 as follows :— 





























| Drink-Consumption per 10 of Population. 
Country. | 1] a al 
| —_ ogi j Beer. Spirits, Wine, 
_| | nicks 
| Ht 
| Gallons. || Gallons, G.llons, Gallons, 
France . ° . e R 336 i 62 20 254 
United Kingdom .  . Ss. 332 || Ss 817 11 4 
Germany ° . ° 309 i 275 19 15 
United States ° ° . 147 133 11 3 








Some years agone, the late P. G. Hamerton in his book French and 
English mentioned the increase of drinking in France, and we see that 
French drink-consumption per head is now greater than British 
consumption. The French drink more spirits, more wine, and have a 
larger total consumption per head than any of these three other nations. 

The most striking fact in the above statement is the low drink-con- 
sumption per head in the United States. The American total per head 
is less than one-half of the total consumption per head in any of the 
three other countries. The superior sobriety of the American workman 
as compared with the Englishman has often been noticed, and observa- 
tion in social grades higher than that of the artizan tends to show that 
American superiority in this respect is a general superiority not confined 
to workmen only. The developed alertness and prompt energy of the 
American may, it is quite likely, be due in some part to this relative 
abstinence from alcoholic drink which is now illustrated. 

Looking back over the fifteen years 1886—1900, for the purpose of 
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observing the increase or the decrease in drink-consumption per head 
of population, the following results have been obtained :— 














j | 
| | 
, || The Drink- ; 
Average Yearly Drink-Consumption, | Genmunetion The Drink- 
per Head of Population, during || per head Consumption 
Country. | during | per head 
2 during 
apnea . - 1886-1890 1896-1900 
being taken | pat 
1888-1890. | 1891-1895. | 1896-1900. at 100 | ” 
| a Z | | 
Gallons, Gallons. | Gallons, per cent. per cent. 
France . ° . 26°5 31:5 | 323 100 | 9 
United Kingdom ‘ 29°4 31-1 | 331 || 100 113 
Germany . ° . 24°4 26°6 29°99 | 100 123 
United States . ° 11°8 14°3 | 14:2 | 100 | 120 











In each country the drink-consumption per head of population has 
increased since 1886—1890, and, with the exception of the United States, 
there has been an increase during each five-yearly period observed. 

Comparing the period 1896—1900 with the period 1886—1890, we 
see that the percentage of increase per head of population in drink- 
consumption was smaller in the United Kingdom than in any of the 
three other countries. Germany and France have had the largest relative 
increases per head of population. 

In the United States, the increase of 20 per cent. in the drink- 
consumption per head of population is due to an increase in beer- 
drinking—the consumption per head of wine and of spirits has 
declined. 

In the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, the increase in drink- 
consumption per head of population is due to the increased consumption 
of each kind of drink, but mainly to an increased consumption of beer 
per head in Germany and in the United Kingdom, and to an increased 
wine-consumption in France. 

As the results just shown are based upon the records of three five- 
yearly periods, they are of more importance than results based upon 
the facts of three isolated years, and they show that a material increase 
in drink-consumption per head of population has occurred in all the 
four countries during the last fifteen years. 

This matter of drink is sometimes dealt with by eliminating from the 
population all children and all total abstainers—the latter being 
estimated more or less vaguely. And it has been stated that this 
method is more correct than the method which deals with the population 
as one whole. May I point out that the ‘method of elimination” 
shows only the consumption of drink by drink-consumers, and that this 
is a different thing from the consumption per head of population—not a 
more correct or incorrect statement of the same thing. Moreover, in 
comparing one country with another, or the same country with itself at 
diferent periods, it is desirable to let all the factors of drink and of non- 
drink come into the account. Certain factors should not be eliminated 
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when we are examining the drink consumption per head of population, 
which is probably a more useful examination than the ascertainment of 
drink consumption by drink-consumers only: especially as the latter 
depends largely upon estimate. 

The importance of Drink Duties to National Revenue is shown by 
the following statement, which relates to the financial year 1899—1900. 

















! 
| Percentage of 
Total Drink Duties on 
Country. Drink Duties. | the net National 
Revenue. 

a as Millions sterling. Per cent. 
United Kingdom ‘ ° ° 37°9 36 
United States . : : . ‘ 40°0 29 
France. : 2 ; . : 22:0 19 
Germany . : ° . ‘ ‘ 13:7 18 

| | 








The above Drink Duties include the Excise taxation of home-made 
drink and the Customs duties on imported drink. 

The current criminal statistics for England record a material increase 
in the prosecutions for drunkenness during recent years, namely :— 








| Yearly Number of Pro- 
Period secutions for Drunken- 
. 7 ness per 100,000 of 
Population. 
1887—1891 . e ° ° ° 619 
| 1892—1896 . ° ° ° ‘ 584 
1897—1899 647 
1899 only 675 














Although the above figures cannot be regarded as absolutely proving 
that drunkenness is on the increase, for the reason that the increase in 
the number of prosecutions may possibly be due to greater stringency 
on the part of the police, yet when they are looked at side by side with 
the wholly independent results already stated, as regards the increased 
consumption of drink per head of population, one result appears to 
confirm the other, and an unsatisfactory conclusion is reached. 

J. Horr Scnoorine. 














STAGING IN THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH THEATRE! 
I.—Wuart 1s Meant sy “ Mise EN Scing,” 


Tur term ‘‘ mise en sccne”’ has two very distinct meanings. After defining 
them, I shall show that in both points the English theatre is incomparably 
superior to ours, and shall describe the manner in which this superiority is 
displayed. 

To accomplish the ‘‘ mise en scéne”’ of a dramatic work is, etymologically 
speaking, to transplant it from the manuscript where it lies inert, to the 
stage where it is to live. 

This means, first of all, providing it with all the material resources 
necessary to insure it a factitious life: clothing the actors in appro- 
priate costumes ; designing and setting up scenes which will represent as 
closely as possible the miliew in which the action takes place ; it means 
regulating the quality and quantity of the light in the necessary proportions, 
according to whether the scene is enacted in broad daylight, by twilight, or 
in the evening ; above all, it means combining these material elements so as 
to give the spectators the greatest amount of illusion compatible with the 
uncertain conditions of the theatre. 

What does all this presuppose? An intelligent manager, a clever scene- 
painter, an alert electrician ; a stage sufficiently vast to lend itself to all the 
evolutions of the characters, and sufficiently well-arranged for the business 
to be dispatched expeditiously; machinery perfect enough to allow of 
successive, prompt, and silent changes of scene. 

This is a great deal, but it is not all; I might almost say it is nothing. 
In every country in the world there can be found engineers, architects, 
scene-painters, a staff that knows its trade. To give a work its fitting 
apparatas is a comparatively easy business ; it is a very different thing to 
comprehend and to express its soul. 

For the play has a soul. The idea of the writer who conceived it cannot 
be completely translated in the words uttered by his characters. These 
words have a physiognomy, these characters have a “ colour ” (as the artists 
say) of their own; the whole piece has a general ‘‘ movement,” which must 
be seized first of all, then a series of particular movements which must be 

(1) M. Georges Bourdon, a well-known man of letters and late stage manager at 
the national theatre, the Odéon, has been commissioned by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction and the Fine Arts to inquire into the organisation of theatres abroad. 
He began his inquiry with England, and he will shortly publish in Paris a complete 


study of the English theatres. In the present article he has summarised for us his 
observations on the art of staging in England and in France. 
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regulated accordingly. The dialogue expresses a succession of ideas which, 
taken together, make up the drama; but it is necessarily dumb as to the 
way in which these ideas should be made manifest. 

A dramatic work is a complete harmony, of which the different elements 
demand different interpretations. Every scenc, whether principal or acces- 
sory, has, first of all, its own intrinsic meaning, then its direct relation both 
with the scenes which immediately precede and follow it and with the drama 
as a whole; and this relation has never anything more than a relative 
importance. Its precise effect will depend on whether the actors play it 
seated or standing, move about or remain motionless, separate or group 
themselves, speak loud or low, contrive silences between their phrases, or 
precipitate their delivery ; on whether the play of light, adroitly arranged, 
illuminates or leaves them in a half-light, and so on, Is Hamlet a philo- 
sopher deceived, or a dreamer who suffers, or a sick man self-tormented ? 
When, leaning against the lintel of a door, he asks himself : “* To be or not to 
be 
child ? Or, fixing them on the ground, is he to appear as the ardent thinker, 





?” is he to raise his eyes to heaven like a helpless and unhappy 


searching the bottom of his own austere thought for the secret of destiny ? 
By what gesture is he to bring his mother to her knees? How is the duel 
with Latrtes to be conducted so as to express the pathos of the situation ? 
In what fashion is Macbeth to come out of Duncan’s chamber after assassi- 
nating him? Is Phédre to declare her love for Hippolyte as the mystic 
victim of Destiny ? Or as the love-sick woman consumed with desire ? 
Admitting either interpretation as dqually correct, by what artifice is it to be 
made vivid to the intelligence of the audience? As to all this the text says 
nothing. Who is to decide ? 

The author ? No doubt the author is well capable of commenting on bis 
work, of explaining and emphasizing his meaning; he can describe the 
moral condition of his characters ; but, as a rule, he is completely ignorant 
of how to make it living on the stage, and powerless to direct his inter- 
preters. In France there are one or two authors who know how to preside 
at a rehearsal; among these are Victoricn Sardou, Rostand and Briewx. 
But Alexandre Dumas or Emile Augier were so helpless in this respect that 
they merely looked on at the rehearsal of their plays. Among contem- 
porary playwrights, Paul Hervieu, De Curel, Lavedan, Capus, and ten 
others, all confine themselves to criticism of matters of detail, without 
professing to direct the whole. 

There is the actor—the actor who incarnates the character, and whose 
business it is to make the play live. But in nine cases out of ten the actor 
is the very last person who should be entrusted with this all-important rd/e. 
I know that exception may be taken to this statement and names cited in 
disproof of it—Sir Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Harrison, Wyndham, 
George Alexander and others, in London; in Paris, Sarah Bernhardt and 
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Antoine. But, whatever may be said, these illustrious and honourable 
examples leave intact the principle which charges the actor, as an actor, 
with incapacity in this respect. 

The actor has a certain rdle assigned to him, and whatever he may do, 
his temptation will always be to see the play through his réle. He there- 
fore sees it distorted, turning all upon one sole personage—himself ; much 
asa straight stick plunged into water appears, through that transparent 
medium, to be bent. The author’s essential idea, the pivot of the piece, 
the moving centre of the action, all this he will look for (quite unconsciously, 
of course) in the character he plays. Instead of comprehending the normal 
development of the action, and touching its mainspring in the proper place 
he willsee it gravitating round himself ; and all in the most perfect good faith. 
In the arrangement of attitudes or the combination of the movements of a 
scene, he will assign to himself the chief place; till, in the most guileless 
unconsciousness, he constitutes himself the grand mover of the drama. 

On this plan, what excruciating discord would result if all the actors 
insisted on interpreting their réles according to their own inspiration! How 
on earth would they group themselves? How would they co-ordinate their 
movements? One will be hanging back to dream, while his comrade 
sounds the charge; another will be rushing about with immense excite- 
ment in the midst of the general indifference; each playing for his own 
hand, the work thus mangled will have the effect of a shapeless assemblage of 
lopped limbs, without a heart or a brain. Can we conceive an interpreta- 
tion of the character of Hamlet that should have no reaction on the other 
réles? Could Gertrude behave in the same way towards a sick child as 
towards an embittered philosopher ? Could Hippolyte lend the same ear to 
the piteous appeal of the ill-fated daughter of Pasiphaé as to the advances 
of a depraved step-mother ? 

If neither the author nor the actor, who, then, is to be this sovereign 
ruler who gives life tothe drama and penetrates the mystery of the manuscript ? 

It is the Stage-Manager. 

When an orchestra studies an opera, each musician first of all learns his 
own ‘‘ part,” enters into the difficulties of it and adapts himself to them. 
Next the musicians entrusted with all these orchestral parts begin by play- 
ing together after their common feeling. Then, this preparatory labour 
ended, the conductor intervenes. He co-ordinates the efforts of his performers, 
regulates movements, indicates shades of expression, determines the various 
sonorities, fuses all the elements of his orchestra into a whole of harmony. 
Last of all he attacks the singers, begins again with them a new labour of 
co-ordination, decides how the whole thing shall finally move, incorporates 
the voices of the instruments with the human voice, and the work is done. 

In the theatrical world, the leader of the orchestra is the Stage Manager. 

It is the Stage Manager who works in harmony with the author ; who, 
preliminary to any rehearsal, goes carefully over the play till he understands 
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the exact significance of all the characters and their relative importance ; who 
determines what are the essential points on which the staging shall be 
brought to bear ; who decides as to the general movement and tone of the 
piece, the character of the scenery, the colour of the dresses, the effect of 
the furniture, the bearing of the actors. This initial labour once ac- 
complished, it is he who impresses his own conception on the actors, thus 
giving to the work unity of interpretation ; like the leader of the orchestra, 
he fuses the special aptitudes of each in the supreme effect of the whole. 
Thus studied and rehearsed the work becomes one ; it will have a coherent 
significance ; each element that constitutes it will fall into its proper place. 
Good or bad, the interpretation will be harmonious; the piece will triumph 
or fall according to an orderly plan. It will have a soul. 

I have now defined the two meanings of the term “ mise en scéne.’ As 
regards the former (which may be called material ‘‘ mise en scéne’’), we will 
see how far it has been carried in London and in Paris, 


II.—MareriaL Appliances. 


On this point certain statements may at once be made. The changes of 
scene are incomparably more rapid in London than at Paris, Trans- 
formation scenes are there executed with miraculous dexterity. At theatres 
such as Drury Lane, pantomimes are played in which illusions, trans- 
formations and changes of all sorts, the most disconcerting inventions, are 
heaped one on the top of another. You see boats advancing, shores unrolling, 
divers coming down from a ship’s bridge and apparently sinking gradually 
into the water, while the ship goes on rising to the curtain arch, till they 
have touched the bottom of the sea. The sea where they disport them- 
selves is full of live fish (an illusion obtained by means of projections across 
a glass aquarium) which come and go, wind in and out, and up and down. 
And not long ago Mr. Collins showed me the sketch of his new scenic illusion, 
a balloon drama, in which a character is thrust by his companion out of 
the car in mid-air; you see the giddy fall of the victim till he lands on 
terra firma, while the balloon goes sailing up into the clouds, AndI could 
give at least ten similar examples. 

What is the secret of these prodigies? Where we employ thirty scene- 
shifters the English have sixty.. The Lyceum gives work every day to five 
hundred people—artistes, employés, scene-shifters, work-women, ete. Four 
hundred persons work daily at Her Majesty’s. The full significance of 
these figures will appear if we add that at the Opéra de Paris there are not 
more than eighty scene-shifters, and only two hundred and seventy non- 
performing employés, that is to say, belonging neither to the company nor 
the orchestra. 

The lengthiest performances in England (even the longest of Shakspeare’s 
plays) begin at eight-fifteen or eight-thirty, and are over at eleven or half-past 
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at the latest. Intervals are never prolonged for more than ten minutes, 
Defective methods and a defective staff—these are the principal causes of 
the inferiority of our theatres in this respect. 

There are also others. 

English theatres are, as a rule, much larger than ours. Most of them, 
following the example of the German theatres, are provided with a back 
stage, a sort of annex at the end of the stage proper, and narrower than it. 
At Covent Garden and Drury Lano this second stage is alnfost as large as 
the stage itself. At the Lyceum and Daly’s it is not much smaller than by 
about a third. At the Shaftesbury it is less again. Her Majesty's and the 
Haymarket, however, have none. 

The immediate advantage is to have a completely free stage, unencum- 
bered with material. The ‘“‘compartments"’ that hold the scenes are very 
roomy, and situated beyond the limits of the stage proper, in the wings. 
The Lyceum has two large ‘“‘ scene-docks ” communicating with the stage, 
where may be stored not only the scenery of the piece running, but also 
those of the other plays in the repertory. Hardly anywhere do we find, as 
we find in Paris,'those top-heavy “ tas,” where the scenes are piled up one on 
the top of the other, to the great damage of their preservation, compelling 
the scene-shifters to re-arrange them laboriously every day. The work of 
producing a play thus gains in order and rapidity. Space is wanting in 
most of our theatres. When the Odéon (one of the most favoured in this 
respect) was producing alternately Don Carlos and Le Capitaine : Fracassé 
it was impossible to store the materiat of both plays at the same time, 
so there had to be daily journeys between the theatre and the ware- 
house, which was situated at a distance, causing cousiderable exposure, loss 
of time, and damage to canvas and to frames. 

Better things still have been done. The London theatres have started 
on the line of progress. While none of ours have ever dreamed of follow- 
ing the inspiring example of Germany, Austria, and America, two English 
theatres have made the planks of their stage movable by supplementing 
the ordinary machinery with mechanical force. Drury Lane began it; 
Covent Garden has just followed. 

Now, what are the advantages of a movable stage? If you want to 
represent a terrace, a hill, a rockery, or any raised ground, as in the 
Rheingold, or the Walkiire, or the “ plaza de toros” in Carmen, you must 
have recourse to scaffoldings, to heavy, cumbersome contrivances, costly to 
construct, difficult to transport, the handling of which, however numerous 
the staff employed, demands considerable expenditure of time and trouble. 

Suppose, on the contrary, that at the rapid signal of a button or a key, 
the floor of the stage can be made to rise to a certain height in the places 
required, can be inclined to any gradient, or lowered to the desired depth, 
then, at one stroke, you have done away with the boards which did duty 
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for mountains, dales, or terraces, or that laborious demolition of the floor- 
ing destined to represent a precipice. A painted canvas will be flung over 
the raised fioor, an ‘‘end wing ”’ will serve to mask and hide the holes, 
and this scenery, which not long ago would have necessitated a twenty 
minutes’ interval, and cumbered every corner of the stage with its 
pieces, besides enlisting the labour of a battalion of scene-shifters, will 
be ready in five minutes, 

The stage may be mobilised in other ways, too. The platform, moving 
not only in a vertical but in a horizontal direction, may have a surface 
large enough to admit of a scene (already arranged on the part of the stage 
invisible to the public), instantaneously taking the place of the scene which 
precedes it. In Munich they have a revolving floor, and there is a triple 
one in the Burg Theatre in Vienna, a double one in certain American 
theatres. In the first case the movable floor accelerates and simplifies the 
work of the scene-shifters by leaving the stage clear of the material which 
encumbers it. In the second it admits of instantaneous changes, of complete 
substitutions and transformations of scene, as seen in Vienna, Munich, 
Buda-Pesth, and New York. It constitutes in every way an advance on 
the paralytic machinery of our belated theatres. 

I may observe in passing, that the first theories of the movable stage were 
elaborated in France. Reynard made, a little while ago, an ingenious but 
imperfect attempt in this direction when he built the Opéra; Charles 
Garnier, in concert with Tresca, devised a system which seems perfect, but 
has, unfortunately, never been applied. However it may be, our architects 
and engineers have stopped at theory, and in this respect, as in many 
others, we are behind the entire civilised world. 

Six or seven years ago, Mr. Collins, the intelligent and energetic manager 
of Drury Lane, made a first attempt, which was only half a success. 
Without touching the three foregrounds of his theatre, he made the whole 
of the background movable, supported by four pistons, which, raised or 
lowered at will, drew with them the stage floor and also gave it all the 
necessary inclinations, from right to left or from front to back. This 
laborious alteration cost him eight thousand pounds, and by no means did him 
the service he expected. The pistons were worked by hydraulic force, 
which is at times capricious, and played Mr. Collins several nasty tricks, 
For instance, one evening, after rising quite properly and bringing up the 
stage scenery to the required height, without any invitation they gently 
sank again, precipitating a mountain into the basement; and both actors 
and public had to take their parts philosophically, and supply by the help 
of imagination the delinquencies of the machinery that had struck work. 

But this year the machinery ‘at Drury Lane has been completed and 
brought to perfection. The science of an eminent architect, Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, whose labours for the theatre have made him a universal authority, 
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has carried on the work begun by Mr. Collins. The three foregrounds, up 
till now fixed, have ,been altered in their turn and placed on metallic 
supports, which, worked this time by a tractable, trustworthy, and 
economical force—electricity—have insured for Drury Lane a stage 
movable in all its parts. Moreover,I was told by Mr. Sachs that Mr. 
Arthur Collins proposes shortly to take up again that part of the work 
begun by himself, substituting electricity for hydraulic force. When this 
has been done the Drury Lane stage, already remarkable in its proportions 
and accessories, will be provided with a model machinery, which will admit 
of the representation of every imaginable scene, rivalling the stages of 
Germany and Austria. 

It was Mr. Sachs, again, who last winter undertook the magnificent 
renovation of Covent Garden. 

Only a year ago the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was incontestably 
one of the most belated theatres in the world. It enclosed within its old 
walls a system of machinery such as Lulli used for the operas he 
played before Louis XIV. Pulleys, which have been used for manceuvring 
scenery in every theatre for the last century, were unknown. The scenes 
were moved by the human arm with the help of windlasses. The mouldy 
basements were encumbered with an incalculable accumulation of old 
scenes, worn and worm-eaten; cobwebs clung to the curtain arch, and at 
every step the dust rose in clouds from all the chinks of the flooring. Not 
even the electric light had penetrated there. 

But the company that ran this old and glorious theatre resolved on 
making a considerable sacrifice. It put £20,000 at the disposal of Mr. 
Sachs, who did away with the old flooring, and the shaky worn-out 
material, and constructed within its walls this rejuvenated and movable 
stage which could be lowered and raised, taken apart and put together 
again like a child’s toy, by the action of a few levers worked by a single 
hand. He divided the entire stage, from left to right, into five large bands, 
independent of each other; each of which, carried on a metal bridge, 
yielded to electricity with a docility and elastic ease of which I was an eye- 
witness. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the working of such a formid- 
able and delicate apparatus. It is enough to point out that, thanks to the 
initiative of the proprietors and the skill of Mr. Sachs, Covent Garden has 
become a show theatie, which specialists from every country will find the 
best model by which to complete and regulate their own experience. 

Without insisting on atoo humiliating comparison, I will call attention to 
this one fact, that, for the last fifteen or twenty years, Paris has seen the 
continual building of new theatres or the transformation of old ones. Next 
door to the Opera House a large theatre was built, the ‘‘ Eden,” afterwards 
the Grand Théatre, now demolished. On the ground belonging to the 
Eden, Victor Koning built a charming hall, the Comédie Parisienne, now 
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the Athenée. M. Emile Rochard took over and transformed the Chatelet ; 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt did the same with the Théatre des Nations, to 
which she gave her name. The Paris Municipal Council, proprietors of 
these two houses, made some important improvements for its new tenants, 
Finally, two tragic accidents gave two architects the unique opportunity of 
re-building, at the cost of the State (which did not haggle over a few 
millions) two national theatres, the Opéra Comique and the Coméddie 
Francaise. But neither at the Eden nor the Athénée, nor the Chatelet, nor 
the Opéra Comique, nor the Comédie Francaise, was it supposed that there 
was anything to be done beyond copying and reproducing the traditional 
machinery. Nobody ever dreamed that on every hand, and at our very 
doors, other countries were setting us an example. Nobody seized the 
unlooked-for opportunity of building a model theatre in Paris. Everybody 
was content to be still inspired by the old worn-out routine, and to draw 
out the plans of the new theatres on patterns dating from the eighteenth 
century. 

In one case only was any progress made in Paris. And this was at the Opéra. 
Eighteen months ago, M, Gailhard, with the help of his electrician, M. de 
Cires, furnished that theatre with a splendid electric machinery, which 
ensures to him absolute perfection in lighting. On this point also the 
English theatres are as a rule superior to ours ; their light is more abundant, 
better distributed, and better applied. I ought to mention that great 
efforts in this direction have been made in Paris within the last few years, 
chiefly at the Opéra Comique, the Chatelet and the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt. 
But no English theatre is as yet provided with anelectric apparatus to be 
compared with that of the Opera. 

These, then, are the resources at the disposal of an English manager. 
He has the staff, the space, the initiative, and the audacity; he has tamed 
and subdued light ; he has perfect command of force, electric and hydraulic. 
What does he do with it ? 


III.—Somsz Exampzes or Sracina. 


Staging in England is sometimes excessive, but always intelligent. 

I say “‘ excessive,” because English staging often covers with a magnificent 
dress very second-rate plays, and by thus giving them a fictitious value in 
the eyes of a public whose taste is not always infallible, it injures dramatic 
art more than it serves it. 

For no staging can enable a playwright to dispense with literary effort. 
Whatever the splendour and verisimilitude of the mise en scéne, however 
perfect the interpretation of his work, nothing can ever take the place of 
that passion of life and vividness of observation which are the true splendour 
and the only verisimilitude of dramatic art. No artifice can breathe the 
breath of life into what has no life in itself, and I consider it is deception 
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and a sort of treason to art itself to dress up in rich brocades some miserable 
skeleton of a play. 

So much premised, we may admit the fact that herein lies the incontest- 
able superiority of the English theatre. Care for staging is carried to a 
degree unknown in Paris. We justly marvel at certain mises en scéne which 
are presented to us now and then as astonishing exceptions; in London 
they would be a matter of course in ten theatres. A dramatic author may 
find elsewhere equally fine actors and an equally intelligent public ; no- 
where, I believe, will he meet with the same eagerness to express his idea 
complete, nor the same dexterity in giving reality to the fictions of his 
dream. 

I know that some eminent persons profess to consider staying a wholly 
secondary thing, and despise it accordingly. This is neither the opinion of 
dramatic authors nor of dramatic artists. Toput drama on the stage does 
not merely mean putting words into the mouths of more or less clever actors, 
it means making it live in the miliew where it naturally moves, in the atmos- 
phere which accounts for it, and in some cases determines the incidents and 
builds up the characters. When Gérhart Hauptmann wrote the Weavers 
or Jean Jullien La Mer and Le Maitre, there can be no doubt that in their 
conception the milieu was all-important, that it played a part which had to 
be indicated in the staging. This illusion of life is given by the dresses, and 
by choosing and presenting in their natural aspect the objects which will 
best evoke it; in other words, by the mise en scéne. This is one way of 
expressing the author's idea ; sometimes it may even complete it and make 
it clearer; in any case it has no less value and significance than the inter- 
pretation of a réle, 

The English have grasped this fact; and every day their theatres offer us 
brilliant and unmistakable instances of it. With the fine audacity which 
distinguishes them from their Parisian cunfréres, their managers know how 
and when to take a risk, and pour out their money right royally. At the 
Haymarket, under the artistic management of Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cyril 
Maude, I have seen interiors presented with a refinement of good taste, a 
luxurious comfort, a care for the most minute details (tea services, cigar- 
cutters, cigar-cases, stationery, etc.), almost unknown in Paris. tagged 
Robin at Her Majesty’s cost £2,400. At the same theatre Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree spent, every night, nearly £240 over his Julius Cesar, And we know 
what fabulous sums Sir Henry Irving has already spent at the Lyceum. 

It has been said that the stage managers in England are the realists of 
the theatre. This statement falls short of the truth. They are that, and 
something else besides. Certainly they have carried as far as possible 
their scrupulous correctness and truth to life in the minutest details, All 
the same, it struck me that their elaborate aim is not so much to represent 
material objects with absolute precision, as to make their higher significance 
tell. Loyal to the principle which I tried to formulate at the commence- 
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ment of this article, they are striving, not so much to make their scenery a 
faithful representation of Nature, as to give it a symbolic expression 
corresponding to the character of the persons who live amongst it. They 
do not solely reproduce Nature, which is the scene-painter’s and the 
carpenter’s business; they call up milieux, they create atmosphere, they 
make of the scenery a living and speaking personality ; they impress it first 
on the eyes, then on the minds of the audience, they diffuse through the 
house the very soul of the drama, ineluctable and ever-present. Thus the 
mise en scene has for them as much subjective as objective value; in their 
hands it becomes an art which is not only the interpreter, but the collabora- 
tor of the art of the dramatist, and is in a certain sense a creative art. I 
don’t know whether it is a paradox to say that the English stage-managers, 
reputed realists, are in reality idealists, seeing that they proceed from the 
work of thought to the sensation by means of which ideas are to be sug- 
gested. I may add that in dealing with such matters definitions are useless, 
What we want are examples. I have selected two or three from the record 
of my observations. 

Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree at his fine theatre, Her Majesty's, put on 
the stage Ragged Robin, an adaptation of the Chemineau of M. Jean Richepin, 
first produced at the Odéon. 

The Chemineau brings on the stage a throng of stalwart, light-hearted 
harvesters, brown with their labour in the fields. The poet has made these 
characters alive with the wild exuberant life of Nature at harvest time. At 
Her Majesty’s, from the first opening of the action, by sheer force of scenery, 
by the deep, picturesque perspective, soaked in vivid light, the audience 
was thrown at once under the spell of the illusion of Nature. The Mother 
Earth became for them a personality present there in the rows of corn- 
sheaves ; they caught the secret of her strenuous labour, they felt under 
their feet her heavy heart-beats. The trees that framed the stage had all 
the appearance of real trees, they were not painted on canvas in the flat, but 
moulded and constructed in relief; ivy twined round their trunks; the 
sheaves that stood upright in the background were real corn-sheaves, every- 
where there was a profusion of uncultivated vegetation, wild urder-growth, 
field flowers swayed on their stalks by the wind; over the curtain arch a 
well-contrived combination of natural branches and painted canvas concealed 
the disturbing convention of the frieze; at the sides there were none of 
those flat wings which in our theatres do duty for ravines or rocks, but solid 
structures, banks and trees moulded and fashioned in such a way as to be 
one with the rest of the scenery. 

At the Odéon, the horizon was represented by a flat canvas, with end 
wings continuing it, adeplorable device which destroyed the perspective and 
was death to the illusion, showing, as it did, long vertical fissures right and 
left, from top to bottom of the scene. In London there was a concave 
panorama embracing half the stage, allowing the line of the horizon its full 
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sweep and depth, and indefinitely lengthening the stage, without any joins 
to destroy the effect of the whole. 

But this is only a question of scenery; and I mention it merely in 
passing; it needs nothing beyond the painter’s eye. All the same, 
verisimilitude in scenery has become a law in English theatres; a tree is a 
tree, a column a column, and not a piece of coloured canvas nailed on 
wooden mounts and painted so as to deceive the eye. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has done better than this. We shall see with what 
art he illustrated Le Chemineau, so as to make the play yield its greatest 
possible effect. 

There is a love-scene towards the end of the First Act, where Toinette is 
re-united to the Chemineau. A scene of exquisite grace and tenderness and 
feeling, which has about it something of the scent of the mown hay and the 
mingled perfumes of exuberant nature. An important scene, moreover, since 
from it we learn that Toinette is about to become a mother, and that the 
pathos of the drama will spring from this maternity. Mr. Tree’s idea was 
charming. A little to the left of the stage stood a young tree, all covered 
with blossoms and looking likea white dome. At the foot of this tree, their 
heads brushing the lowest branches, sat the lovers on a wooden bench, 
their refuge in those tender moments when they exchanged their vows of 
eternal love, lowering their voices to speak of that mystery. By a still 
happier device, the tree is shaken, and the blossoms drop from it and fall 
upon them andaroundthem. Suddenly, while their heads lean one towards 
the other, a bird’s song bursts out from the dome of whiteness, mingling 
the voice of nature with the beating of their over-charged héarts, like a 
hymn of love sprung from the breast of the accomplice earth. 

A little later in the Fourth Act we are in the orchard of Maitre Pierre. 
Maitre Pierre had a daughter who loves Toinet, but Toinet, the son of 
Toinette and the Chemineau, is a bastard, and Maitre Pierre had sworn 
that he will not have him for his son-in-law. Toinet is in despair, and the poor 
girl pines and fades away. ‘Then, in a half-fantastic scene, the Chemineau, 
who has seen many countries and learnt many things, who knows secret 
charms for evil as well as for good, gets round the good man Maitre Pierre, 
whose mind is haunted by stories of sorcerers, and terrifies him ; he mixes up 
the sickness of his daughter and the marriage of the young people with the 
sovereign panacea which is to cure the cattle disease, and does it so well 
that he wrings consent from the old peasant. 

Here again is a scene of the highest importance. The boy and girl 
united, the Chemineau is supposed to have redeemed his fault; his work is 
accomplished and he ean depart. The essential character of this scene is 
terror and mystery. How has Mr. Tree contrived to express it ? 

The scenery is close-packed, secret, crowded, suggesting the fantastic 
magic with which the tramp is about to terrorise the feeble brain of Maitre 
Pierre. In the foreground two young trees, one at the right, the other in 
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the middle of the stage; to the left a thick bush of undergrowth, from 
which the easter of lots will suddenly emerge; in the background a lake 
motionless and transparent, iridescent in the sunlight, with lilies floating 
on its surface, and old gnarled trees sleeping on the banks, 

The tramp appears, or rather springs violently from the copse. The 
sunlight becomes more dazzling, the lilies open, the mercurial reflections 
spread glistening on the stagnant water. But as the action slowly unfolds, 
developing its fantastic character, and as the terror grows in the old man’s 
shaken soul, clouds appear and gather in the sky; the sun is veiled, the 
horizon covered, the silver streak which glides like a stream of flame on the 
motionless water gradually disappears; the stage darkens with the 
threatening of a storm. And all at once the storm breaks; the orchard is 
shaken by the far-off rolling of the thunder; lightning rips up the sky, 
while still the bewitching of the poor man goes on. 

Little by little he yields to terror ; he draws back, he reflects, he is about 
to give in. There is a longer interval between the flashes of lightning- 
The storm is passing over, andas Maitre Pierre ends by giving his consent 
to the marriage, the sun comes out, the silver streak gleams again among 
the lilies, seen trembling between the old trees all aflame with gold; and 
the marriage is agreed upon in the midst of a triumphant apotheosis of light. 

Now take the same scene, as it is acted at the Odéon, in an ordinary 
stage garden, with a wall at one end and stiff cut-out trees to right and left ; 
imagine it going on without any incident in the midst of this commonplace and 
rigid scenery, and judge whether Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s picturesque, vivid, and 
varied staging is not a marvellous aid to the poet’s thought, by strengthen- 
ing, and, so to speak, projecting the fantastic impression which he meant to 
excite. All the honour is due to Mr. Tree, for the author's text gives no 
hint of the part to be played by the scenery in the scene, and at the Odéon, 
where M. Richepin directed the rehearsals of his play, he did not even 
suggest the smallest change in the light. 

But I can give another instance which will equally illustrate my point. 

Everybody in London has seen Sir Henry Irving in The Bells. The 
character of Mathias is one of his best and most favourite parts. 

The Bells (as is well known) is the English translation of a French 
drama of Erckmann-Chatrian, Le Juif Polonais, which the Comédie Frangaise 
included in its repertory a few years ago; I choose it because, like the 
Chemineau, it lends itself to direct comparison with the methods of the 
French stage. 

In the last act of The Bells old Mathias has just gone to bed, and he is 
dreaming. He dreams that his old crime is discovered, that he is dragged 
to the courts, that a judge examines him, multiplies against him evidence, 
witnesses, and proofs. At first he pleads Not Guilty. But the judge has 
hit on a stratagem. He calls up a hypnotiser, and in the magnetic sleep 
Mathias confesses his crime. They waken him and present him with 
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the proces verbal of the admissions which he has just unconsciously made, 
It is the horror of this nightmare that rouses Mathias in his bed. 

How has this been represented at the Comédie Francaise ? 

It is night on the stage; the canvas at the back is illuminated, the 
tribunal suddenly appears in all its ordinary array, and the horrible trial 
unrolls, with a scrupulous care as to authentic detail, in its accustomed 
majesty. Whero is the illusion? Is there anything, besides the effort of 
their own imaginations, to indicate to the audience that this is not a real 
scene, but the nightmare of an agonised brain? And on whom is their 
interest to be concentrated, if all the characters have the same light 
thrown ov them and claim attention at the same time ? 

Sir Henry Irving had a far more intelligent conception of this drama. 
He started from a twofold idea, that the thing to be represented was a 
dream, aud that in that dream the only figure of any dramatic importance 
is that of the assassin. 

What docs Mathias see? What object arrests his agonised conscious- 
ness, 28 he lies there asleep and dreaming? The jury? The magnetiser ? 
No. He merely feels their presence, divines it, imagines it, weigh- 
ing on him with all the weight of the human justice, at last awakened, 
which thoy represent. But the face he watches—the eyes he questions, 
the haggard features in which he traces the horror of his crime and the 
awful betrayals of remorse—this face is his own. In other words, the 
nightmare is his arraignment at the tribunal of his own conscience, which 
suddenly appears to him in the night. 

In fact the whole stage is plunged in darkness. On tho left, in the 
vertical section of a scene, appears the curtained bed in which Mathias 
has just lain down; in the background, among the shadows, the white 
robes of the motionless judges may be vaguely perceived, and a sound 
of faint sepulehral voices interrogating in the obscurity. One person 
alone stands out in full light—Mathias—his figure illuminated by a shaft 
of blueish light, which follows him in all his movements. When the hypno- 
tiser advances, his hands only are seen, as if coming out of the darkness, 
waving in the laminous ray. And the tragic face of the criminal, bathed in 
this lunar light and moving in the darkness, gives to the whole tableau that 
supreme effect of fantastic hallucination and terror which is exactly what 
was intended by the authors. 

The same superior power of conception inspired Irving with the mise en 
scéne of one of the most famous scenes in Macbeth. What is the great 
theatrical effect when Banquo’s ghost appears at the feast to the usurper 
who assassinated him? Surely it is not the apparition of a repulsive 
spectre with a pallid forehead and his throat cut, and blood dripping over 
his breast? This would be puerile. The theatrical effect is the effect 
which this apparition makes upon the King, the terror of the murderer, 
Macbeth. If Banquo appeared in that gross way, like a devil jumping out 
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of a trap-door, the conventional absurdity would prevent our feeling instan- 
taneously that be is only visible to Macbeth alone, the rest of the guests 
remaining unaware of his presence. It would be a coarso and despicable 
fiction. It is from the terror in the eyes cf the King that we divine the 
apparition of Banquo at the moment when it takes place ; and it will be 
the more arresting the more dramatically the actor plays his part. Is it 
not, by the way, an express law of the theatre that the emotion of the 
audience is more surely raised the more independent it is of any direct 
material stimulus? It is the imagination that should be appealed to rather 
than the senses. 

Through an imperfect understanding of this law the performance of 
Macbeth at the Odéon was spoiled by the mise en scone of the apparition of 
Banquo, who was presented in a vulgar, infantile, and almost grotesque 
fashion; while Sir Henry Irving, through his faithful and penetrating 
rendering of the poet's intention, made the episode incomparably more real 
and intense, 


[V.—Tue Parisran THEATREs. 


Mise en seéne thus extended is an art in itself, It has nothing to do with 
the ordinary business of the manager, in which, in most Parisian theatres, 
it is merged. It becomes the most intelligent, effectual, and complete means 
of carrying out the dramatist’s idea. It is the logical development and 
living expression of it. It thus acquires a value and significance of its 
own; and these, in the hands of a competent exponent of the art, make 
it the most trustworthy aid and precise collaborator of the playwright, as 
well as the most valuable commentary on the play. 

Not that this implies that Paris is incapable of accomplishing such mises 
en scene, That was not what I meant, and my great admiration for the 
English theatre does not make me blind to the cfforts of our own. Most 
indubitably progress is being made every day under our very eyes. In 
England, I believe that Irving was the first to accustom the taste of his 
fellow-citizens to those refinements of art on which his reputation justly 
rests. By the force of example and the pressure of the public demand, 
other theatres followed, equalling and sometimes surpassing their old 
master. And, I believe that Paris in its turn will be roused by the same 
influence. Rumours of the perfection of English staging have reached it, 
and the public has canght the far-off echoes of them; some actors have 
indulged themselves by giving full play to their love of artistic and 
magnificent effect. Another step, and to-morrow the fancy of the few will 
have become the necessity for all. 

Paris certainly is not without persons of taste, for whom the study of 
the new art would have attractions. M. Porel, once the brilliant manager 
of the Odéon, who now, together with Madame Réjane, his wife, rules the 
destinies of the Vaudeville, is celebrated for his taste ; asis M. Albert Carré, 
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the manager of the Opéra Comique, for his science and ingenuity; and 
M. Rochard, manager of the Chatelet, for his luxurious staging, But I 
think it will be generally agreed that one of the cleverest craftsmen of that 
other kind of mise en scene which I may call intellectual and psychological, 
is M. Antoine. 

The capabilities of M. Antoine are limited and defined. His comprehen- 
sion does not go beyond a certain range of subjects. He is the apostle of 
‘‘popular” art, and he delights in putting on the stage wretched and sordid 
interiors which express their peculiar character with the maximum in- 
tensity. But though confined to one province of the domain of art, he 
brings into it an understanding, an intelligence and a will which make 
some of his mises en scene, for instance, in the Weavers or La Patrie en 
danger, or Blanchette, perfect models of their kind. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, on the contrary, revels in magnificent display 
and sumptuosity of scenery. She has the sense of these things, coupled 
with an extraordinary imagination. Her vision is both large and fine. I 
do not know any artist in the world whose taste is surer. Her prodigious 
instinct points out to her irresistibly the work to be accomplished or the 
fault to be avoided. One could study in detail, take up bit by bit, the 
vastest and most complicated of her mises en scene without finding a single 
flaw, a single error of taste. She is made so that two colours badly assorted 
wound her like a bodily hurt. But she is not only critical; her eye creates 
and combines with a decision and a certainty which is little short of 
miraculous. 

She has accomplished towrs de force like the staging of M. Sardou’s 
Gismonda, which demands movement over wide spaces, on a stage as 
cramped as that of the Renaissance Theatre, where, nevertheless, the 
ingenuity of her arrangement gave, in the most wonderful manner, the 
illusion of vastness and depth. For the rest, she does everything, sees 
everything. Nothing escapes her comprehensive glance. On the stage, 
while she is playing, she will give orders for some correction of the lighting 
or the dresses, or for the hastening or retarding of some movement, There 
is not a minute when she ceases to be the living intelligence and moving 
will of her theatre. Those who have seen her play M. Edmond Rostand’s 
La Samaritaine have never forgotten the luminous and stirring mises en 
scene where the arrangement of the scenery, the colour of the sky, the 
agitation of the crowd, the voices of the actors were merged in one incom- 
parable artistic effect. Madame Sarah Bernhardt is the sole worker of 
these wonders. The olive tree in the first act, under the shade of which 
Jesus has just been teaching, she has had copied and moulded, so as to get 
the correct shape and sweep of the branches, from an olive-tree found in the 
South. All the dresses of the actors and the supernumeraries (of which 
there were over a hundred), she designed and draped herself with pieces of 
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many-coloured stuffs, arranging each to suit the artist who was to wear it. 
But instances such as these do not alter the fact that the majority of 
theatres in Paris are as yet very far from rivalling the things achieved by 
nearly all the London theatres. 

I can see two reasons for this. First, the intellectual conception of mise 
en scene, which I have tried to formulate in these pages, is not yet grasped 
by all stage managers. But that it would take too long, I could show 
that among the most celebrated of our ‘‘ metteurs en scene” there are those 
for whom scenic beauty, or richness, or comfort is the last word of their 
science, and who leave to their actors the labour of understanding and 
interpreting the play. 

However, even in this one point of luxury, London remains superior to 
Paris; and here comes in the second reason, of a more vulgar order. The 
English are men of initiative, and know how to risk money. Our managers 
are, as a rule, men of routine, and think of nothing but keeping down 
expenses. The English are splendid gamblers; they cheerfully throw 
down their purse on the roulette table ; if the number is lucky they pocket 
their gains; if they lose they begin again with a light heart. But our 
managers complain that the public sells its favours dear, and that their 
receipts hardly cover their expenses. And this is a vicious circle; for, 


often enough, the uncertain success of a play is owing to the parsimonious 


manner in which it has been produced ; and if the theatre brings in little 
money it is because it has not laid much out. They have taste, capability, 
experience, but the lack of this one,virtue of daring paralyses their most 
meritorious efforts. 

As it happens, the French public, no less than that of London, is an 
enthusiastic lover of the theatre. In Paris one hundred thousand persons 
are crowded together every evening in all public places where the priests of 
the drama, small and great, are officiating. Ifa play appears in which there 
is ever so little of the breath of life or of dreams, all that great crowd runs 
after it with feverish ardour. Our writers are the universal providers of 
ideas. The theatres of all the capitals in the world recognise ours as their 
progenitors. Will not the day then come when our managers will under- 
stand that so glorious a past entails duties? Urged by the example of 
foreigners, pressed by the demands of a public whose education is going on 
slowly but surely, and which is no longer content to ignore the art of its 
neighbours, they will assuredly make up their minds to learn in their turn 
the lesson which is being given them on every hand. 

Then, at last, Paris will have cause for pride in her theatres, furnished 
with all the resources of mechanical science, and adorned with all the beauty 
of art. In that day she will remember all that she owes to London’s 
example, and I know some who will never forget it. 


GrorGcEes Bourpon. 





FRENCH DRAMA IN 1901. 


It is not without interest to observe the movement of the French Drama 
at the present time. Inno other field, perhaps, do our literary activities 
meet with such conspicuous success, Truth to say, those of our 
contemporaries who write for the stage are most favourably circumstanced. 
They are upheld by ancient traditions, encouraged by world-wide apprecia- 
tion. A play that has been favourably received in Paris goes on 
tour round the world, and its fortunate author finds himself on the 
high road to fame and opulence. Writers of plays now have at their 
disposal first-rate actors, the favourites of the public, in whom they can 
discern by anticipation the embodiment of their conceptions. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand the potent attraction the stage exerts upon our 
very best writers. A physiologist would say that the function creates the 
organ; an economist, that to the greatness of the demand answers the 
abundance of the supply. No sooner has a French author made a namo 
for himself as a writer of fiction, a poet or a journalist, than he directs his 
energies towards playwriting, an art whose votaries are thus recruited in 
the very front rank of our men of letters. 

But, it may be objected, these conditions have long prevailed in France, 
and are by no means restricted to the last year or two. The objection is 
not unfounded, and I hasten to adduce, over and above the general causes 
I have just mentioned, a special reason for the success which has attended 
our dramatic efforts. This, indeed, is not so much an explanation as a 
mere statement of fact. It is a fact that the different branches of literature 
do not develop simultaneously ; nor do they together reach the full maturity 
of their bloom. Now one of them is found to be in a period of briiliancy, 
now another. Twenty-five years ago the Novel was pre-eminent, with 
Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola, Ferdinand Fabre, Guy de Maupassant, 
Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti. Next came the turn of History, with such 
names as the Duc de Broglie, Thureau-Dangin, Albert Sorel, Albert Vandal, 
Henry Houssaye. Then Literary Criticism had its period of splendour with 
Ferdinand Bruneticre, Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, Emile Faguet. To- 
day the most brilliant pleiad is to be found among play-writers ; it is the 
turn of Dramatic Literature to enjoy the favours of the fickle goddess. 

Of the plays it has given us, I will mention the more important only, those 
that have an artistic value and significance. The rest, at a few months’ 
interval, are less than nothing. ‘‘ Du spectacle d’hier afjiches déchirées,” says 
Victor Hugo. 
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What do we sock at the play? The presentment of some general truth, 
the discussion of a problem, or simply diversion. M. Paul Hervieu’s plays, 
La Course du Flambeau and L'Enigme, satisfy the first of these conceptions, 
Remplagantes, by M. Eugéne Brieux, and La Vie publique, by M. Emile Fabre, 
the second ; La Veine, by M. Alfred Capus, and La Bascule, by M. Donnay, 
the third. 

La Course du Flambeau is one of the best plays that has been written 
for a long time. It is the great achievement of the year, rising far above 
the level of other dramatic productions. It is certainly the masterpiece of 
its author, showing him to be possessed of a certainty of touch, of a mastery 
which we should scareely have expected from him. M. Paul Hervieu 
first became known to us as a novelist gifted with penetrating observation 
and scathing irony. He gave us a pitiless presentment of a fashionable and 
highly perverted society, labouring especially to show up the coarser 
instincts which are but ill concealed under the thin veneer of social elegance. 
Four years ago he gave the Comédie Frangaise in quick succession Les 
Tenailles and La Loi de l'Homme. These were problem plays after the 
manner of Alexandre Dumas the younger; they might be defined the plays 
ofa Dumas more bitter and less sympathetic, less witty. In his eagerness 
to justify his theories he made of his plays a mere disputation, and the 
characters, instead of being living men and women, were no more than 
arguments clashing one with the other. These failings have disappeared 
in M. Hervieu’s new play; the interest has become more general, the 
sentiments more human, the characters more living. 

The subject is taken from the innermost depths of the human heart. Itis 
none other but the contrast between filial and parental affection. We love 
our children more than they love us. Affection, like a stream, flows down 
and not up; such at least is M. Paul Hervieu’s opinion. Is it quite true ? 
Does it not admit of certain reservations anda great many exceptions ? 
At all events it contains a considerable element of truth, it is shared by the 
greater number of moralists, and it is in agreement with the wisdom of 
nations. 

To give expression to this idea on the stage, M. Hervieu devised the 
following story. Madame Revel, a widow, lives with her mother, old 
Madame Fontenais, and her daughter, Maric Jeanne. She devotes herself 
entirely to her daughter, and has but now contracted a second marriage. 
Just at this juncture her daughter informs her that she loves young Didier 
Maravon and is loved by him, and that they must at once be allowed to marry. 
So Madame Revel relinquishes her lover, a first sacrifice, which presently 
turns out to have been made in vain, Marie Jeanne and Didier have been 
man and wife for two years, but the young man has imprudently ventured 
upon an industrial speculation. He is on the verge of bankruptcy, unless 
twelve thousand pounds are forthcoming to save him, Madame Revel has 
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not this sum at her disposal, but she asks her mother, old Madame Fon- 
tenais, to let her have it. She meets with a point-blank refusal. What, 
then, can Madame Revel do to save her children? She will attempt to 
abstract the money from her mother’s writing-desk. She steals certain 
securities and, in order to be able to negotiate them, she commits a forgery. 
A double crime, which again proves of no avail, for the solicitor to whom 
Madame Revel applies at once discovers the forgery. The scene in which 
Madame Revel relates how she stole the securities in the night and then 
found herself compelled to confess her shame to the solicitor, is one of the 
most poignant ever put upon the stage. Marie Jeanne, upset by all these 
troubles, has fallen ill and it becomes necessary to take her to the Engadine. 
The doctor warns Madame Revel that old Madame Fontenais must on no 
account go with them, for the keen air of the mountains would kill her. 
Madame Revel disobeys the doctor’s injunctions, and the old lady dies as he 
had predicted. Madame Revel has thus committed a regular parricide, and 
once more her crime turns out to be of noadvantage to her. Marie Jeanne, 
whose husband has found some employment in America, leaves her mother 
to follow her husband. Thus, in this gloomy drama, has Madame Revel 
allowed maternal love to lead her on from crime to crime, and in exchange 
she has reaped nothing but ingratitude. 

From beginning to end we follow the play with breathless anxiety. The 
author has ‘‘ got hold of us,” and his powerful grip does not relax for a 
moment. The special merits of the play are, first, the rigid directness of the 
manner. Not so much as a hair’s breadth does the author deviate from the 
straight line. He never allows our attention to be distracted by episodes, 
Then the faithful portraying of a bourgeois interior and the truth of some 
of the characters. Old Madame Fontenais, for instance, is taken straight 
from life. The good lady says nothing, does nothing which she would not 
necessarily say and do at her age and in her situation. She is now too 
old to be carried away by an impulse of inconsiderate generosity ; she is 
prudent and timid. Once before she has lost part of her fortune in 
industrial speculations ; she will never run the same risk again, and already 
she foresees the day when her family and herself will want for bread. 
Lastly, the dialogue of the characters is a model of direct, crisp and 
graphic dialogue. The speakers do not attempt to be witty or indulge in 
sparkling repartee. They are entirely engrossed with the interests they 
are discussing, they say nothing that is irrelevant. The work is stern and 
gloomy, but powerful and suggestive. It leaves a lasting impression, La 
Course du Flambeau is almost a perfect model of what may be called 
the comédie bourgeoise, introducing all the horrors of ancient tragedy 
amid the surroundings of our contemporary middle-class society. It 
secures for M. Paul Hervieu a place in the foremost rank of our dramatic 
authors. 
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The performance of the play was remarkable, in that Madame Réjane was 
now first seen in the part of a mother. Our witty, roguish, sparkling, 
coquettish Réjane ina tearful part! this was indeed a new departure. For 
along time Réjane played parts specially written for her, and called after 
her, ‘‘les Réjane.” But the clever comédienne understood that the time 
had come to change her manner, and as she is gifted with remarkable adap- 
tability, she has been eminently successful. There is no doubt but what 
she will remain worthy of her old self in the new career she has ‘entered 
upon. She was ably supported by Madame Daynes-Grassot, who was 
excellent in the part of Madame Fontenais, 

Since he gave us La Course du Flambeau, M. Hervieu has written another 
play, L’Enigme, which was given at the Comédie Francaise and met with 
the most enthusiastic reception. 

L’Enigme possesses the same qualities of forcible sobriety and graphic 
brightness which are characteristic of his talent. There is, therefore, no 
need to dwell any further upon these. But the qualities that deserve to be 
more particularly brought into relief are the uncommon elements and 
original treatment which make this play unlike any other. 

Everyone knows what power the feeling of curiosity has over us. 
Let our curiosity be once awakened, let it be intensified, exasperated, and 
soon we shall experience an intense, violent, passionate desire to know. 
To bring about this state of mind was the object M. Hervieu had in view in 
combining the elements and weaving the plot of his drama. Nor has he 
failed to attain his ‘object. It may be said that for fifty-nine minutes he 
heaps darkness upon darkness so that the sixtieth minute may bring us a 
sort of welcome relief when light at last breaks in upon us, 

Two brothers, Raymond and Gérard de Gourgiran, live in a country 
manor in the midst of the woods with their wives Giséle and Léonore. 
We are given to understand that a friend, one M. de Vivarce, who is staying 
with them as a guest, is the lover of one of the ladies, but of which we are 
not told. That is the enigma, It has been arranged that Raymond and 
Gerard are to leave their beds in the middle of the night to join their game- 
keeper in an expedition against some poachers. They can hardly fail to 
surprise Vivarce who steals up every night to join his mistress. But 
which of the two can it be, Giséle or Léonore? , . . A conversation 
occurs in which the subject is discussed whether an outraged husband has 
a right to avenge his honour by killing the guilty pair. Giséle breaks 
impetuously into the conversation, Léonore scarcely says a word. Giséle’s 
excitement may be the uneasiness of a woman who feels danger impending, 
but it may just as well betoken the assurance of a virtuous woman, who, 
being free from guilt, speaks her mind without restraint, Léonore’s com- 
posure may proceed from an easy conscience, but then again it may be due 
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to perfect dissimulation. When the curtain falls, we are as much in the 
dark as ever; we still ask ourselves, “ Which of the two is it?” 

At the beginning of the second act it appears that Raymond and Gérard 
duly surprised Vivarce in his flight down to his rooms. But with whom 
has he been ? With Giséle or with Léonore ? Léonore hastens up at the 
sound of the disturbance. This may be because she fears for the safety of 
her lover ; it may also be taken as a proof that she has nothing to hide or 
to be afraid of. Giséle is found asleep in her room. But perhaps she is 
only pretending to be asleep. We are no wiser than we were before. The 
two husbands commence an investigation. No clue is forthcoming. Both 
wives protest their innocence. The arguments they put forward are 
equally convincing. The more they seek, the less do their husbands find an 
answer to the irritating question: Which of the two is it? The greater our 
uncertainty, the more eager we are to know the truth. The elusive answer 
to the enigma, the solution of the problem, seemingly as far off as ever, 
becomes an oppression, an anguish, a torture. We are on tenter-hooks. 
- » .» The report of a gun is heard: Vivarce has shot himself. A stifled 
moan escapes the lips of Léeonore. It was she then, after all! At last the 
truth is out. There is a rush of air to our lungs; we breathe again, the 
curtain may fall. 

Rarely has a dramatic author succeeded in working up his audience to 
such a state of breathless suspense. Every night, at the fall of the curtain, 
the whole house bursts into frantic applause. 

Madame Bartet plays the part of Léonore, the guilty wife, the imperturb- 
able dissembler. She is, as usual, perfection. It is impossible to act with 
more tact, reserve, refinement and self-possession. Mdlle. Brandes is 
excellent in the part of Giséle, which brings out her qualities of passion and 
impetuosity. The two brothers, Raymond and Gérard, are adequately 
impersonated by Messrs. Paul Mounet and Silvain. As to the part of 
Vivarce, it has been entrusted to M. Mayer, who has long been a favourite 
in the scdnes de genre, but who is a new comer at the Comédie Francaise. 
Finally, the cast of L’Enigme held one surprise in store for us, which was 
to see M. Le Bargy in the part of an argumentative old man. I may add 
that he is too young for the part, and that he will do well, for some time to 
come, to keep to the parts of mingled elegance and biting sarcasm which 
suit him so well. 

If M. Hervieu can be compared to the younger Dumas, M. Eugéne 
Brieux may, to a certain extent, be likened to Emile Augier. Like the 
latter, M. Brieux is possessed of common sense, enthusiasm, and pleasing 
ruggedness. He would seem to have undertaken, in his plays, to tilt 
against all the failings and vices of contemporary society. He brings the 
lancet and cautery to bear upon social sores. In his first play, Blanchette, 
he attacked the prevailing rage for academical diplomas, and showed up 
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the wretched lot of the unfortunate girl-graduate sprung from the lower 
classes, and whom the silly vanity of a father launches upon the deceptive 
career of a governess. In L’Evasion he fell foul of the presumption of 
doctors. In La Robe Rouge he impeached the professional vices of the 
magistracy. This timé he wages war upon those mothers who do not 
suckle their own children, but choose substitutes to perform in their stead 
this natural function and moral duty. Hence the title of the play, Les 
templacantes, 

Les Remplagantes are the poor women or girls who are called up from the 
country, and who come to the towns to suckle the children of the wealthy. 
This is bad for all concerned ; bad for the mother who, by shirking a duty, 
is deposed from her rights and her dignity, bad also for the nurse. The 
latter has a child of her own, whom she must abandon to the tender 
mercies of a relative, or to mercenaries who care for it badly, and in the 
majority of cases let it die. She comes to Paris and is received into 
wealthy mansions where she is overwhelmed with all manner of considerate 
attentions. She grows unaccustomed to the toiling and hardy life of the 
country; she contracts a taste for idleness; she is lost. Such a life is 
eminently calculated to lead to ruin a worthy peasant-woman and an honest 
mother of a family. Meantime the husband, who has remained in the 
country, lives comfortably on the money his wife sends him; he, too, soon 
falls a prey to idle and drunken habits. Ruin whichever way you look. 
Such, in the opinion of doctors and moralists alike, is the result of this 
hateful practice. And M. Brieux has expounded this moral and medical 
thesis on the stage by showing us one of these peasant couples in danger 
of coming to grief because the wife, compelled thereto by dire necessity, 
has gone up to Paris as a wet-nurse, 

There is no doubt but what a breath of generosity pervades the play. 
You remember what happened in the eighteenth century when Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, in his Emile, had so eloquently pleaded the cause of maternal 
nursing. Every mother was eager to suckle her own child, and made a 
point of appearing in public with her babe at her breast. I do not know if 
M. Brienx has made many converts, but both in the press and in society 
his play has certainly been the subject of interminable discussions. On 
one point all are agreed, namely, in admiring its masterly presentment of 
village manners. Some of his types of country people are taken from life. 

Les Remplagantes was played at the Théatre Antoine, than which no 
playhouse in Paris can boast a more minute observance of realistic 
exactitude. 

In pursuing his design of exhibiting upon the stage the study of social 
sores, M. Brieux has recently fallen foul of the rock that is the special 
danger of this style of drama. His latest production, Les Avariés, has 
been suppressed by the censors. The matter created quite a hubbub. 
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M. Brieux, appealing from the decision of the censors to the judgment of his 
peers, called a gathering of littérateurs and critics at the Théatre Antoine and 
gave them a private reading of his play. I was present on this occasion. 
It is unquestionably impossible to doubt the purity of the author’s inten- 
tions. He has not sought to raise a scandal. It was his aim to labour as 
a teacher of morals, as a social preserver. But with the very best intentions 
it is possible to go astray, and this is just what has happened to M. Brieux. 
The subject was a most delicate one. Les Avariés treats of a medical pro- 
blem, and medical problems are out of place on the stage. 

Politics, in this respect, may be likened to the art of healing. On the 
stage they are usually tedious and frequently offensive. The author is in 
danger of becoming a pamphleteer, of indulging in party polemics, of 
offending one section of his audience, while flattering the passions of the 
other. It was, then, the rashest of ventures for M. Emile Fabre to write such 
a play as La Vie Publique, which he has just given with such marked 
success. The subject is the criticism of our electoral customs. The author 
surmises that in the imaginary town of Salente—in reality any provincial 
town in France—municipal elections are just about to be held. The list 
of candidates is being made up, and the different factions are busy trying 
to come to terms. The leading character, Ferrier, who was first presented 
to us as a man of unbending principle and intractable temper, is gradually 
induced to make concessions, We are thus afforded the spectacle of the 
gradual decomposition of a naturally strong character by the lax morality 
which obtains in the world of politics, This play, in which there are, so to 
speak, no female characters, in which love plays but an insignificant part, 
and the sole point of interest is to know if certain people who are perfect 
strangers to us will, or will not, be elected in some hypothetical city, 
succeeded none the less in gaining and keeping the attention of the public. 
This fact points to uncommonly skilful treatment on the part of the author 
who is almost a novice in play-writing. 

La Vie Publique is played in a new playhouse opened within the last 
twelvemonth by M.Gémier. The Théatre Gémier is a sort of second 
Théatre Libre. M. Gémier, who was formerly an actor in the company of 
M. Antoine, has modelled himself upon the latter, and may be said to con- 
tinue his work. Antoine had striven after greater perfection in stage- 
management, and more especially to achieve a more realistic presentment 
of crowds than had hitherto been given. The fourth act of La Vie Publique 
is almost entirely taken up with admirably regulated movements of crowds. 

The success of such theatres as M. Antoine's or M. Gémier’s is highly 
significant. It points toa reaction against certain abuses that have become 
established in other houses. Almost all theatres have gradually drifted into 
habits of enormous expenditure upon luxurious scenery and the high salaries 
that must be paid to the actors cast for the leading parts. It consequently 
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becomes necessary to raise the prices of seats and to keep the same play as 
long as possible upon the bill. M. Antoine and M. Gémier go on a very 
different principle, which consists in mounting a piece in an intelligent and 
tasteful style but at the same time at a moderate cost. They pay their 
actors a reasonable, but not an exorbitant salary, and are thus enabled to 
lower their prices and to make frequent changes in the play-bill. It was 
this double advantage that at once appealed to the public and assured the 
success of their experiment. 

We come finally to those people who go to the play neither to reflect 
upon the general sentiments of humanity nor to meditate upon the weak- 
nesses of contemporary society, but who go there solely to be amused. 
It may be added that there are many such—in fact they constitute the 
immense majority of playgoers. With this public La Veine, by M. Alfred 
Capus, had a triumphant reception. It was performed at the Variétés, aud 
is extremely laughable. It belongs to the Parisian and boulevardier variety. 
This is tantamount to saying that the characters represented are not so 
much real beings as puppets. They are amusing; the dialogue is witty and 
easy-flowing. Here and there we light upon an agreeably sentimental vein. 
Plays of this kind are like tickets in a lottery. They succeed or fail, just 
as a number in a lottery wins or loses, according to luck. M. Capus’s play 
has been lucky, La Veine (the “ run of luck”) has not belied its name. 

Let us hasten to add that what contributed in no small measure to the 
enormous success of the play was the excellent acting of the cast; Jeanne 
Granier, who has, as is well known, blossomed into a clever comedienne, 
since she gave up being a seductive divette ; Guitry, one of the greatest 
favourites of the Parisian public ; Albert Brasseur, always excruciatingly 
funny. 

In this thoroughly Parisian style another great success is the play 
M. Maurice Donnay has just given at the Gymnase, La Bascule. Here, 
again, the plot is of the flimsiest texture. It is the story of a husband 
fondly in love with his wife, but who yet is unfaithful to her, while at the 
same time he snffers agonies of terror at the mere thought of discovery. 
The situation is by no means a new one. But in this case the situation is 
of little importanee. The whole merit of the play lies in the lively treat- 
ment of the details, in the spirited dialogue and light, playful wit. 

The piece is played to perfection by M. Huguenet, who is wonderfully 
natural and full of life. Huguenet is the best actor we possess at the 
present time in our thédtres de yenre. 

These are the plays that have attracted notice during the past twelve- 
month, the plays that have left an impression, and are worthy of being 
remembered. If we wished to make a complete review of the plays of the 
year, we should be brought to the conclusion that there was no branch of 
dramatic literature but gave rise to some production that is worthy of 
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interest. The drama in verse found a representative in M, Auguste 
Dorchain, who gave us Pour l’ Amour, a play full of noble intentions and 
cast in a most ingenious mould. M. Ferdinand Vandérem has written a 
pretty psychological comedy under the title of La Pente Douce. At the 
Porte St. Martin we had a splendidly stage-mounted but unsatisfactory 
adaptation of the famous Neronian novel, Quo Vadis. There is more 
especially to be noticed a revival of the light comedy. We have had 
numberless vaudevilles, and every one of them was favourably received. 
Let us mention two by M. Capus, a Petite Fonctionnaire at the Nou- 
veautés and La Bourse et la Vie at the Gymnase; a very entertaining light 
comedy by M. Pierre Veber, La Main Gauche, played at the Theatre 
Antoine. 

Now should we wish from the above collection of plays to draw any 
inference as regards the theories that prevail in the dramatic literature of 
the present day and the general tendency of playwriters, this is what may 
be said. For forty years one system held undisputed sway in the French 
drama, the comedy of manners as represented by the younger Dumas, 
Emile Augier, and Sardou. This was combated and laid low by Henry 
Becque, the author of Les Corbeaux, and by the school known as the 
Théatre Libre. Then for a few years there was an attempt to foist upon 
us a coarse style of drama, an objectionable style with an objectionable 
name, a Comédie Rosse. This, too, has had its day. Now, playwriters will 
bear no heavy yoke, no exacting discipline. Each follows, at his own risk, 
the impulse of his own temperament and fancy. Whether this unshackled 
liberty is an advantage or the reverse it is for the future to decide. Its 
immediate effect, at any rate, is to give us the extreme variety which 
constitutes the special charm of the French Drama of to-day. 

In conclusion it behoves us to say a few words concerning a question 
which has for nearly two years been raising the keenest excitement in the 
theatrical world, and which has now reached an acute stage, the question 
of the Comédie Frangaise. 

The Comedie Francaise, as every one knows, is a theatre of a special 
kind, the counterpart of which is to be found in no other country. Here 
in France it represents tradition, dating back, as it does, to the time of 
Moliére. 

Through the Comédie Francaise the great actors of to-day are the direct 
heirs of the players of the “ Troupe du Roi.” The date 1680 is religiously 
inscribed upon the official paper and envelopes of the theatre. Its raison 
détre is to uphold the traditions of the great French drama of the seventeenth 
century, to preserve the chief master-pieces which have followed each other 
on its boards in uninterrupted sequence, for the last three hundred years, to 
exhibit them as in a gallery of art, and to hold them up as objects of undy- 
ing veneration. Nor does the Comcdie Francaise reject new productions, 
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but here it has every right to be hard to please. Its business is not to try 
experiments, but to consecrate reputations. To have a play accepted by it 
is an honour to any writer. It is further a guarantee to the public 
that the play they are about to hear has been thought worthy to appear 
upon such a stage. The Comédie Frangaise is a regulator of taste, and its 
usefulness has been acknowledged by the governing bodies themselves, for 
they have granted it a yearly subsidy. It is, indeed, a State institution, and 
it is easy to realise that no detail affecting its interior organisation or its 
future can be a matter of indifference to those who take an interest in the 
destinies of the French Drama. 

Now certain critical events are taking place just now which will leave 
the Comédie Francaise deeply modified. 

On the 1st of January last the company took possession of a new build- 
ing officially opened the day before. The new house was built as faithfully 
as possible upon the plans of the old, recently destroyed by fire. It is as 
like the latter as a copy can be like the original. Granted, but for all that 
the new house is not the old one; its walls are no longer the walls that 
held the fortunes of the Comédie so long; its boards are not the boards 
trodden by the most famous actors. It is the opening of a new era. 

Nor has the old building alone disappeared ; the old organisation, too, is 
fast becoming a thing of the past. It has already sustained grievous attacks, 
and in two essential particulars it has been broken into, so that its ultimate 
destruction is but a question of time. 

Hitherto the Comedie Francaise had been governed by the so-called 
*‘ decret de Moscou,” drawn up by Napoleon during his expedition to 
Russia. In accordance with this decree, the actors are Associates forming a 
Company that are their own masters, have a theatre of their own, choose what 
plays they like, on their own responsibility, the associates sharing the profits, 
but being, on the other hand, liable to bear any losses that may occur. The 
players of the Rue de Richelieu thus enjoy a special and privileged position. 
They are not entirely dependent upon the directors as is the case in other 
theatres. They are partly their own masters, sharing the profits of their 
theatre, as partners in a business share the good or evil success of the 
common venture. 

These dispositions still subsist as regards their general outline. The 
Moscow decree has not been abolished, but two of its provisions have been 
modified. 

In the first place the ‘‘ Reading Committee’ has been done away with. 
Hitherto, before being performed at the Comédie Francaise, it was necessary 
for a play to be accepted not by the chairman, but by the actors themselves 
whose duty it was to interpret it. The author came and read the play 
before a Committee formed of Associates, such as Messrs. Mounet, Sully, 
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Silvain, de Feraudy, Le Bargy, etc. M. Claretie, of course, sat on the 
Committee, but he had but one vote just like the rest. 

Why has this Committee been done away with? The indifferent quality 
of the selections it has made during the last few years has been brought 
up against it. The theory has been put forward that actors are not good 
judges of plays; that they take too special and too personal a view of 
them; that the judgment of a committee is never as sound as that of an 
individual, and so forth. Not one of these reasons is very forcible. 
As a matter of fact these Reading Committees, like every other 
committee, like every assembly, are in the hands of some individua] 
who has gained control over them. Under a judicious chairman, 
the only selections made by the Committee were those suggested by himself. 
This, at least, was the way things were managed under M. Perrin. With 
or without a Reading Committee, the selections made at the Comedie 
Frangaise will be much the same, The only difference here will be that 
the actors will be deprived of a perfectly legitimate satisfaction. 

In the second place, Associates of twenty years’ standing can now be 
retired ex-officio. If they are kept on the active list it is only in virtue of 
a contract renewable year by year. 

It follows that instead of having an assured position, Associates, after 
twenty years of, perhaps, brilliant services, will find themselves in a more 
precarious situation than the actors of any other theatre. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that both these reforms are calculated to 
lessen the prestiye which had hitherto attached to the dignity of Associate, 
and hence their importance. The actors of the Comédie Francaise, who are 
paid considerably less than the leading actors of other theatres, have never- 
theless hitherto been bound to the Comédie Frangaise by the feeling that 
they enjoyed greater consideration. The moral advantages made up for the 
loss of the material. It was a compensation which is now taken from them. 

By slow degrees the Comedie Frangaise is getting to lose its autonomy, 
to become a theatre like the rest in respect to its interior organisation and 
constitution. It may none the less remain in the first rank. It may con- 
tinue to play a useful and brilliant part. But it will no longer be the same 
theatre that it was before. In the building with the new walls, under the 
influence of reforms which are disorganising, while aiming at reorganising it, 
it is a new Comedie Francaise whose destinies we shall henceforth follow. 


René Dovumic. 
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